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Planning and Nationalisation 
in Great Britain: I 
by 


Dr. Herman FINER 
Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


CONSPECTUS OF PLANNING MEASURES * 


LANNING measures adopted in Great Britain since the second 

World War fall into three groups: (a) measures of control, regu- 

lation and stimulation ; (>) financial measures; and (c) measures 
nationalising industries and professions. 

Measures coming in the first group include control of the employ- 
ment market, the licensing of imports and exports and of supplies 
of raw material and fuel, bulk purchasing by the Government, 
rationing, and the control of agriculture. Measures of stimulation 
include the promotion of education and scientific progress, the 
introduction of Working Parties in industry and the fostering of 
colonial development. 

Examples of the Government’s financial measures are the use 
of taxation to draw off purchasing power, the negotiation of loans 
from dollar countries, the control of capital issues, measures to keep 
wages and prices stable, the provision of family allowances, and the 
policy of subsidising food. 

Nationalisation measures have so far covered coal mining, 
electricity and gas, transport services, civil aviation and telecom- 
munications. 

Only measures falling within the first and third of these groups 
are discussed in this article ; reference to financial measures is only 
incidental. 





* Dr. Finer’s article, the first a of which appeared in the March issue of 
e 


the Review, was prepared before t blication on 9 March 1948 of the British 
Government’s White Paper, Economic Survey for 1948 (Cmd. 7344), which announces 
further modifications in the plans to meet the country’s economic difficulties. 
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Control of Manpower. 


After the war, a limited use of war-time controls was continued 
for a time but ceased in February 1947 except in regard to building 
and civil engineering workers.! Services to assist in the resettlement 
and retraining of workers were directed by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 

In the course of the year, however, it was found necessary to 
revert to the control of manpower.? Under the Control of Engage- 
ment Order of 6 October 1947, new jobs could be taken up only 
through the Ministry of Labour. The Order applied to all men 
and women between the ages of 18 and 50 and 18 and 40 respectively, 
with the exception of administrative, professional and managerial 
workers and married women with children under 15 years of age. 
By a further Order of 11 November 1947, all people in these age 
groups not gainfully occupied, or in an industry declared by the 
Government to be inessential to the national well-being, are required 
to register at the employment exchanges and may be directed to an 
essential job. This severe Order was carried out only after long 
consultation with trade union leaders. The trade unions at first 
proposed that labour should be redistributed by incentives, but it 
was found that incentives would be either ineffective or inflationary. 
Only the incentive of patriotic service could meet the dire situation. 


Wage Policy. 

The Government’s wage policy has been to leave everything to 
collective bargaining and to maintain a stable price level*®, with 
the aid of food subsidies, school meals, food for infants and expectant 
mothers, and family allowances.‘ Though the scheme of national 
arbitration tribunals was no longer in force after the end of the war, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 69. 

2 Idem, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 457. See also the article on p. 373 below. 

3 In the Government Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs, and Prices (Cmd. 
7821) the conviction was reaffirmed in February 1948 that “it is essential that 
there should be the strictest adherence to the terms of collective ments ”, 
and that “it is not desirable for the Government to interfere directly with the 
income of individuals otherwise than by taxation”. The statement declared with 
the utmost emphasis that in the free negotiation of wages, the overriding need 
to avoid further inflation, and above all the danger which cumulative wage increases, 
by increasing costs, present to the success of the export drive, should be yp er 
by both employers and employed. The Government appealed that there should 
be no further general increase in the level of personal incomes in present conditions 
without at least a corresponding increase in the volume of production. In the 
subsequent debate on the subject in the House of Commons, the Chancellor of 
the oe announced a proposal for stabilising the prices of goods and revealed 
that the Government had approached the Federation of British Industries and 
other organisations of manufacturers and distributors asking them to submit 
within a month a plan for price and profit decreases (The Times, 18 Feb. 1948). 
Cf. the article below, p. 360. 

* By the Family Allowances Act of 1945. Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 548. 
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labour and management have maintained its operation to avoid or 
terminate strikes. The guaranteed week has become applicable to 
building workers, workers on the docks and railways, metal and 
machine engineers, bakers, laundry workers, cotton workers and 
coal miners. The restoration of pre-war labour practices has been 
postponed with the free agreement of the workers, though it is legal 
and enforceable under the Restoration of Pre-War Trade Practices 
Act. The Wage Councils Act of March 1945 gives the Government 
power to fix minimum wages and requires compulsory arbitration and 
collective bargaining.? 

Notable declarations have been made by trade union leaders 
that in view of the short-term emergency and the long-term trans- 
formation of the British economy, though the right to strike must be 
vigorously maintained—and it was fortified by the repeal of the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1927 by its namesake of 1946 *—the workers 
and their leaders have now the responsibility for seeing that no 
interruption of work damages the national, i.e., the workers’ own, 
economy. 


Agricultural Policy. 


Although Great Britain had in the nineteenth century turned 
her back on agriculture as the chief course of the nation’s livelihood, 
nearly three quarters of a million workers were still employed in 
agriculture in 1939, producing nearly one third of the country’s 
food and animal foodstuffs. This proportion was increased during 
the war with the help of guaranteed prices and State assistance in 
mechanisation and improvement of the soil. Local committees 
of farmers and local government authorities were authorised to 
see that the land was used to its best capacity, with the ultimate 
sanction of taking the land away from the incompetent owner or 
farmer. Agricultural workers were compelled by law to remain 
at their jobs and the Government recruited more workers through 
the Land Army. 

After the war, the recognition that the balance of payments 
would be unfavourable for a long time, that food supplies from abroad 
might not be available on the pre-war scale for some years, and that 
industrial competition would probably be less favourable to British 
commerce in the future than it had been in the past—all these 
considerations forced on the Government a policy of agricultural 
expansion. The Agriculture Act of 1947 laid down the course to be 
followed : each year the Government fixes in advance the prices 





1 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 687. 
* Idem, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 78. 
* Idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 85. 
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of the next year’s crop of wheat, barley, oats, rye, potatoes and 
sugar beet ; prices for fat stock, milk and eggs are also fixed a year 
in advance and minimum prices and quantities are fixed for a further 
period of two years. Such a guarantee is essential to agricultural 
planning. Further, tenant farmers cannot be evicted except after 
an appeal to the Minister ; rents are fixed by an independent official 
board of arbitration and hold good for three years, in order to avoid 
yearly changes. The Agricultural Research Council and the Agri- 
cultural Improvement Council, established by the Government, 
promote scientific progress. The executive committees for each 
county (representatives of farmers, workers, landowners and the 
local county council) and the agricultural colleges and other interests 
provide local advice with the assistance of a newly founded national 
agricultural advisory service. 

The farmer is not “ nationalised ”, but is subject if necessary to 
considerable regulation ; the farmers are statutorily required to 
maintain their holdings in a reasonable state of efficient production, 
cleanliness, fertility and freedom from disease and pests, and to 
maintain adequate buildings, drainage, hedges, etc. The county 
agricultural executive committee or the national advisers and 
inspectors give direction to the inefficient or negligent. If a landowner 
is required to provide expensive equipment, he may appeal to a 
special land tribunal. The final sanction is dispossession or, in the 
case of an owner, compulsory purchase. There is ample opportunity 
for appeal to the Minister and the Agricultural Land Tribunal, 
an independent{court composed of a lawyer, a farmer and a land- 
owner (appointed by the Minister from the respective organisations), 
with independent professional assessors. Large tracts of land 
formerly derelict, including land surrendered in lieu of death duties 
or needing large capital outlay, and land the owner of which has 
been dispossessed for inefficiency, become the property of the State 
and are managed by the Agricultural Land Commission. 

The agricultural wage tribunals have been in operation for a 
long time and their work will be simplified by the Government 
guarantee of prices. The measures for the health and comfort of the 
farming population already mentioned, the electric power policy 
of the Government and the pooled use of agricultural machinery, 
bid fair to revolutionise the place of agriculture in the British 
economy. 












































Development Areas. 





The Distribution of Industry Act of June 1945 increased the 


powers of the Government to promote employment in the “ develop- 
ment areas ”, i.¢e., to take industry to the districts liable to chronic 
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unemployment. The Board of Trade is now responsible for the 
industrial development of the areas formerly recognised as “ de- 
pressed ” and any other areas that require developing. Non-profit 
companies which receive financial assistance from the Treasury are 
set up in each area, with voluntary unpaid boards whose duty it is 
to bring industry into the area by providing the sites and factories 
and assisting in the provision of the various community services. 
The Board, assisted by an advisory council of employers and 
workers, devises plans for the acquisition and clearance of land, 
In some cases private industry extends or starts factories, encouraged 
by the facilities offered. Firms are given assistance and advice by 
the Board of Trade, which is charged with the licensing of building 
on the general principles of the Barlow Report. The aim of the 
planning is to prevent wholesale destitution in these areas during 
slumps. On 31 May 1947, of 2,855 approved schemes for new factory 
buildings at a value of £137,000,000, schemes approved for the 
development areas numbered 937, and their estimated cost was 
£76,000,000 


New Towns. 

The New Towns Act of June 1947 creates a body of commission- 
ers, appointed by the Minister of Town and Country Planning, to 
undertake the replanning of old towns and design them for a popula- 
tion of some 60,000, allowing for diversified occupations and suitable 
industrial, commercial and residential arrangements. The governing 
body of a new town, known as a corporation, undertakes any func- 
tions necessary for the purposes of the new town, but does not 
replace the existing local authority unless the latter cannot or will 
not provide a service. Appointed by the Minister and paid by him, 
the corporations are chosen after consultation with the local author- 
ities. The necessary funds come in grants from Parliament and are 
repayable on terms set by the Treasury. Land can be bought and 
sold only by permission of the Minister. The corporations submit 
annual reports to the Minister which are laid before Parliament. 
It is the Government’s plan to establish some 20 new towns, but 
plans are retarded by the shortage of basic materials. 


Other Reconstruction. 

The Acquisition of Land Act of 1946 permits local authorities 
to take possession of land for housing at only 14 days’ notice (com- 
pensation being paid). The Town and Country Planning Act gives 
to the Government control of all forms of land development ; the 
local government authorities have planning and licensing powers, 
and must submit schemes to the Minister within three years and must 
revise the schemes every five years. Licences for building and for the 
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use of land for agriculture, business or industry are issued by the 
local authorities according to the policy of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


Non-Nationalised Industries. 


The Industrial Organisation Act of 1947 is applicable to industries 
which are not nationalised and are not of the kind for which national 
management is desirable. The Act enables the Minister, after 
consultation with the workers’ and employers’ organisations, to 
establish a development council for the industry with the object 
of increasing its efficiency and productivity. The Order establishing 
such a council requires parliamentary endorsement. Where no 
council is established, the Minister may levy a fund on the industry 
for the promotion of scientific research. These councils are designed 
to carry into effect the recommendations of the industrial Working 
Parties previously mentioned.' 


Education. 


Under the Education Act of 1944, compulsory attendance at 
school was extended up to the age of 15 years (to be extended later 
to 16 years); part-time attendance at school is compulsory up to 
the age of 18 years; scholarships to the secondary schools and 
universities have been greatly increased. Particularly noteworthy 
is the emphasis placed on education in technology and science and 
education for management in industry and commerce.* 


Scientific Research. 


The Government, industry, scientific workers and the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science are all agreed on the 
necessity for a more centralised and well-financed organisation of 
research in order to harness science to the raising of the standard 
of living. The Report of the Committee on Scientific Manpower* 
and the Report on the Scientific Civil Service * deal with the problems 
of encouraging and giving financial assistance to men and women 
to embark on scientific careers and of their remuneration. The former 
report stated that the scientific manpower of the nation required 
to be doubled. It appears that sooner or later a central scientific 
office will come into existence to encourage, plan and assist research 
work by both the Government and private industry. 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. 173. 
2 Cf. Ministry oF Epucation : Education for Management (1947). 

2 Cmd. 6824 (1946). 

* Cmd. 6679 (1945). 
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Colonial Development. 


By the Colonial Welfare and Development Acts of 1945 the 
Government established a long-term policy for improving the social 
services in the colonies. The latter Act was largely the result of 
extensive investigation in the colonies themselves undertaken by 
commissions of experts. In its relations with the colonies, the labour 
movement has a strong sense of trust which is enhanced by its 
position as the spokesman for all workers. In order to increase the 
wealth of the colonies and raise the standard of living of their 
peoples, measures are required to bring up to date the primitive 
agricultural methods prevailing. Furthermore the colonies can 
produce large quantities of food, e.g., vegetable oils, of the kind 
which otherwise would have to be bought from countries of which 
the currency and production are scarce in relation to world demand. 

The Overseas Development Bill was introduced on 6 November 
1947.1 The Bill provides for the establishment of two public corpora- 
tions: the Colonial Development Corporation and the Overseas 
Food Corporation. They are to be financed by loans or advances 
from the Treasury, the former up to £100,000,000 at any moment, 
the latter up to £50,000,000. The Colonial Development Corporation 
will undertake any kind of productive development in colonial 
territories—minerals, light industries or food production ; schemes 
already contemplated are the catching of fish from the Indian Ocean 
and the growing of rice in Borneo. It will be specially concerned 
with the improvement of existing methods of production. The 
Overseas Food Corporation is concerned with the production or 
promotion of food and agricultural products of any kind and in any 
place. It will undertake great new schemes in hitherto virgin lands— 
for example the scheme, already two years old, to plant a huge 
area in East Africa with groundnuts, and a scheme for groundnut 
production in New Guinea, drawn up in consultation with the 
Australian Government, the trustee of this area. 


Food Subsidies. 


Food subsidies were introduced during the war. In 1947 they 
amounted, directly and indirectly (through assistance to production, 
é.g., Subsidies on animal foodstuffs) to £382,000,000. This is equi- 
valent to about £8 per head of the population, or 12s. 6d. a week in 
aid of the household budget of a family of four persons. There are 
subsidies on meat, bacon, flour, bread, tea, sugar, milk, potatoes, 
margarine, butter, cheese and eggs. The rising inflationary pressure 
and the large volume of wages in proportion to the total national 





? Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 6 Nov. 1947. 
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income have given rise to criticism of continuing the policy of subsid- 
ising food. In his budget speech of 12 November 1947 the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer foreshadowed if not their reduction at any rate 
their stabilisation. He said : 

The food subsidies have played an indispensable part in smoothing the transi- 
tion from war to peace which is not yet complete. Their complete abolition or 
drastic reduction at this time cannot be contemplated. But ... we have to 


consider how much we can afford to spend on them from time to time, taking 
everything into account in our national finances. 


He emphasised their role as “a supplementary social service, a 
stabiliser and an equalising and tranquillising factor in our affairs ”, 
that is, “ in a society such as ours still disfigured by large inequalities 
of wealth and need”. The part played by the subsidies in the 
household budget may be seen by comparing the 12s. 6d. a week 
for a family of four with the amount spent every week by the average 
family on food as shown by a recent Gallup poll. According to this 
poll up to £3 are spent per week by 43 per cent. of the families and 
between £3 and £4 by another 27 per cent.' 


NATIONALISATION SCHEMES 


The aims of the Government schemes of nationalisation, which 
are discussed in the Labour Party pamphlet and in the parliamen- 
tary debates on nationalisation legislation, are : 


(1) to make provision for the best reorganisation of the industry, 
considering that the industry, its plant and possessions are social 
equipment for production and must be used to the maximum that 
brains and science permit ; 

(2) to manage rather than regulate industries of a monopoly 
nature because regulation cannot penetrate deeply enough into the 
administrative vitals of an industry to secure maximum efficiency 
and minimum costs ; 


(3) to arrange a more equitable distribution of the product of 
the industry between the management and workers ; 


(4) to make careers in any occupation open to talent ; 


(5) to manage all industries in relation to each other and in 
relation to financial and consumption policy so as to ensure maximum 
welfare over the whole field of production ; 


(6) to give the producers a say in the management of the industry 
and in their own personal position in it. 





1 News Chronicle (London), 3 Nov. 1947. 
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Extent of Nationalisation 


The following legislation has so far been passed: the Bank of 
England Act came into force on 1 March 1946, the Cable and Wire- 
less Act on 1 January 1947, the Civil Aviation Act on 1 August 1946, 
and the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act on 1 January 1947; 
the Transport Act of 16 August 1947 nationalised rail and road 
transport, dock and inland waterways and hotel and catering 
facilities connected with them; the Electricity Act of 13 August 
1947 completed the work begun in 1926 by establishing a State 
control of generation and bulk supply by the Central Electricity 
Board and reorganised the areas of distribution under public manage- 
ment into more economical regions. The Bill on the nationalisation 
of gas supply, which is already highly municipalised ', is in process 
of becoming law. The Government has announced that the iron and 
steel industry will be nationalised but the time and comprehensive- 
ness of the measure have not yet been announced. 

It is estimated that when this policy is fulfilled some 20 per cent. 
of the British economy will be under Government ownership and 
management. If the workers in central public administration (who 
number almost a million) are included, the total is nearly 25 per cent. 
It should be observed that in both coal and transport the national 
authority has power to engage in activities ancillary to its main 
services ; thus the coal industry, for example, may undertake the 
manufacture of by-products. This means that ultimately the 
percentage of workers engaged in the public sectors of industry will 
be still higher. 


Compensation 


In every case of nationalisation the Government has bought 
out the property owners. The basis for*the calculation of compensa- 
tion has varied according to what seemed just and convenient in 
each case. In the case of coal a special arbitration tribunal made 
the calculations on the principle of net yearly revenue that might 
have been expected if the mines had been left under private manage- 
ment. The owners of the Bank of England were paid on the basis 
of their average dividends during the last 22 years. In the case of 
transport, calculations were based on the stock exchange quotations 
of certain days during 1945 and 1946. Electricity companies will 
be bought out on the basis of stock exchange quotations ; local 
authorities will be paid only to cover interest and sinking fund 





Report of the Committee of Enquiry, The Gas Industry (Cmd. 6699, Dec. 1945). 
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charges on outstanding debts. As soon as the National Health Service 
comes into operation, medical practices will be bought out; the 
Government has set aside a total of some £60,000,000 for the purpose, 
on an average valuation of £3,000 per practice. 


Full Ownership 


In all cases of nationalisation the Government becomes the 
complete owner of the industry. The power of government and 
“ general direction ” is given to the Minister concerned, but in every 
case public bodies with the everyday power of management have 
been created for more convenient and business-like operation. 
There is much tighter control by the Minister over the administrative 
body than in other countries in the past, for though these bodies 
have the power to employ, discharge, spend, buy and sell, research 
and develop and to do all the things necessary to make a success 
of their functions, the boards are to be responsive to the will of the 
Minister if expressed. 

There is still dispute regarding the existing extent of this sub- 
ordination.' It is clear that it cannot but be strict because of the 
emergency situation of the country and the jealousy of Parliament 
regarding the operation of such vast Government monopolies, and 
because otherwise the planning of the industries in relationship 
to each other would not be possible. The managerial bodies have 
however ample freedom of operation ; they can sue and be sued, buy 
and sell property, and so forth. 


The Administrative Boards 


Each nationalised industry or profession is governed by a central 
board and a number of executives for the different sections of the 
industry, e.g., in the transport industry, for railways, docks, inland 
waterways and hotels; or regional executives as in the health, 
electricity, railway and coal services ; civil aviation is governed by 
three boards specially empowered so that each of the three corpora- 
tions may compete with the others in various ways, the object 
being to maintain technical and operational progress. 

For coal mining a nine-man national coal board is at the head, 
which organises and appoints regional boards. For the Bank of 
England there is a court of directors ; for telecommunications, a 
board of directors ; for civil aviation, a board of directors for each 
corporation ; for transport, a British Transport Commission heads 





1 Cf. The Public Corporation in British Experience, by Sir Arthur STREET, 
published by the Institute of Public Administration, 1947. 
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the administration, with various specialised executives under it ; 
the central electricity authority is composed of 11 persons including 
four from the area boards; the Ministry of Health manages the 
nationalised health service but is advised by a Central Health 
Services Council of professional and expert members. 


Regionalisation. 

The Coal Industry Nationalisation Act does not require the 
establishment of regional authorities, but the Coal Board has set 
them up, planning a more rational division into districts than 
existed before nationalisation. Here the Board is master of the 
regional bodies, appointing and empowering them. The electricity 
scheme requires the establishment of 14 area boards for the local 
administration of the generation and sale of electric power. The 
Minister of Fuel and Power and the British Electricity Authority 
have the power to direct the boards. A notable difference between 
the coal and electricity schemes is that under the former the Coal 
Board appoints its regional authorities and empowers them as it 
thinks fit, whereas in the latter the Minister is in charge of appoint- 
ments. 

In the National Health Service the principle of local adminis- 
tration is strongly marked. For the public health services there will 
still be the individual local authorities ; for the hospitals there will 
be regional hospital boards, hospital management committees, and 
boards of governors of teaching hospitals, appointed by the Minister 
and designed to secure representation of the experts, the practitioners, 
the local authorities and the various branches of the profession, not 
merely doctors ; for the conduct of the health service there are in 
every local government health area or combination of areas executive 
councils composed of 25 members appointed by the Minister of 
Health from the local health authority, the local medical committee 
and the local pharmaceutical committee; these councils make 
appointments and are the employers of the medical men in the 
areas. 


Functions of the Boards. 


It is impossible within the compass of this article to describe the 
full duties and powers of the central bodies of management, as the 
various statutes go into great detail in this matter. The relevant 
provisions of the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act! may, however, 
be quoted : 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 198. 
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There shall be a national coal board which shall do and, after the primary 
vesting duty, be charged with the duties of — 
(a) working and getting the coal in Great Britain to the exclusion... of 
any other person ; 
(b) securing the efficient development of the coal mining industry ; 


(c) making supplies of coal available, of such qualities and sizes, in such 
quantities and at such prices, as may seem to them best calculated to further 
the public interest in all respects including the avoidance of any undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage. 


The statute then proceeds to state in detail the various ancillary 
functions and general methods by which this shall be done, including 
research, development, mechanisation and so on. 


Composition of the Boards. 


The boards vary in size. It is extremely interesting to note the 
qualifications required by their members. The nine members of the 
Coal Board are chosen by the Minister of Fuel and Power “ from 
amongst persons appearing to him to be qualified as having had 
experience of and having shown capacity in industry, financial or 
commercial matters, applied science, administration or the organis- 
ation of workers”. This is the general formula with some slight 
variations® between the different nationalised industries. The 
Minister makes the regulations respecting appointments, tenure and 
vacation of office, the proceedings and meetings of the Board, the 
making of contracts and so on. 

The most important point to notice is that the boards or councils 
are not deliberately representative of interests or producers. What 
is represented is the balance of talents conducive to good manage- 
ment. This is the result of deliberate policy, as is shown by the 
rejection by the Government and Parliament of the idea of producers’ 
representation which was asked for at one stage by some of the 
miners’ spokesmen. The Trades Union Congress recognised long 
ago that such representation would not be conducive to the best 
management policies and practices.! 

The terms of office for members of the boards so far arranged 
are: Governor and deputies of the Bank of England, 5 years ; directors 
of the Bank, 4 years; members of the National Coal Board, not 
exceeding 5 years ; members of the Health Service executive councils, 
3 years. Officers are re-eligible. Appointment to the central boards 
is incompatible with membership of the House of Commons or the 
holding of office in the Government. Only full-time directors may be 
appointed in the coal industry. 





1 See an interesting article on this subject by Robert Dant in American Political 
Science Review, Oct. 1947, pp. 875-901. 
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Public Control. 


The Minister may in every case give directions to the central 
boards. The question is hotly disputed whether this carries with it 
the principle of parliamentary responsibility, with its traditional 
insistence on the right of Parliament daily to ask questions of 
considerable detail on the operation of the public departments. 
The members of the boards have asked for immunity from close 
questioning on the grounds that such questioning would mean 
“red tape” and excessive sensitiveness about taking business 
risks. 

This problem of monopolistic control over very large sectors of 
the national economy is being faced for the first time in a democratic 
and parliamentary country. It is the writer’s opinion that immunity 
from questioning will be impossible and indeed undesirable, but 
some new committee device will probably be necessary to avoid the 
necessity of long, detailed questioning at sessions of the whole 
House of Commons. 


Administrative Control. 


The boards are required to prepare for each financial year a 
statement of accounts in such form as the Minister may direct, 
in accordance with the best commercial standards. The Minister 


appoints auditors to inspect the accounts annually and the auditors’ 
report is laid by the Minister before Parliament. 


Publie Co-operation. 


Provision is made for the co-operation of representatives of 
outside bodies in the coal, transport, electricity and health services 
only. In the health service, representatives of the local authorities 
participate at many points and official bodies like the Royal College 
of Physicians and the representative bodies of dentists have an 
advisory role in the machinery for supervising and enforcing profes- 
sional standards. In both coal and transport, provision is made for 
consultative councils of consumers. Thus the Coal Board has set 
up by statutory obligation an Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council 
and a Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council. The coal consultative 
councils make an annual report which is laid before Parliament 
by the Minister. 

The electricity consultative councils for each of the areas are to 
have one half of their members appointed from a panel of local 
authorities. This is a very important provision as it ensures a con- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 8-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 199. 
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tinuation of the interest of the local authorities in a utility which 
they have administered for decades ; owing to their responsibility 
for such services as housing, education, cleaning, sewerage, etc., the 
local authorities are big consumers of electricity. 


Relations between the Boards and Trade Unions. 


The boards are required under the nationalisation Acts to enter 
into consultation with workers’ representatives in order to establish 
joint machinery for the negotiation and settlement of the terms 
and conditions of employment, with provisions for arbitration in 
case of deadlock and for the discussion of matters affecting the safety, 
health and welfare of the workers and other matters of mutual 
interest to the board and the workers, including efficiency of the 
service. 


Efficiency. 

It is impossible here to mention all the intricate arrangements 
made in the clauses of the various statutes and regulations for 
securing the efficient and progressive reduction of production costs, 
but the position may be briefly stated as follows: legislation has 
laid certain obligations on the boards, e.g., to produce goods, to 
manage a service or to conduct research. The boards have by their 


side the consultative councils which have a statutory right to make 
recommendations and may in the last resort appeal to the Minister. 
As the Minister has the power to give general directions to the 
boards and to give specific directions arising out of the recommend- 
ations of these councils, pressure may be brought to bear on the 
boards from two directions : from the Minister, should he consider 
that the initiative of the boards is flagging, and from the consumers, 
some of whom are organised in powerful bodies. In some cases the 
councils have the right to have their reports submitted to Parliament, 
and a debate could be held on them if Parliament so willed. 

If it is asked where the stimuli for efficiency are coming from, 
the answer is that it will come from a variety of directions : (a) from 
the board itself where the power of reappointment or discharge 
can be used; (6) from the consultative councils; (c) from the 
regional areas ; (d) from the consumers in general who can air their 
grievances to the boards; (e) from Parliament which may at any 
time ask questions on the activities of the industry ; (/) from the 
trade unions on behalf of their members who may denounce various 
administrative price and wage practices as inefficient, and will 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 198, 
for a note on trade union participation in the coal industry. 
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usually be asking for improvements in efficiency in order that 
wages may be increased and hours reduced ; (g) from other Ministers 
who happen to be consumers of the product of the board in question 
(at this point criticism and initiative would be discussed at the 
level of the Cabinet and the other planning agencies). In the Health 
Service there is the additional right of complaint from the patients, 
which may be taken up by the local executives and finally be decided 
by a tribunal at the centre; the regional authorities who make 
appointments may also appeal to a central body—this safeguards 

oth the patients’ rights of complaint and redress and the profes- 
sional rights ofjthe practitioners. 


GENERAL APPRECIATION 


Generally speaking post-war reconstruction and nationalisation 
policies in Great Britain have been cogent in method, wise in objective 
and, all things*considered, highly successful ‘in“result. Given}the 
conditions, it is difficult to suggest a better alternative. It must be 
remembered that a remarkable transtormation has been accomplished 
in little more than two years. 

The most serious criticism made by the official opposition and 
other critics is that the immediate problem, the balance of payments, 
was not earlier given sufficient priority over the nationalisation 
and physical planning schemes, and that excessive concern was shown 
for capital works which took materials and labour from production 
for home consumption and export.' It is generally recognised 
however that if fate had been kinder about the cost of imports 
from the United States—and the vagaries of prices could not be 
predicted exactly—the long-term capital investment might have 
been regarded as the Government’s chief planning triumph. 

The effects of nationalisation cannot yet be measured ; one year’s 
operation of the Bank of England, the Coal Board, and the airways 
and telecommunications corporations is an inadequate basis. More- 
over, whatever lessons might have been deduced from the national- 
isation schemes have been obscured by the;emergency. 

All the other measures of the Government, concerning physical 
planning, housing, the redistribution of workers, taxation, cheap 
money, subsidies on food, rationing and distribution, the Working 
Parties, the building of factories, the rehabilitation of transport and 





1 The urgent necessity to provide more coal, steel, and manpower for the 
manufacture of exports, in view of the dwindling United States and Canadian 
loans, has forced the Government to postpone some of its economic projects, 
as was explained in the White Paper on capital expenditure in 1948 (Cmd. 7628, 
Dec. 1947), which announced the reduction of the programme of capital expenditure 
in 1948 by £180,000,000. 
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so on—have on the whole been remarkably successful as is shown 
by statistics of results achieved and as attested by good morale 
among workers. The only question is whether the Government 
should not have been more forceful and austere in its treatment 
of labour and the consumer at earlier stages ; but perhaps no one 
who has not experienced the oppression and tedium of war-time 
Britain since September 1939 has the right to decide whether the 
people did not deserve, and even need, a short respite. 

It is noteworthy that the Conservative Party has in its Industrial 
Charter (May 1947) declared that it will not reverse the nationalis- 
ation that has already been instituted, but hopes only to administer 
the plans more efficiently and with some slight qualifications. 

A high consciousness of the problems raised by democratic 
planning on the British scale has developed : such problems as the 
adequacy of the machinery of Government, labour mobility, labour 
incentives, understanding by the workers of the new economy and 
of their position in it, and civil liberties. Speculation is constant 
and intense on such questions as the planning arrangements at the 
centre, the relationship between finances and the plans, the functions 
of the Government departments and the problem of their co-ordina- 
tion, the composition of the national boards and the extent and 
manner of decentralisation. Even the reform of parliamentary 
procedure is involved. 

The relative unwillingness of labour to move from one place 
or occupation to another gives rise to anxious thought. There is an 
evident limit to the responsiveness of labour towards the changing 
nature of any plan concerning new towns and development areas. 

The much-discussed question as to how far social security, the 
guaranteed week, full employment, family allowances and trade 
union strength will blunt the incentive to work can as yet receive 
no final answer. 

The advent of a planned economy in a large democracy has 
raised very prominently the question as to what economic and social 
education men and women in such a democracy must have in order 
to realise the relationship between their economic demands and the 
conditions necessary to meet such demands. The question of how 
men and women are to learn the nature of economics, the intricate 
problems of production, consumption, investment, foreign trade, 
division of labour and the obligations of all occupations to one 
another—this question has never yet been properly faced by any 
Government, though it is perhaps the most important problem of 
the twentieth century. Workers can be as guilty of underproduction 
and underinvestment as was ever alleged of employers. The inform- 
ation services of the British Government, with their “ Work or 
Want ” and “ Export or Die ” advertisements, and the newspaper 
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advertisements of the week’s economic achievements compared 
with targets, are valuable and important in the present situation. 
However, something more profound and elementary, more vivid 
and more truly educative is required. It is not enough for several 
score of the parliamentary Labour Party to have been nurtured in 
the Workers’ Educational Association classes ; hundreds of thousands, 
even millions, need that preparation. It is in Britain that this question 
will be answered for the world, for she starts with a splendidly 
contrived system of Government, a high prestige in her public 
service and sober and public-spirited trade union, consumer, muni- 
cipal and party movements ; but what the British workers need is 
hope ; the hope that if they bend themselves to heavy tasks for 
another few years, on short commons as they are and must be, 
there will be an exit from a gloomy tunnel. That hope can only be 
realised through the recovery of Europe as a whole. 





Vocational Guidance in the United States 
by 
Dr. Harry A. JAGER 


Chief of the Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Division 
of Vocational Education, United States Office of Education 


The following article is a further contribution to the series of mono- 
graphs appearing in the Review on vocational guidance’, a subject 
which appears on the agenda of the next session of the International 
Labour Conference. It was in the United States that, 40 years ago 
the first organised vocational guidance service was set up, and the 
International Labour Office has therefore particular pleasure in present- 
ing this outline, by a recognised authority on the subject, of the history 
and present developments of vocational guidance in the United States. 


7 year 1948 is regarded by many authorities as the 40th anni- 
versary of the beginning of the vocational guidance movement 
in the United States. In 1908 Mr. Frank Parsons, an energetic 
leader, writer and organiser, established the Vocational Bureau 
in Boston, Massachusetts, and although he died within a year, his 
services up to and including the organisation of the Bureau left 
an indelible imprint on the vocational guidance movement. Years 
of work by other people in various places contributed to the 
beginnings, but to Parsons goes the credit in the eyes of many for 
the actual inauguration of formal vocational guidance services. 


HISTORICAL LANDMARKS 


Two volumes will furnish the reader with ‘scholarly histories of 
vocational guidance services in the United States.? It will be suffi- 
cient here to point out a few of the more important landmarks. 





1 Cf. “ Vocational Guidance in New Zealand”, by R. WinTERBOURN, Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, pp. 393-407 ; “ Vocational 
Guidance for Juveniles in the United Kingdom”, by H. At. D. Parker, idem, Vol. 
LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp. 15-25 ; and “ Vocational Guidance in Belgium”, 
by E. Loset, idem, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, pp. 187-204. 

8 ——- of Vocational Guidance , by John M. Brewer and others (New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1942) ; Guidance Personnel Service in Education, by Anna Y. 
REED (Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1944 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Local Beginnings. 


Vocational guidance, although sponsored by organisations with 
industrial background such as the Consumers’ League and the 
Chamber of Commerce, developed first in certain cities through 
the school systems. Cities which played a prominent part in this 
development in the early days are Boston, New York, Cincinnati, 
Grand Rapids (Michigan), Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, Hartford (Connecticut), Salt Lake City and 
Seattle. In each of these cities the school department, operated 
in many cases by civic and business organisations, began the work 
of acquainting the children about to enter employment with their 
opportunities in relation to their abilities. The first full-time State 
service established was the New York Bureau of Guidance, organised 
in 1929 under the direction of Mr. George E. Hutcherson. In Ver- 
mont, provision had been made by law in 1915 for a “ course of study 
of vocational opportunities ” but a full-time director was not pro- 
vided to carry on vocational guidance work. These local and State 
beginnings did not all mature but have, nevertheless, provided a 
stimulus to the development of vocational guidance in the country. 


Use of Tests. 


Among the techniques early employed in vocational guidance was 
that of testing. The comprehensive testing programme engaged in 
on a vast scale by the military authorities in the first World War 
stimulated the general use of tests as an aid to matching men with 
jobs. Between the wars, many of the professional vocational guidance 
leaders continued, through their writings and teachings, to advocate 
a wider use of tests, and the introduction of group tests and improved 
methods of evaluation made this system available economically 
to thousands of agencies doing vocational guidance work. Those 
who are familiar with the system of tests used by the military autho- 
rities in the second World War agree that the millions of dollars 
spent will bear fruit everywhere in the progressive use of tests in 
all fields of vocational guidance. 


Influence of the Economic Depression. 


Another influence on the growth of vocational guidance came 
from the economic depression of the 1930’s. Three agencies estab- 
lished to relieve or improve the conditions of widespread unemploy- 
ment depended, each in its own way, upon vocational guidance 
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activities to make their programmes more effective. The Works 
Progress Administration published many volumes of occupational 
information and sponsored guidance activities, in many cases ela- 
borate, which varied from State to State. The two agencies devoted 
to unemployed youth, the National Youth Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, made use of vocational guidance from 
the beginning. The efforts of these organisations were directed not 
merely at placing young people in the most appropriate work but 
also at counselling them in the more general sense of the term. 


National Occupational Conference. 


An important private agency appeared in 1933 in the form of 
the National Occupational Conference. This organisation, sup- 
ported by funds from the Carnegie Foundation, was organised 
under the American Association-for Adult Education. In the six 
or more years of its existence, during which it spent some half 
million dollars, the Conference had an extraordinary influence 
in many directions on the development of guidance services ; it 
published half a dozen books which are still standard works and 
put on a firm foundation the magazine Occupations, the official 
organ of the leading vocational guidance body today; and by 
means of organised tours and conferences it convinced many school 
administrators of the great importance of vocational guidance, 
an important result, since the lack of administrative recognition 
has been one of the greatest weaknesses in the movement. Finally, 
in winding up its affairs, the Conference assisted in the establish- 
ment of the first organised service devoted to guidance work in the 
United States Office of Education, the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service ; this service became the Federal nucleus in 
a system of assisting State education departments in the establish- 
ment of State supervisors. 


The Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 


With the setting up of this Office, Federal funds under the 
George-Deen Act were made available to States by the Commissioner 
of Education, in order to cover a part of the cost of vocational 
guidance supervision. In 1938 Maryland became the first State to 
take advantage of this provision. Today 46 States have official 
State department units devoted to guidance work. 

The importance of State organised and financed leadership can 
hardly be exaggerated. In the United States, Departments of Educa- 
tion do not universally provide leadership in every phase of educa- 
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tional endeavour. Many phases are left to the local education 
authority or to the teachers’ colleges and their professional depart- 
ments. The fact that vocational guidance became so nearly a uni- 
versal provision in State departments is a remarkable tribute to the 
importance attached to this activity during the last ten years. 


Role of the Federal Government. 


Those unfamiliar with the organisation of education in the 
United States should be warned against attributing too large an 
administrative role to the Federal Government in the administration 
of State and local education. Education is considered a State func- 
tion, and Federal prerogatives extend only to leadership and co- 
ordination ; when Federal funds are used in State and local vocational 
guidance programmes, the Office of Education requires only that 
State activities should conform to the very general terms of the Acts 
concerning vocational education. The States, therefore, are free to 
organise guidance programmes according to their own philosophy 
and needs. National leadership has provided sufficient opportunity 
for community of thinking to ensure that certain minimum standards 
are generally observed. The amount of money available from Federal 
sources is in fact so small that this factor alone could not influence 
the growth of guidance in any arbitrary way. 


Influence of Professional Organisations. 


The three professional organisations which probably most 
influenced the development of guidance work in the United States 
are the National Vocational Guidance Association, the National 
Education Association, and the American Vocational Association. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association appeared soon 
after Parsons began in 1908 and has shown a steady growth since, 
particularly during the last 10 years. Its organ, Occupations, is the 
most widely known magazine devoted to vocational guidance, 
reaching some 6,500 subscribers. Its various divisions and com- 
mittees constantly study the entire field of guidance and issue reports 
which affect professional progress and standards. 

The National Education Association, although by its nature 
devoted to every phase of educational effort, has also issued a number 
of important reports and on one or two occasions has given special 
emphasis to the specific promotion of guidance work. 

The American Vocational Association through its professional 
activities has always promoted vocational guidance, and to its 
influence in focusing public opinion on the need for Federal financial 
aid for vocational education, including vocational guidance, must be 
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ascribed the chief credit for the passing of the George-Barden Act of 
1946, under which Federal aid became available to the States for 
this purpose. 

More recently the American Psychological Association has set 
up a division for the guidance phases of psychology particularly. This 
body is interested in such things as raising the professional standards 
of counselling, promoting the status of the clinical psychologist as 
one of the important professional workers, and in establishing 
standards of certification. 


The United States Employment Service. 


Among other Federal agencies that have played an important 
part in furthering the development of vocational guidance, perhaps 
the most important is the United States Employment Service. The 
contributions of this service have been in three directions: it has 
conducted remarkable studies in job analysis, culminating in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, an indispensable handbook for 
every vocational counsellor ; it has made equally important studies 
of worker analysis ; and it has established counselling activities as 
regular procedures in its offices, thereby making valuable contribu- 
tions to the principles and practices of counselling. Some of its 
activities have had the assistance of private grants. All of them have 
had able leadership. There is no vocational guidance scheme in the 
United States which would not be poorer were it not for the activities 
of the United States Employment Service. 


Other Government Agencies. 


Other Government bureaux have issued material and made 
studies adaptable to guidance purposes, though it is not possible to 
give a complete list of them here. The publications of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor are invaluable. In the 
Department of Commerce, regular census statistics, the periodical 
reports on domestic commerce, and publications designed to aid 
persons who wish to establish small businesses have furnished basic 
material for counsellors in the vocational guidance programmes. 
The armed forces have made many contributions, particularly in 
aiding the adjustment of ex-servicemen to civilian life. The Veterans 
Administration has done very important work, especially since the 
end of the second World War. 
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PRINCIPAL AGENCIES CONDUCTING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


No complete account of all agencies conducting guidance services 
at present in the United States is possible within the compass of this 
article, but the activities of the most important are summarised 
below. 


The Employment Service. 


The United States Employment Service has offered job counselling 
as part of its regular programme ever since 1933, although during the 
war the development of these services was temporarily halted. In the 
years 1945-1947 the service gave counsel to 1,880,425 applicants, 
of whom 1,300,000 were ex-servicemen. Job counselling service 
is given in each of the 1,800 local offices, in more than half of which 
there is at least one full-time counsellor ; part-time counsellors, who 
have been provided with in-service training, are available in the 
remainder. The Federal office maintains a branch for employment 
counselling, selection placement and testing, and this has a counter- 
part in each of the State-operated affiliated services. At the present 
time the local offices counsel approximately 100,000 individuals. 

The central office of the Employment Service, which is continually 
developing new techniques and methods, quotes the following as 
among the most important material published specifically to assist 
counselling activities in local offices : the Basic Counselling Manual ; 
sets of training booklets, including instructors’ guides, trainee 
workbooks and aids to training evaluation ; the “ General Aptitude 
Test Battery ”, a set of tests designed to measure ten basic aptitudes 
for 20 broad fields of work and over 2,000 specific occupations ; 
occupational guides, designed to provide occupational and employ- 
ment market information on the country’s 100 most important 
occupations ; a manual and a training guide on selective placement 
for the handicapped ; studies on the physical demands of key occupa- 
tions ; physical capacities appraisals for major physical disabilities ; 
a guide to counselling material, compiled jointly with the Office of 
Education, which gives important sources of material concerning 
the employment market and individual analysis ; and manuals of 
information concerning the employment market. 


The Veterans Administration. 


The Veterans Administration, set up under two public laws! 
to deal with the rehabilitation of the ex-servicemen of the second 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIIL, No. 5, Nov. 19438, p. 648. 
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World War, has an Advisement and Guidance Service which is 
responsible for developing and administering its counselling pro- 
gramme. This service acts in close co-operation with three other 
services, the Registration and Research Service, the Training 
Facilities Service and the Education and Training Service, which 
work together to provide and supervise the counselling, education 
and training and vocational adjustment of ex-servicemen. 

Under the law every disabled ex-serviceman requiring vocational 
rehabilitation must take advantage of the counselling facilities pro- 
vided by the Veterans Administration. Other ex-servicemen may 
avail themselves of the facilities if they wish. 

The Veterans Administration states that “. . . the primary 
object of counselling services furnished the veteran must be to 
assist him in selecting an employment objective or vocational goal 
and the training courses best suited to effect his readjustment to 
civilian life, having special regard to occupational adjustment as 
a factor in this process ”. The Administration conducts its counsel- 
ling in accordance with a Manual of Advisement and Guidance, 
which requires that “. . . each veteran . . . be counselled as 
a person regarded as a complete entity with reference to his needs ”. 
It is pointed out that the aid of social casework exchanges may 
have to be drawn on to solve difficult family and financial problems, 
and psychiatric care may be necessary in the treatment of personal 
and emotional problems. The system aims at developing in the 
ex-serviceman “an attitude of self-help in order that he may take 
the responsibility for deciding his own course of action ”. 

The Advisement and Guidance Service has been established 
in centres—the Administration expected them to number 400—at 
colleges and universities. 

The Administration gives great attention to the training of its 
counsellors. Three specific types of training are provided : (a) orien- 
tation training, (b) in-service training, and (c) professional training. 
Research is also conducted for the purpose of improving the counsel- 
ling techniques and procedures and of measuring the effectiveness 
of the counselling service that is being provided. Up to the end of 
August 1947 more than a million ex-servicemen had availed them- 
selves of the counselling services at some 700 nationally distributed 


centres. 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is the Federal Govern- 
ment agency devoted to the training and placement in gainful 
employment of the civilian physically handicapped. The Office 
has branches in every State, and provides supervision and assistance 
to State personnel in their counselling work. 
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Although the number of cases handled by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is relatively small compared with that of the Veterans 
Administration or the Employment Service, its procedures make 
it an important agency in the development of vocational counselling. 
A recent statement lays down the general principles observed, 
namely that : (a) no case once undertaken is considered completed 
until the client is gainfully employed in accordance with the abilities 
remaining to him and (0b) responsibility continues after the client 
has been placed in employment. “ Counselling in vocational rehabi- 
litation therefore becomes a combination of the measurement and 
guidance methods of the psychologist and the casework methods 
of the social worker, with the added feature of continuity of 
casework from referral through preparation for and placement in 
employment.” ! 


Community Vocational Guidance Services for Adults. 


The first vocational guidance service established at Boston 
catered essentially for adults. Since that time a number of commu- 
nities have supported such services independently of Federal agen-° 
cies, the local school system or any other organisations. During 
the 1930’s when widespread unemployment produced many prob- 
lems for displaced workers, the number of these centres increased. 


After the second World War, with the return of ex-servicemen, 
the number again increased until there were probably some 1,500 
to 2,000. In many cases, communities organised guidance centres 
in order to assist ex-servicemen, often initiating a process which was 
continued by referring the ex-servicemen to the more specific ser- 
vices of the Veterans Administration. The centres were usually 
supported by local funds drawn from various sources, though some 
States such as Michigan and New York supplied State support. 
When the number of returning ex-servicemen decreased, many of 
these centres were continued with the object of offering vocational 
guidance to all adults. It is probable, therefore, that community 
adult counselling services will play an increasing part in vocational 
guidance. 


The Public School System. 


The public school system, which annually enrolls nearly 
30,000,000 children, is the largest single vocational guidance agency 
in the United States. Among its resources are the Federal funds 
and professional assistance mentioned above and State officials 


_' Cf. the description of methods used in the United States in the vocational 
adjustment of the disabled in “The Placement of Disabled Workers ”, International 
Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, pp. 533-542. 
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who supervise and promote vocational guidance in the local school 
systems. Thousands of independent local school systems have, 
independently of outside assistance or encouragement, incorporated 
guidance programmes into their curricula. A study recently 
completed ! stated that 6,700 full- and part-time counsellors and 
guidance supervisors were employed in 29 States in 1947. In 44 
States guidance supervisors are included in the State staff. 

The comprehensiveness of the schools’ guidance programme is 
one element in its importance. This programme includes, for example, 
the support of counsellor-training courses in colleges and universities 
and the provision of in-service itinerant training personnel. Approxi- 
mately one third of the States require that school counsellors are to 
be certificated if public funds are used in paying their salaries. The 
larger localities are providing directors and supervisors to develop 
guidance services in their own systems. There is a growing move- 
ment to begin the guidance programme in the elementary school 
and to continue the programme throughout the pupil’s career 
at the secondary school and after he has left school. 

The practice of vocational guidance in the public schools is 
increasing. In compiling State and national educational statistics 
it is now a general practice to make specific enquiries concerning 
the provisions for guidance work. In many States only schools 
which conduct a vocational guidance programme are eligible to 
receive public funds for any school purpose. 


PREVALENT PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


In the following statement of principles and practices which 
appear to be prevalent or emerging in vocational guidance in the 
United States, vocational guidance is taken as meaning a programme 
of activities which are not instructional in nature and which have 
as their ultimate purpose the vocational adjustment of the individual. 


Multiplicity of Factors. 


Vocational guidance aimed at vocational adjustment involves 
every necessary factor in the ordinary adjustment of the individual, 
with the additional obligation that these factors function in the 
work the person performs. Vocational guidance programmes are 
always considered to involve such things as the interest, aptitudes 
and ability of the individual and the occupational opportunities 
available to him according to these traits. Work, whether it is on 





1 A Study of the Status of State Guidance Programs, by Glenn E. Sirs (Lansing, 
Michigan, State Department of Public Instruction, Office of Vocational Education, 


1947). 
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the farm, in the shop or in the home, involves the health of the indi- 
vidual, his personality, his social and economic background and 
that part of his education not devoted specially to job preparation. 
He takes to his daily work his hand and his brain but also the mood 
in which he left home, his attitude towards fellow workers and 
employers and all the other complex things which go to make up 
his physical and mental pattern. Vocational guidance cannot 
neglect any one of these factors in attempting the vocational adjust- 
ment of the individual. 


Two Main Types of Programme. 


The vocational guidance counsellor meets with two main types 
of guidance problem, namely the guidance of the adult who consults 
him at a time of emergency, and the school pupil. In the one case 
the counsellor will have to reconstruct his client’s history as best 
he can, analyse his present status, and help him to arrive at a solution 
of his problems, taking as long a view as possible. This situation 
is common, for example, in the case of ex-servicemen, vocationally 
displaced persons and those recently physically handicapped. In the 
case of the school pupil, on the other hand, the counsellor has access 
to the cumulative records which have been kept throughout the 
school career of the pupil. 


Continuity of Service. 


Vocational guidance tends to be a programme which begins as 
soon as the child is available to public agencies (usually the school), 
and ends only when the adult has no further use for its services. 


New Developments. 


The vocational guidance programme requires and is continually 
developing new tools and techniques. 

A few tests, a little occupational information and a casual in- 
terview are no longer sufficient. Thousands of professional workers 
are developing new tests, new counselling methods, new surveys and 
techniques, new plans for research and new evaluation schemes. 


Status of Counsellors. 


Standard qualifications are becoming universally required of 
vocational guidance counsellors. 

Until recently only a few institutions and agencies made any 
attempt to train counsellors and not all of these based the training 
on a job analysis of the counsellor’s work. With the recognition of 
the importance of the counsellor’s task and the increasing complexity 
of his duties, there has grown a demand for adequate training of 
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counsellors. All the important agencies provide in-service training 
for their counsellors and many colleges and universities are offering 
new and comprehensive courses. 

The standard demanded in the public schools is normally certi- 
fication. In other public agencies the required standard is set forth 
in civil service examination statements. In private agencies pro- 
fessional associations are striving to set up similar standards. 


Evaluation of Practical Results. 

There is a movement to assess the practical value of vocational 
guidance on the basis of enquiries into the standards of the pro- 
cedures, staff and administrative provisions, and of the effects that 
the programme has had on individuals and the economy. 


Guidance, Not Selection. 

The vocational guidance programme aims at enabling the indi- 
vidual to make his own decisions regarding his better vocational 
adjustment. 

The principle is firmly established. The guidance programme is 
not a recruiting device, no matter how worthy the cause. The 
needs of industry are presented as job opportunities from which 
the individual should choose sensibly in view of his own aptitudes 
and of elements in the opportunities such as number, local availa- 
bility and permanence which make his choice realistic. A distinction 
is made between industrial selection programmes and guidance 
programmes. The principle holds that an unwise choice by the 
individual is more to be tolerated by a democratic society than 
another choice made through the decision of others, however sound 
such a decision may be. 


THE TRAINING OF COUNSELLORS 


The training of a vocational guidance counsellor falls into two 
parts : pre-employment training at a university or college ; and in- 
service training provided by the agency employing him or the 
supervisory staff of State personnel attached to the agency. 


Pre-Employment Training. 

Relatively few of the 1,700-1,800 universities, colleges or similar 
institutions in the United States offer regular courses during the 
academic year which are directly or indirectly related to the training 
of vocational counsellors, though a considerable number of summer 
courses are held every year. Only lately have institutions of higher 
education as a whole considered the necessity of organising a com- 
prehensive sequence of courses designed to make the vocational 
counsellor competent in all the duties which will fall to him. There 
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has been a tendency to emphasise one side of the counsellor’s work 
at the expense of other sides, whereby training is thrown out of 
balance. For example, one institution gives great emphasis to tests 
and measurements, another to mental hygiene problems, while still 
another concentrates on the occupational sides of the programme. 
More recently attention has been paid to analysis. There is also the 
strong movement already mentioned to standardise the qualifications 
required of candidates for the post of vocational counsellor. One of 
the best descriptions of the counsellor’s work is contained in a 
pamphlet issued by the War Manpower Commission. Other des- 
criptions emphasise the duties of the counsellor in a particular 
situation, for example in a public school or a centre for ex-servicemen. 
All these descriptions of the counsellor’s duties agree, however, on 
the necessity for training in certain essentials ; upon these essentials 
the counsellor would base his further studies according to the place 
and type of work in which he was later engaged. 

The basic training which is generally considered essential involves 
the study of (a) methods of obtaining, recording and interpreting 
information about the individual ; (b) information about the training 
and qualifications necessary for the various types of employment ; (c) 
the technique of counselling; (d) the organisational and administra- 
tive aspects of vocational guidance. Each of these subjects can be 
divided into separate courses which are often elaborate, e.g., tests and 
measurements, occupational and worker analysis, or the relationship 
of the vocational guidance programme to school and community 
organisation. 

Along with the training in these subjects there are usually courses 
in basic psychology, the problems of labour and management, 
statistical methods and other subjects. There are, furthermore, 
more specialised courses to prepare counsellors for the supervisory 
and administrative positions which occur as vocational guidance 
develops, and courses for those who wish to specialise as clinical 
psychologists (a doctor’s degree is necessary for these) or who wish to 
specialise in tests or the mental hygiene aspects of vocational 
adjustment. 

National conferences have been held during the last few years by 
institutions interested in the training of counsellors. The conferences 
are sponsored by State supervisors in co-operation with the Office 
of Education and are supported by universities and colleges. The 
object of the conferences is to establish standards in the training 
programmes of counsellors as regards content, method and level of 
professional achievement. 





?U.S. War Manpower Commission: Training of Vocational Counsellors 


(Washington, D.C., 1944). 
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In-Service Training. 

In-service training has three objectives : (a) to enable an inexpe- 
rienced person to cope with an emergency situation ; (b) to enable 
experienced workers to carry out the prescribed activities of the 
agency for which they work ; (c) to up-grade trained workers. 

Great progress has been made in in-service training. The great 
national agencies such as the Veterans Administration, the United 
States Employment Service and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation have their own schemes. In the public school system, in-service 
training is conducted largely by the supervisors by means of group 
training and individual visits to counsellors. Great importance is 
attached to in-service training as it is realised that, whilst both young 
people and adults require as much guidance as can be made available, 
the supply of trained staff is quite inadequate ; in-service training is 
called upon to effect practical if partial provision in places where 
fully trained staff will not be available for years to come. 


PROVISION OF EQUIPMENT 


The legitimate and logical claims of vocational guidance workers 
for adequate materials have gradually been recognised, and manuals 
and text books are now beginning to specify requirements, for 
example, a private room for the interview and supplies of tests, 
forms and reference materials. In plans for school buildings, provision 
is now made for facilities for the counselling staff and clients, and 
funds for guidance services are included in the general budgets of 
administrations. 


EVALUATION 


Attempts are being made by various bodies in the United States 
to assess the efficacy of the guidance procedures used in particular 
organisations and to discover to what extent counselling has affected 
the lives of the people who have received it. 

One such attempt was made by a group called the Committee 
for the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards in a 
pamphlet published in 19391, which includes a section devoted to 
methods of guidance, and lists nearly 250 criteria which should be 
applied to guidance methods. This pamphlet, although a private 
publication, has great influence through the regional associations 
which work at raising and maintaining the standards of secondary 
schools and colleges. 





1A revised edition is to appear shortly. 
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Research into methods of checking the value of the guidance 
practices used in the schools is also being conducted by the national 
organisation of State supervisors of guidance services. The super- 
visors are co-operating with the Committee for the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 

Much information which is useful in assessing the practical 
value of counselling is gained by “follow-up ”, i.e., the practice 
of keeping contact with former clients after they have taken up 
employment, though the evidence collected is admittedly very often 
subjective, and it is sometimes hard to prove that progress in 
employment has been caused by anything that has happened in 
the vocational counselling interview. <A serious study of this problem 
is being made by professional workers in a wholesome spirit of self- 
criticism. 


INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRY 


The importance attached by industry to the techniques of 
vocational guidance is shown in the elaborate and expensive pro- 
visions for the use of tests and measurements, interviewing, and 
job and worker analysis used in personnel offices of some large 
industrial organisations. It has been realised that the happiness 
and satisfaction of the worker in his work is an important element 
in increased production. 

The personnel office in the industrial undertaking makes use of 
the data available at the schools and State employment offices 
from which it draws its labour supply in order to obtain accurate 
information whereby applicants may be placed in the posts most 
suited to their abilities and personalities. Moreover it is now custo- 
mary for members of the staff of personnel departments in industry 
to be members of professional organisations of vocational guidance, 
and there is a free exchange of guidance workers in schools, employ- 
ment agencies and similar groups and the personne! offices of industry. 
In spite of these common interests, however, an important distinction 
must be made between the interests of the vocational guidance 
services and the interests of the personnel departments [in industry ; 
the main interest of the personnel office is the success of the industrial 
concern ; the object of the vocational counselling office is to preserve 
the rights of choice, adjustment and progress for the individual. 
The interests of the two groups are quite reconcilable, but the dis- 
tinction remains important in a society which fosters above all 
the freedom and initiative of the individual whenever these tend 
to become subordinate to the interests of corporate organisation, 
whether political or economic. 
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INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION 


The fact that the techniques of vocational guidance can give 
so clear a picture of the individual on the one hand and the possi- 
bilities of vocational employment and adjustment on the other is 
having important repercussions on the structure of education. In 
a country in which the State has undertaken the responsibility of 
offering education to all from the first years in which an individual 
can take advantage of it up to an age limit which constantly tends 
to rise, the guidance programme raises some very pointed questions : 
is this education to be limited by the demands of tradition, the 
requirements of some superior educational level such as that of a 
college or university, or the confines of a programme outlined with 
some rigidity by the State or local authority ? Or is this education 
to be adjusted to the needs of the individual in the community 
in which he expects to live and work and in terms of his powers to 
take advantage of it ? If the second of these alternatives prevails, 
to what extent can education of this kind meet the need for passing 
on a common understanding of cultural, social and economic 
matters ? Further, if a common understanding is to be taught, 
how can it be made available to all the individuals of various levels 
of ability ? More specifically, how can the use of the mother 
tongue, the understanding of democracy and the skill of earning 
a living be made available to the boys and girls placed lowest in 
the grouping according to ability (to use only one example of the 
kinds of individual difficulties)? How, at the same time, can 
the same things be taught to all the others, including those placed 
in the highest group ? The total enrolment of a school is repre- 
sentative of the total adult group in the nation. The pupils will 
distribute themselves throughout society in all the categories of 
employment into which the labour force enters ; they will vote, 
support the arts, raise their families and engage in all the other 
pursuits which together make up the life of the nation. Educators 
are beginning to see that to enable citizens to do better the desirable 
things which they are going to do anyway—to quote a familiar 
definition of the purpose of education—the techniques of vocational 
guidance must be used in analysing the problems of the individual 
and of the community and in building the educational curriculum. 


The vocational guidance movement in the United States has 
implications far beyond the simple question of how to get an indi- 
vidual into suitable employment. It appears inevitable that the 
larger question involved will affect all the relationships, not merely 
between education and industry, but also between the individual 
and the best life possible for him in his community, in his nation 
and in the world. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Family Allowance Schemes in 1947: I 


An article in the Review in April 19401 outlined the growth of 
legislation on family allowances up to 1939, and analysed the provisions 
in effect at that time. Short notes have also appeared from time to time 
in the “ Industrial and Labour Information” section on new family 
allowance measures. In view of continuing developments and the 
numerous requests received by the Office for information regarding 
legislation on family allowances, it has seemed desirable to present 
another survey of such legislation which takes account of wartime and 
post-war changes in the older schemes as well as the introduction of 
new schemes. 

A survey of present schemes accordingly appears below. The article 
will be concluded in the May issue of the Review with a description of 
the varying rates of allowance and systems of finance and administration 
in the national schemes. 


Family allowance schemes, which had already exhibited a 
tendency to spread before the second World War, did not cease to 
grow even during the war, and their expansion has continued in the 
post-war years. The economic problems which families face in 
endeavouring to balance their incomes and expenditures for family 
needs, including the rearing of children, have led more and more 
countries to establish programmes of family grants. In some parts 
of the world, family allowances have now become a major element 
in the social security structure, along with other income-maintenance 
measures. 

The present article presents a survey of existing general 
schemes of family allowances. No attempt is made, however, to give 
a detailed chronology of the legislative and administrative steps 
taken in developing each plan, ora detailed description of the structure 
and operations of each one. The most recent amendments of the 
scheme of each country have been taken into account as far as 
possible, but as some schemes are still in a state of flux, it is possible 





_ * Vol. XLI, No. 4, pp. 837-8370: “Recent Developments in Compulsory 
Systems of Family Allowances”, by Claire Horrner. 
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that not all of the most recent changes have been included in every 
case. Further, it should be realised that, in some of the countries 
now in the grasp of severe inflation, the family allowances authorised 
by existing laws may have little real meaning in terms of current 
purchasing power and that they often now possess only a token or 
symbolic significance. Nevertheless, the provisions contained in the 
present legislation of these countries are of interest, since they 
undoubtedly will influence greatly the types of measure adopted 
after stable currencies have been re-established. 

In general, the present article deals only with plans which provide 
for recurring cash payments on behalf of children to a large propor- 
tion of a nation’s families. It does not consider at all, or makes 
only passing reference to, related family welfare legislation dealing 
with matters such as the following : lump-sum birth grants or loans ; 
allowances in respect of adult dependants ; allowances in kind or in 
the form of services ; supplements on behalf of children payable only 
to social insurance beneficiaries ; special concessions or privileges 
extended to large families; wholly voluntary schemes for family 
allowances which have no legislative basis; and governmental 
schemes confined exclusively to one or a few small occupational 
groups. In short, the article is concerned mainly with family 
allowance schemes proper which have fairly general application. 


PREVALENCE OF PLANS 


At the present time, family allowance schemes of broad scope are 
in operation in more than 25 nations of the world. This contrasts 
with the eight nations noted as having schemes in the article on 
family allowances in the Review in 1940. The steady growth in recent 
years of the belief that society should intervene to assist in supple- 
menting the income of families with children is strikingly manifested 
in this comparison. While there is much diversity in the nature of 
existing plans, they all appear to have the common objective of 
improving the economic position of families and especially larger 
families. 

Of the family allowance schemes reviewed in this article, 17 are 
found on the continent of Europe: in Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the U.S.S.R. In addition, regulations concerning employer 
contributions under the new Yugoslav social insurance system 
which came into force in 1947 include a 6 per cent. contribution for 
family allowances. It is apparent that there are very few countries 
on the European continent which have no scheme at the present time, 
and studies of the possibilities of adopting a plan have already been 
undertaken in some of these. The United Kingdom and Ireland 
complete the list of European nations which already have schemes in 
operation providing for family allowances. 

In the Western Hemisphere, plans of diverse scope exist in four 
countries : in Canada in North America and in Brazil, Chile, and 
Uruguay in South America. In addition, Argentina has several 
special schemes for particular classes of employees, while Bolivia 
and Peru each has a special scheme for a single group of workers. 
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The absence of family allowance legislation in the United States 
makes it one of the very few industrialised countries of the world 
which does not have a scheme. 

Family allowance schemes are found in the Far East only in 
Australia and New Zealand. In the Middle East, a scheme has been 
established in the Lebanon. 


EVOLUTION OF LEGISLATION 


Pre-War Schemes. 


The Review article of 1940 noted that family allowance laws had 
been enacted in eight countries by the end of 1938, in the following 
sequence : New Zealand (1926), Australia (State of New South Wales) 
(1927), Belgium (1930), France (1932), Italy (1936), Chile (1937), 
and Spain and Hungary (1938). Plans continue to function in each 
of these countries at the present time, but generally they have 
undergone substantial modification, and their scope has been 
extended. The main steps in the development of these schemes are 
briefly reviewed here. - 

The New Zealand scheme introduced in 1926 was limited by a 
means test to low-income families. This feature was retained when 
the scheme was absorbed into the Dominion’s general social security 
system by the Social Security Act, 1938, which statute with its 
amendments provides the general framework for the present family 
benefit scheme. As from 1 April 1946, however, the income quali- 
fication for family benefits ceased to apply, and a universal 
scheme was thereby established. Through amendments, a progres- 
sive increase has occurred in the coverage and size of family benefits 
paid under the New Zealand system. 

The limited scheme which had been set up in Australia by the 
State of New South Wales in 1927 was replaced in 1941 by a new 
and comprehensive Commonwealth plan established by the Child 
Endowment Act of 7 April 1941. Various provisions of the 1941 
Act were modified or liberalised by amendments in 1942? and 1945. 
A consolidation of all provisions was effected in the Social Services 
Consolidation Act of 11 June 1947. 

An extensive system of family allowances was in operation in 
Bdgium, originally on a voluntary basis and later on a compulsory 
basis, for a number of years prior to the second World War. Payment 
of family allowances to employed persons had been made compulsory 
by statute in 1930, and a 1937 Act made provision for their gradual 
extension on a mutual basis to families of independent workers and 
employers. A Legislative Order issued on 28 December 1944, shortly 
after the liberation of the country, brought the financing of family 
allowances for employed persons within the framework of the new 
Belgian post-war social insurance scheme and provided for improve- 
ment of the pre-war system of allowances. A substantial increase 
Over pre-war levels in the rates of allowance was provided by a 





__ For the consolidated text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, 
N.Z. 1 ; amendments, 1943, N.Z. 1 ; 1945, N.Z. 2 ; 1946, N.Z. 3. 
* For the consolidated text of the Act, see idem, 1942, Austral. 4. 
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nt’s Decree of 29 December 1944, which became effective in 
1945.4 Subsequent Orders and Decrees during 1945-1947 further 
modified the scope of the Belgian system and increased the size of the 
allowances paid. 

In France, the payment of family allowances was carried on 
voluntarily by employers from the first World War until 1932, when 
an Act gave legal recognition to the existing system and made pro- 
vision for its compulsory extension to all industries and occupations. 
During the following seven years, the system gradually developed 
through a series of decrees and other measures until the scheme 
applied to nearly all occupations and regions. In 1939, a Presidential 
Decree promulgating the so-called French Family Code provided 
for all family allowance schemes to be absorbed into a unified system.* 
After the war, an Ordinance of 4 October 1945 provided for the 
integration of the administrative and financial organisation of family 
allowances with that of the general social security scheme. Subse- 
quently, an Act of 22 August 1946, which is a part of the French 
programme for post-war reform of all social security legislation, 
repealed various previous legislation on family allowances and set up 
a new and liberalised scheme®; gradual application is now being given 
to the provisions of the 1946 Act. 

The first legislation dealing with family allowances in Italy 
was a Royal Decree of 21 August 1936, making such payments 
compulsory in industry ; previously, they had been provided only 
under collective agreements. Subsequent legislation made them 
compulsory in other branches, until finally an Act on 6 August 1940 
established a generalised and comprehensive scheme. Wartime 
orders and post-war decrees by the new Government have further 
extended the scope of the scheme and have provided, on several 
=" for substantial increases in rates of allowance and contri- 

ution. 

A scheme of family allowances for salaried employees was 
introduced in Chile by an Act of 5 February 1937. Its scope was 
considerably extended by a 1941 Act.* 

In Spain, the Act of 18 July 1938, instituting a compulsory 
system of family allowances, was followed by an Act in 19395 
extending benefits of the scheme to widows and orphans and by a 
1943 Act * applying the system compulsorily to agriculture. The 
original rates of allowance were increased by a Decree of 22 February 
1941 5 which also provided for other family benefits. A Decree of 
27 July 1943 raised allowance rates still further.’ 

The plan for manual workers of larger employers, established in 
Hungary by an Act of 28 December 1938, was amended in 1942 to 
increase considerably the size of allowances payable, and again in 





1 Cf. “The Belgian Social Security Scheme”, by Paul Goitpscuipt, Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 46-61. 

2 Cf. “ Family Allowances in France”, idem, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 
1945, pp. 196-210, for a detailed review of the development of family allowances 
in France up to 1945. 

3 Idem, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 86. 

* Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1937, Chile 1. 

5 Idem, 1941, Sp. 3. 
* Idem, 19438, Sp. 1. 
7 Idem, 1943, Sp. 4. 
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1945 to extend it to salaried employees also. Owing to inflation, 
it was suspended for a time in favour of grants in kind, but was 
revived and substantially reorganised by the Government Orders 
of 13 October 1946 and 4 February 1947. 


Wartime and Post-War Schemes. 


Throughout the war and during the immediate post-war years 
schemes of family allowances were started in many more countries. 
Schemes established during this period are noted below in chrono- 
logical order. 

A comprehensive and compulsory system of family allowances 
was established in the Netherlands by the Family Allowances Act of 
1939.4 Previously, a number of voluntary plans had been set up 
under collective agreements or otherwise for employees in private 
industry, Government employees, and school teachers. Some of 
these plans were officially recognised and allowed to continue as 
special schemes after the passage of the 1939 legislation. Various 
changes, including increases in rates of allowance and the inclusion 
of smaller families, have been made in the provisions of the scheme 
during its eight years of operation. 

One new scheme was instituted in 1941 and two new ones in 
1942. Family allowances based on a means test were authorised for 
large families in Brazil by a Legislative Decree of 19 April 1941 ; 
regulations governing the new scheme were issued on 22 April 1943 
and it was put into operation shortly afterwards.* A broad system 
of allowances was instituted in Bulgaria by regulations issued on 
4 August 1942, such allowances previously having been payable 
only to State employees. The scheme was further elaborated in 
regulations of 17 December 1943. In Portugal, a general scheme 
was adopted by a Legislative Decree of 13 August 1942%, a special 
scheme for officials and employees of the State being added by a 
Decree of 20 February 1943. <A new text of provisions for the 
general scheme was promulgated in a Legislative Decree of 29 
January 1944, which amended the 1942 legislation in various ways.* 

Family allowance systems were established in four additional 
countries in 1943. Legislation establishing a new scheme in Finland 
was enacted on 30 April 1943 with provisions for it to come into 
operation in July of that year.5 Subsequent amendments, Orders, 
and resolutions of the Council of State have elaborated and modified 
provisions of the original Act ; Acts of 18 October 1945 and 1 July 
1946 liberalised the provisions regarding the size of families qualifying 
for the allowance. Family allowances were established in the Lebanon 
by a Legislative Decree of 12 May 1943. In Switzerland, family 
allowances are applied through cantonal legislation, the first com- 
pulsory scheme being adopted by the canton of Vaud in an Act 
of 26 May 1943. Subsequently several other cantons, including 
Geneva, Fribourg, Neuchatel, and Lucerne, enacted similar legis- 
lation. Family allowance schemes are also operative in some of the 





1 Cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1941, Neth. 7. 
? Idem, 1943, Braz. 2. 

® Idem, 1942, Por. 1. 

* Idem, 1944, Por. 1. 

* Idem, 1943, Fin. 2, A. 
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other cantons on a voluntary basis. On 12 November 1943, an Act 
was adopted in Uruguay which introduced a family allowance 
system of broad scope but with an income limit. 

The year 1944 also saw the enactment of four new Acts concerning 
family allowances. By the Children’s Allowances Act of 23 February 
1944, a new scheme of allowances was established in Ireland? ; 
this was later amended by an Act of 2 April 1946. In the U.S.S.R.?, 
where for some years payments had been made only to very large 
families, a Decree issued on 8 July 1944 provided for the granting 
of allowances to smaller families and reorganised the earlier pro- 
visions in other ways. A Decree amending the 1944 provisions was 
issued on 26 November 1947. A new and inclusive family allowance 
system was established in Canada by an Act of 15 August 19448 
which provided for the payment of allowances to begin in July 
1945 ; an amendment to this Act was added by an Act of 31 August 
1946.4 Also in 1944, a Decree was issued in Rumania making pay- 
ment of family allowances compulsory, from 1 June 1944, for most 
of the employers in the country. 

Schemes of family allowance were established for the first time 
in the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia by Acts adopted in 
1945. The comprehensive British plan, set forth in the Family 
Allowances Act of 15 June 19455, embodied a number of the recom- 
mendations contained in the Beveridge Report and in the subsequent 
White Paper ® on Social Insurance. Payment of the allowances 
began on 6 August 1946. In Czechoslovakia, where children’s bonuses 
had been granted formerly only to recipients of old-age and invalidity 
pensions, the Provisional National Assembly on 13 December 1945 
adopted an Act which established a new family allowance plan of 
quite broad scope.? The Family Allowances Act of 1945 was one 
of a series of statutes enacted after the end of the war to adjust 
social insurance legislation and other social measures to the price 
increases which had occurred. The 1945 Act was substantially 
amended and expanded by an Act of 2 April 1947. 

The setting up of a new system of children’s allowances on a 
nation-wide basis was provided for in Norway by an Act of 26 
October 1946. Payments under this Act began to fall due in the 
last quarter of 1946. 

In 1947, a comprehensive scheme of family allowances was 
adopted by Sweden in the Act of 26 July: the Act came into force 
on 1 August 1947. Another Act passed at the same time provides 
additional allowances to orphans and to children of widows, disabled 
persons, and old-age pensioners, on the basis of a means test, and 
replaces an earlier Act on the same subject.!° A new plan was also 
set up in Luxembourg by an Act of 20 October 1947. Finally, by a 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 397. 

2 Cf. “ Social Insurance in the Soviet Union ”, p. 271, idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, 
Mar.-Apr. 1947. 

3 Cf. IL.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1944, Can. 3. 

* Idem, 1946, Can. 3. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 548. 

* Idem, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 668. 

7 Cf. 1.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1945, Cz. 3. 

8 Idem, 1947, Cz. 2. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 345. 

10 Idem, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 617. 
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Decree of 28 October 1947, a new scheme of family allowances was 
established in Poland where formerly they were paid only under 
collective agreements. The new Decree was to come into force on 
1 January 1948. 

It should also be noted that in various countries which do not 
yet have legislation on family allowances, the feasibility of adopting 
such legislation has been studied ; this has been the case, for example, 
in Denmark, Greece, and the Union of South Africa. 


OBJECTIVES OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


To understand the reasons underlying the rapid growth of legis- 
lation on family allowances, it is instructive to examine briefly the 
aims of the legislation. Diverse factors as well as problems peculiar 
to individual nations have undoubtedly been responsible for the varia- 
tions in the schemes in the various countries. Moreover, multiple short- 
term and long-term objectives were probably in the minds of the 
law-makers of each separate country when they adopted a particular 
scheme. Despite these circumstances, it is possible to distinguish 
several primary considerations which appear to have prompted 
the establishment of plans of family allowances. These consider- 
ations may conveniently be grouped under the separate headings 
of social, demographic, and economic policy, although all are 
substantially inter-related. 


Social Objectives. 


As an element in national social policy, family allowances are 
presumably designed, first and foremost, to raise the standards 
of living of children and of families containing children. Wages 
and other forms of income, not customarily being varied according 
to the family responsibilities of the recipient, have too often proved 
inadequate to cover the basic needs of families with children. The 
result is that many children are raised in conditions of poverty 
which impair their mental and physical development. Malnutrition, 
inadequate shelter, ill health, interrupted schooling, and juvenile 
delinguency—to mention only a few of the accompaniments of 
poverty—inevitably affect the well-being of the individual child, 
both while he is young and to some extent throughout life. Simple 
considerations of social justice have suggested that these conditions 
should be improved. 

The problem is accentuated at times when living costs are 
abnormally high. The ill effects of inflation fall with disproportionate 
— on families with children and, in turn, on the children them- 
selves. 

Moreover, the children of today are the adults of tomorrow. 
The persistent tendency for a large proportion of all children to 
be concentrated in families receiving relatively the lowest incomes 
has been observed in a number of countries. The long-term effects 
upon the welfare of a nation of allowing a major portion of its 
next generation of citizens to be raised under near-poverty conditions 
are sufficiently serious to be of prime social concern, quite apart 
from any humanitarian interest in the present well-being of children. 
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The desire to improve the physical circumstances in which 
children are raised, as well as to strengthen the family environment 
within which they live, undoubtedly has accounted for much of the 
spread of schemes of family allowances during the past two decades. 
The inflation and shortages occurring during or after the war, in 
virtually every country, have intensified the concern over the 
hardships which inadequate incomes bring to families with children. 

In countries in which the social programme includes a compre- 
hensive system of social insurance protection against major economic 
risks, the payment of family allowances may also in some cases be 

ed as a necessary complement to the scheme of insurance 
benefits. That is to say, unless family allowances are payable, the 
insurance scheme may be unable to provide adequate benefits for 
low-income workers with families in case of interrupted earnings 
without paying them more in benefit than they receive when working. 


Demographic Objectives. 


There is abundant evidence in official studies made prior to 
the enactment of legislation, as well as in parliamentary discussions, 
that another important motive has been a desire to increase the 
birth rate. Declining birth rates in numerous countries have pointed 
to the eventual prospect of a decline in population. This could 
involve, in the long run, a serious threat to national existence, 
apart from its depressing influence on the economic life of a nation. 
Demographic considerations of this kind have received special 
attention in a number of European countries. 

As a result of this type of preoccupation, provisions for family 
allowances have frequently formed part of a broader series of enact- 
ments designed to encourage and stimulate, in various ways, child- 
bearing and the rearing of large families (e.g., in Belgium, Bulgaria, 
France, Spain and the U.S.S.R.). This demographic orientation is 
also reflected to a certain extent in the internal design of some of the 
schemes. Their eligibility requirements, formulas for determining 
the size of the allowance payable to each family, and related pro- 
visions, seek to afford a progressively increasing inducement to the 
rearing of larger families. 


Economic Objectives. 


Because of the greater prevalence of children in families of low 
income, an express or implicit objective of family allowance measures 
is sometimes to modify the existing allocation of the national income. 
The extent to which this is achieved, of course, is dependent upon 
the sources from which the revenues of the family allowance scheme 
are drawn. A greater amount of redistribution probably takes place 
if the State finances the scheme out of the proceeds of progressive 
taxes, for example, than if the revenues are derived wholly from 
employer contributions shifted forward into the retail prices of the 
necessities of life, or than if the revenues are obtained in substantial 
part from contributions by the workers themselves. 

A closely related economic purpose which appears to underlie 
some of the schemes is the maintenance of domestic purchasing 
power, particularly that of lower-income families. This objective 
has been explicitly cited, for example, in connection with the 
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Canadian Act. A stabilised flow of income in the form of family 
allowances to a substantial segment of a nation’s families, in good 
times and bad, is regarded in some countries as an important element 
in programmes for maintenance of high employment levels. This 
feature of family allowances naturally is assigned less weight in 
periods of inflation and manpower shortages such as the present ; 
it will undoubtedly be emphasised again, however, if prospects of 
shrinking employment appear. 

It is interesting to note, in considering the economic aspects of 
family allowances, that in the past they have sometimes been used 
in periods of rising costs of living to provide a selective as distinguished 
from a general increase in wages. This has been particularly true 
of schemes originating through voluntary employer action. It was 
believed that whereas a general rise in wages by raising costs might 
generate a further upward spiral in prices, the payment of special 
allowances only to workers with children would serve to mitigate 
the cases of worst hardship with a much smaller impact on the general 
cost structure. 

In the early period of the family allowance movement, there was 
a tendency to regard the payments, in effect, as a part of wages ; 
that is, they were thought of as a supplemental wage for workers 
with families. As expansion of the coverage of older schemes and 
the introduction of new schemes led to greater generalisation of the 
payments, and as governmental supervision or administration of the 
plans increased, however, a new interpretation emerged, according 
to which family allowances are regarded not as a supplement to 
wages—and still less as a relief grant—but rather as a social measure 
for maintaining incomes which sovereign States for reasons of social 
and economic policy establish as a right for families containing 
children. This principle is seen in its clearest form in the “ universal ” 
schemes and is somewhat diluted in schemes restricting payments 
on the basis of employment status ; the continuing efforts and desires 
to broaden the coverage of the latter schemes, however, reflect the 
broad goal of universality toward which most of the plans are 
striving. 

The policies reflected and purposes sought in family allowances 
are well summed up in the section dealing with the maintenance 
of children in the Income Security Recommendation (No. 67) 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia 
in 1944. 


Society should normally co-operate with parents through general measures of 
assistance designed to secure the well-being of dependent children. (1) Public 
subsidies in kind or in cash or in both should be established in order to assure the 
healthy nurture of children, help to maintain large families, and complete the 
provision made for children through social insurance.... (3) Where the purpose in 
view is to help to maintain large families or to complete the provision made for 
children by subsidies in kind and through social insurance, subsidies should take 
the form of children’s allowances. (4) Such allowances should be payable, irrespec- 
tive of the parents’ income, according to a prescribed scale, which should represent 
& substantial contribution to the cost of maintaining a child, should allow for the 
higher cost of maintaining older children, and should, as a minimum, be granted 
to all children for whom no provision is made through social insurance. 


_ In considering the objectives of family allowance plans, it is 
interesting to note the requirements of some of the legislation 
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regarding the purposes to which families must devote the allowance. 
The Australian child endowment provisions require the allowance 
to be applied to the maintenance, training, and advancement of 
the child in respect of whom it is granted. Canadian law requires 
discontinuance of the grant unless it is used exclusively for the 
maintenance, care, training, education, and advancement of the 
child. In New Zealand, the allowances must be used exclusively 
for the maintenance or education of children on whose behalf they 
are paid. In contrast to these Dominion provisions, the United 
Kingdom Act expressly states that the allowances are paid for the 
benefit of the family as a whole. In Portugal, allowances are subject 
to suspension unless used for the maintenance, clothing, and educa- 
tion of the dependants in respect of whom they are paid. The Brazi- 
lian Decree requires the head of the family to use the allowances 
for purposes connected with the maintenance and education of 
his children, including their physical, intellectual and moral training. 
In Finland, it is required that payments be actually used to cover 
the additional expenses entailed by the maintenance of children. 

A comparative analysis of the principal features of existing 
family allowance schemes is presented below. Special attention is 
given to the relative inclusiveness of their coverage of families with 
children, the characteristics of children in respect of whom allowances 
are payable, rates of allowance, methods of financing, and adminis- 
trative structure. As far as possible, the analysis is in terms of the 
most recently amended form of the various plans. 


FAMILIES COVERED 


In comparing the coverage of the plans of different countries, 
the provisions determining the proportion of families eligible for 
the allowance may be considered under three main headings: 
occupational and income groups covered, size of families covered, 
and residence and citizenship requirements. 


Occupational and Income Groups Covered 


‘ 


Universal Schemes. 


Seven of the plans covered by this survey, those of Australia, 
Canada, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, may be described as “ universal” schemes. Under these 
plans, the allowances, in principle, are granted as a right by the 
State to every family meeting the prescribed requirements as to 
size of family, citizenship, and residence. Families qualify for an 
allowance in each of these countries irrespective of the employment 
status of the head of the family or of the means of the family. Thus, 
the allowance continues automatically during employment, whether 
the worker is a wage or salary earner or is self-employed, in any 
field of activity ; during periods of unemployment, sickness, dis- 
ability or retirement, whether or not a social insurance benefit is 
being received ; and in the case of the father’s death. In general, 
the only substantive showing that need be made in the claim for 
an allowance is that the family contains a specified number of 
dependent children who are below the maximum age limit. 
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The generality of these schemes is modified to some degree, 
however, to prevent the payment of allowances when children are 
already receiving substantial support from public funds in other 
forms. For example, the child endowment of Australia is not payable 
in respect of children who are inmates of Commonwealth or State 
mental hospitals and whose expenses of maintenance therein are 
wholly or mainly a public charge ; it is payable, however, to other 
approved public and private charitable institutions having children 
as inmates. Canadian law authorises the reduction or withholding 
of allowances in the case of children for whose maintenance other 
types of Government aid are being paid, except where such aid is 
under the Pension Act or is a dependant’s allowance payable to 
a member of the armed services. In Ireland, children permanently 
residing in publicly supported institutions or detained in a reform- 
atory cannot qualify. The British allowances are not payable on 
behalf of children in the care of a Poor Law authority or detained 
by public authority, nor for full orphans for whom a guardian’s 
allowance is being paid. The Norwegian plan provides for suspension 
of the allowance if a child is entirely supported for longer than 
three months by the State or local authority or by an insurance fund. 
The Swedish scheme also excludes children maintained entirely 
by the State. 


Worker Schemes. 


Eligibility of family heads for allowances under most of the 
remaining national schemes is largely attached to gainful employ- 
ment of specified types. The major categories of workers covered 


under the various plans are first compared below. This is followed 
by a review of the minimum period of qualifying employment 
required for receipt of the allowance under the different legislation, 
and of the circumstances under which the allowances are continued 
on termination of employment. Among schemes limiting payment of 
allowances basically to families of workers, the coverage of the 
French, Belgian, Spanish and Bulgarian plans may first be considered, 
since each of these schemes not only covers most employed workers 
but also extends in some degree to independent or self-employed 
workers. 

The scope of the present system of family allowances in France 
is very broad and approaches closely to universality, although the 
coverage has been built up in the past on a somewhat segmented 
basis through separate funds and systems. By the Act of 22 August 
1946, allowances are payable in principle to every head of a family 
of specified size except those not engaged in a gainful occupation 
although having the ability to do so. Thus, in addition to employed 
workers, there are included independent workers, employers, mer- 
chants, farmers and professional persons. The so-called “ single- 
wage allowance ” described in a later section is payable, however, 
only to employed workers. Under the Belgian general scheme, 
allowances are paid compulsorily in respect of the children of virtually 
all employed persons, including wage earners and salaried employees. 
Miners and seamen have separate social insurance schemes but these 
provide family allowances identical with those of the general scheme. 
Independent workers and employers are not included under the 
scheme for employees but a statutory system on a mutual basis is 
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available to them. In Spain, the general scheme together with its 
special branches embraces the families of all employed wage earners, 
salaried employees, and officials ; of home workers ; and of farmers 
operating their own farms who have no permanent employees. The 
Bulgarian system extends, in general, to all employees of public 
and private undertakings who are covered by any branch of social 
insurance ; independent workers organised in co-operatives are also 
eligible for the allowance. 

About one half of the countries whose family allowance systems 
are reviewed in this article restrict payments to the families of workers 
in the employ of others or to those of ex-workers. In the case of some 
of these, however, certain categories of employees are excluded. 
The 13 countries which cover mainly employees or ex-employees are 
Italy, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Hungary, 
Portugal, Luxembourg, Poland, Rumania, the Lebanon, the U.S.8.R., 
Uruguay and Chile. 

The Italian scheme provides for the granting of family allowances 
as well as “ cost-of-living ” allowances in respect of the dependants 
of virtually all employed workers including those in agriculture ; 
home workers and domestic workers, however, are not covered by 
the plan. Although administration is centralised, the coverage of 
the scheme is organised in seven separate branches: industry, 
agriculture, commerce, credit, insurance, public services and profes- 
sions. The Netherlands system covers, in principle, all privately and 
publicly employed persons other than casual workers, although 
employees covered by officially recognised special schemes providing 
equivalent benefits are excepted from the general scheme. In 
Czechoslovakia, the plan includes all employees covered under 
compulsory sickness insurance, for which separate schemes exist 
covering wage earners, miners, salaried employees, and public 
employees, respectively. The Swiss cantonal laws on family allow- 
ances, though not uniform, tend to apply in general to all employed 
persons ; some of the funds, however, limit payments to wage earners 
and exclude salaried workers. 

The Hungarian law is applicable to all workers compulsorily 
covered under social insurance except those working in agriculture, 
the postal service, and State railroads. The coverage of the Portu- 
guese system embraces all employees in industry, commerce, and the 
professions as well as those in the service of corporate bodies and 
social welfare institutions ; Government employees of both civil 
and military branches are included under a special scheme. No 
provision is made for agricultural, home, or domestic workers. 

The plan established by Luxembourg extends to employees in 
industry, commerce, agriculture, the professions, public services, 
and skilled trades. The Polish scheme includes all insured persons 
covered under sickness insurance. The Rumanian plan instituted 
in 1944 and the Lebanese scheme of 1943 were both made applicable 
only to workers employed by industrial and commercial firms. 
In the U.S.S.R., allowances are payable to workers covered by the 
State social insurance scheme. This scheme applies compulsorily 
to all employed persons, including both those employed in the 
“ socialised sector ” and employees of private undertakings. 

Under the family allowances plan of Uruguay the payment 
of allowances is also limited to employed persons, but in addition 
there is an income limit on eligibility for allowances. The plan 
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embraces all wage earners and salaried employees in industry, com- 
merce and agriculture. Home workers and employees of mutual aid 
and co-operative societies are covered, but domestic and rural 
workers not employed in undertakings are excluded. Allowances 
are payable only to families whose incomes, including the earnings 
of the family head or of the husband and wife combined, are such 
that the addition of the allowance will not raise the total income 
above 200 pesos monthly. 

The Chilean general scheme is classed separately here, since its 
coverage is limited to salaried employees. It covers the families of 
most salaried workers employed by private industry or autonomous 
public establishments. Public employees, employees of newspapers 
and periodicals, and certain other salaried employees, are covered 
under special plans. Special schemes, limited in some instances 
to lower-income workers, have been established in Argentina for 
employees of banks, railroads, and Government units. Bolivia 
also has a special scheme for bank employees, while Peru has one 
for teachers in State schools. 


Qualifying conditions of worker schemes. The plans in which 
coverage for family allowances is associated with employment 
necessarily contain various types of eligibility provision which are 
not required under universal schemes. Among these are provisions 
concerning the minimum duration of employment needed to qualify 
for the allowance ; conditions under which the payment of allowances 
continues in case employment is terminated ; and status of the 
allowance when the family head is also in receipt of social insurance 
benefit. 

Allowances are paid under the French scheme not only to all 
persons who are currently engaged in a gainful occupation but also 
to any person who is incapable of gainful work. To be regarded as 
gainfully occupied, a person must devote to an occupation the 
average time that it requires and draw his normal living from it. 
Several categories of persons are presumed to be incapable of work 
and thus automatically qualified for an allowance on behalf of 
children. These include women supporting two or more children, 
widows of recipients of allowances, recipients of an old-age pension 
or allowance, invalidity pensioners who are totally incapacitated, 
recipients of an employment-injury pension with 85 per cent. 
incapacity and persons temporarily incapacitated by work injuries, 
registered unemployed persons, and recipients of sickness and mater- 
nity benefits. In addition, allowances are payable to other persons 
not gainfully engaged who can prove their inability to work by 
reason of age, health, pursuit of professional studies, etc. 

In Belgium, to receive the allowances at the full monthly rate, 
workers must have at least 23 days of employment during the 
month including days of actual work, days of rest, and days of paid 
leave ; otherwise, the allowance is computed at daily rates according 
to the number of days actually worked. Payment of the allowance 
continues during sickness or, in the case of a pensionable accident, 
if the worker is at least 66 per cent. incapacitated ; and it is payable 
to previously employed invalidity and old-age pensioners. When 
a worker dies in consequence of an industrial injury or occupational 
disease, the allowance is continued for a period of time. In Spain, 
allowances are computed on a daily basis, rather than the customary 
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monthly basis, for persons belonging to the scheme only intermit- 
tently or whose employment by a given employer is of a casual nature. 
Allowances are paid to recipients of sickness and employment- 
injury benefits and to orphans and widows of workers if not in 
receipt of other pensions and without adequate means of subsistence. 
Under the Bulgarian plan, the full monthly allowance is payable 
only if the worker has at least 13 days of employment during the 
month, including paid holidays and absence for family, sickness or 
maternity reasons. For from 6 to 12 days of work, half the regular 
allowance is paid ; no allowance is paid for less than 6 days of work 
in a month. 

The Italian allowances are payable on a daily, weekly, semi- 
monthly, or monthly basis, depending on the nature and amount of 
employment during a period. Recipients of benefits for employment 
accidents or occupational diseases continue to receive the allowance 
for a maximum of three months. Persons absent from work on account 
of sickness may receive it for the duration of their sickness benefit. 
Extension is also authorised in cases of recuperation in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium, pregnancy, or military service. Under the Netherlands 
system, only a daily rate of allowance is prescribed in the law ; this 
is payable in respect of every day on which the worker has worked 
or for which he has received wages in case he did not work. To 
qualify for a family allowance during a quarter in Czechoslovakia, 
workers must have been compulsorily insured under sickness insur- 
ance for at least one half of the current or of the current and preceding 
quarters. Allowances are payable to workers while they are in 
receipt of sickness benefit, and to old-age and accident pensioners 
unless they already receive a children’s bonus which is as large as the 
allowance. In Hungary, 15 days of insured employment in a month 
are required for the worker to qualify for a monthly allowance. 
Payment of the allowance continues during receipt of sickness benefit 
up to one year; and the surviving orphan of an insured worker 
continues to receive the allowance for six months after the death 
of the parent. In other cases of cessation of employment, the allow- 
ance is continued for three months, if payable during the preceding 
three months, or otherwise for a shorter period equal to the duration 
of the preceding employment. 

The full monthly allowance is payable in Portugal only if the 
days worked in a month number at least 20 ; otherwise, the amount 
of the allowance is proportionate to the number of days actually 
worked. The right to the allowance continues so long as the contract 
of employment lasts, even though the worker is temporarily unable 
to perform the agreed services on account of sickness, employment 
injury, absence on holiday, or compulsory military service. The 
Polish scheme makes all workers eligible for the monthly payment 
who have been under a contract of employment for at least two 
weeks during the month ; and also covers pensioners and other social 
insurance beneficiaries. The Rumanian scheme provides for a pro- 
portionate scaling down of the monthly allowance for days during 
which a worker is absent from work without valid cause. Allowances 
are continued under the Uruguayan plan for so long as the contract 
of employment is in force, so that in some circumstances they are 
payable during sickness, accident, or other periods when wages are 
not being earned. In Chile, persons receiving an annuity cannot also 
receive a family allowance. 
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Means-Test Schemes. 


In addition to the income limit under the Uruguayan plan 
mentioned above, a means test is also applied in the coverage of the 
Brazilian and Finnish schemes. These two schemes are, in a sense, 
universal schemes for low-income families of specified size. In 
Brazil, an allowance is payable to every head of a family of specified 
size whose remuneration is not sufficient to cover the essential mini- 
mum subsistence requirements of his children. These are defined 
to include those whose earnings are less than double the minimum 
wage in force in the locality where they live. The allowance is 

nted irrespective of the nature of the man’s work except that 
public employees, covered under a separate plan, are excluded from 
the general plan. Heads of families who are not engaged in work of 
any kind, whether because of disablement or some other circum- 
stance beyond their control, are nevertheless entitled to the allow- 
ance, even though in receipt of a retirement or other pension. 
Families otherwise eligible and the head of which is deceased may 
also receive the grant. The Finnish law covers all families meeting 
size, residence, and similar requirements whose local tax assessment 
does not exceed limits fixed periodically by the Council of State. 
The allowable levels are varied by region and size of family, and also 
may be exceeded in cases of special hardship. 


Size of Families Covered 


No restrictions are imposed with regard to the size of families 
eligible for allowances under about two thirds of the existing schemes. 


That is to say, the allowances are payable under these schemes to one- 
child families and also on behalf of each child in families containing 
two or more children. In a few of these countries, as noted in a later 
section, an allowance is also payable in respect of certain adults, 
whether or not the family contains children; this is the case, for 
example, in Chile, Italy, the Lebanon, Portugal and Spain. 

The payment of the allowance normally commences only with the 
second child in five countries—Australia, France, Norway, Spain and 
the United Kingdom—and also under some of the Swiss cantonal 
schemes. The British National Insurance and National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Acts of 1946! provide that recipients of unem- 
ployment and sickness benefit, retirement pension, widow’s allow- 
ance, or injury and disablement benefit shall receive a supplement 
in respect of the eldest child in the family ; thus, insurance benefi- 
ciaries in the United Kingdom are covered, in effect, for all children 
in their family. The provisions of the Australian scheme are similar. 
In France, the “ single-wage ” allowance begins with the first child. 
The Norwegian allowance is payable for an only child or for the first 
child when the child is a half or full orphan, when the parents are 
separated, or when the parents are not husband and wife if one of 
them is maintaining the child. In Spain, an allowance is payable 
to a widow with one or more children. 

The Irish scheme provides allowances only to families containing 
three or more children. The U.S.S.R. and Finland restrict the 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 227. 
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regular allowance, in general, to families with four or more children 
but make certain exceptions to this. In the U.S.S.R., an allowance 
is payable to unmarried mothers in respect of one, two, or three 
children, in addition to the basic allowance. In Finland, the allowance 
commences with the second child if the breadwinner is permanently 
unable to work or is dead. Finally, the Brazilian scheme applies 
only to families which contain eight or more children. 


Residence and Citizenship Requirements 


Most of the countries have an express requirement in their 
family allowance legislation that the children in respect of whom 
allowances are paid, as well as the adults receiving the payment, 
must be residing in the country concerned. Temporary brief absences 
are excepted in some legislation, as are absences of the father during 
periods of military service. 

Some variation appears to exist, however, with regard to citi- 
zenship requirements. The Finnish and Brazilian schemes require 
that families receiving allowances must be nationals of the country. 
The French allowances are payable to all French nationals and to 
foreigners resident in France. The Portuguese allowances are payable 
to resident workers of Portuguese nationality, Brazilian and Spanish 
employees, and nationals of other countries granting reciprocity 
of treatment to Portuguese nationals. In Luxembourg, foreign 
workers are to receive the same allowances as nationals. Spain 
includes Spanish citizens, Portuguese, Andorrans, and nationals of 
Spanish-American countries. Recipients of allowances in Bulgaria 
must be Bulgarian subjects and of Bulgarian origin. 

Legislation establishing the universal schemes generally contains 
some kind of citizenship provisions, but provides also that residence 
in the country for a stated number of years immediately preceding the 
claim for allowance will qualify non-citizens. Ireland requires non- 
citizens supporting children to have been resident for the preceding 
two years in order to qualify. New Zealand requires the child to 
have been born in the country or to have permanently resided there 
not less than one year ; a similar period of residence is prescribed for 
one parent. Australia requires one year’s residence by both child 
and claimant if either one of them was not born in the Common- 
wealth, but this is waived if the child and claimant are likely to 
remain permanently in the country ; also the child of an alien father 
is excluded unless the child was born in Australia, the mother is a 
British subject or has made a declaration under the Nationality Act, 
or the child is likely to remain permanently in Australia. Under 
Swedish law, allowances are payable for Swedish children and for 
foreign children supported by Swedish residents registered for 
taxation in the country. The Canadian scheme covers all children 
born in Canada who continue to reside there, and foreign-born 
children who themselves, or whose father or mother, have resided 
in Canada for three years immediately prior to the claim. 

The British scheme requires that either the father or mother must 
be a British subject born in the United Kingdom, or have resided 
therein for a specified minimum period prior to claiming the allow- 
ance. Authorisation is given for entering into reciprocal arrange- 
ments with Dominions with regard to qualifications for allowances. 
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The Norwegian law also requires at least one of the parents to be a 
Norwegian citizen, but authorises payment of allowances to children 
of foreign parentage where a treaty of reciprocity exists. 

The legislation of most other countries not mentioned above is 
silent regarding citizenship requirements. 


CHILDREN COVERED 


Other conditions influencing the scope of different schemes are 
those found in the provisions specifying what children are permitted 
to qualify for an allowance. Among these, it is of particular interest 
to compare the age limits beyond which allowances are no longer 
payable in different countries, and the types of relationship to the 
head of the family which give rights to allowances. 


Age Limits. 


All the plans contain a more or less precise definition of the 
age-groups within which children qualify for an allowance. A consi- 
derable spread exists among the maximum age limits at which the 
payments are normally terminated ; 16 years is the most common 
age limit, and 18 and 14 years the next most prevalent. About 
three quarters of the schemes provide for raising the limit if the child 
continues at school, or if he is incapacitated, or in case of either 
contingency. The provisions of the different schemes are sum- 
marised below. 

Seven countries have a uniform maximum age limit for virtually 


all children, with no provision for its being raised. These countries 
and the upper age limits specified in their laws are : 


A female child in Australia who marries before becoming 16 years 
of age loses her eligibility for an allowance. The Canadian allowance 
is suspended before the age of 16 if the child is not attending school 
in accordance with provincial law or receiving equivalent instruction 
or, in the case of a female child, if she marries. In Bulgaria, the 
allowance is suspended before the age limit if the child is working. 

The British, Netherlands, Uruguayan, and Polish schemes provide 
for raising the normal age limit only if the child continues to 
attend school. The normal limit in the United Kingdom is the com- 
pulsory school age (now 15), but if a youth is undergoing full-time 
instruction in a school or is an apprentice, the allowance is continued 
until the 31 July next following his 16th birthday. In the Netherlands, 
the regular maximum of 16 years is raised to 21 for children receiving 
daily tuition at an institution for general or professional education. 
Uruguay has fixed the normal limit at 14, this being extended to 
16 for students or apprentices at a training centre. The Polish 
scheme covers all children up to the age of 16 and students pursuing 
& general or professional education up to the age of 24. 


4 
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A number of schemes provide for a raising of the normal maximum 
age limit both in the case of children at school and in cases where the 
child is incapacitated for work. In France, for example, allowances 
are normally payable as long as the child is compulsorily attending 
school, and for one year thereafter (age 15) in the case of a child 
who is not earning wages. The limit is raised to 17 for apprentices 
and to 20 for students and for youths permanently prevented from 
engaging in gainful work by infirmity or incurable disease ; the 
lifting of the age limit to 20 years also applies to a daughter or sister 
of the recipient domiciled with him, if she is engaged exclusively 
in household tasks or in the education of two or more of his children 
below 10 years of age. Both family and single-wage allowances are 
payable, in the form of pre-natal allowances, from the date when the 
mother is declared to be pregnant. The normal limit in Rumania is 
14, but this is increased to 16 for children attending school or inca- 
pacitated for work. A majority of the Swiss funds pay allowances 
normally up to the age of 18 but some terminate payments at from 
15 to 17 ; a number of the funds also make provision for exceeding 
the customary age limit in case of school attendance or invalidity, 
but may also withhold the allowance at an earlier age if the child 
is earning a sufficient amount to support himself. 

Seven countries, New Zealand, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Spain and Portugal, remove the age limit entirely in the case 
of incapacitated children, and raise it in the case of students. Among 
these, New Zealand has fixed the regular limit at 16, with extension 
to the end of the calendar year in which a child attains 18 years in 
the case of full-time day pupils at school. Under the Italian scheme, 
the normal limit for children of manual workers is 14 years while for 
children of salaried workers it is 18; the allowance is continued to 
21 (18 in Northern Italy) for children attending training school 
or university who are not in gainful employment. The Belgian 
allowances are paid until the age when compulsory school attend- 
ance ceases, and in any case to the age of 14 ; they are extended to 
the age of 18 for children attending vocational or general instruction 
classes held during the day who are not in gainful employment and 
for those apprenticed under approved indentures. In Czechoslovakia, 
the regular age limit is 18 but this is raised to 24 for youths receiving 
scientific or technical training for their future vocation, including 
students, apprentices, and probationers ; payment is extended beyond 
18, however, whether by reason of education or incapacity, only if 
the personal income of the child does not exceed 1,800 crowns a 
quarter. The normal maximum age in Finland of 16 is raised to 20 
for students. Spain has a normal limit of 14 which is extended to 
18 for orphans attending school. Portugal also has a normal limit 
of 14 years, but raises it to 18 for children studying in secondary 
schools and to 21 for those following a higher course of study with 
profitable results. 

Two Latin-American schemes provide for increasing the norma! 
limit in case of invalidity but not by reason of school attendance. 
Brazil sets the regular limit at 18, unless the child marries or enters 
gainful employment earlier, but raises it to the age of majority in 
the case of incapacitated children. In Chile, the normal age limit 
is 18, but this is removed for physically or mentally incapacitated 
children. 

In the U.S.S.R., the regular allowance is paid only from the first 
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to the fifth birthday ; the lump-sum grant paid at birth customarily 
exceeds the total of one year’s monthly allowances. The supplemental 
allowances paid to unmarried mothers are payable until the child 
attains the age of 12 years. 


Relationship to the Head of the Family. 


The categories of dependants on whose behalf family allowances 
are payable do not appear to differ greatly from one scheme to 
another, except for the coverage of certain adult dependants in a 
few countries. The statutory language defining the children eligible 
for allowances takes considerably different form in the various 
legislation, however, and does not always lend itself to exact con- 
struction. Some legislation, for example, makes the allowance 
payable to all children “ maintained ” by the worker or family head 
without enumerating specific classes of dependants who are eligible ; 
other legislation lists particular categories of children who qualify, 
but usually ends the list by the addition of an item covering all other 
children wholly or mainly supported by the recipient. 

In general, nearly all the schemes appear to extend, with a rather 
liberal interpretation, to children financially dependent on the 
recipient for support, whether living in his home or maintained in an 
institution. The following categories of children, in addition to 
legitimate issue, appear to be eligible under virtually all schemes, 
either by explicit mention or under general language: legally 
acknowledged illegitimate children, stepchildren, adopted children, 
foster-children and wards. Some plans, such as those of Belgium, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Spain, explicitly cover grand- 
children, young brothers and sisters, or nephews and nieces, if 
actually supported by the claimant for the allowance. 

Schemes which also pay an allowance on behalf of certain adult 
dependants include that of Italy which makes payments in respect 
of a worker’s wife, his aged parents or grandparents when dependent 
on him, or a permanently incapacitated husband in the case of a woman 
worker. Under the Chilean scheme, salaried workers receive allow- 
ances for a wife or mother maintained by them if she does not have 
other income greater than the prevailing legal minimum salary in the 
locality. Portugal covers female ascendants of the worker or spouse 
if lacking sufficient means to maintain themselves, and male ascen- 
dants if incapacitated and lacking means for self-support. The 
Spanish scheme includes widowed mothers of workers who are at 
least 50 years of age. The Lebanon provides an allowance in respect 
of the housewife. 


(To be continued) 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Problems of the Chemical Industries 


The first session of the Chemical Industries Committee of the 
International Labour Organisation is to be held in Paris in April 
1948, and a preliminary report on the problems of the chemical industries 
has been prepared by the International Labour Office as a basis for 
discussion at the meeting. In the belief that sections of this report 
may be of interest to readers of the Review, some extracts, adapted 
and abridged for publication in this form, are given below. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


The chemical industries, it has been said, are concerned in the 
production of almost everything used by man; they supply raw 
materials to most of the other industries and essential products 
such as fertilisers to agriculture, while the range of goods which 
undergo some chemical process during production is enormous. By 
their contribution to the feeding, clothing, housing, transport, 
comfort and health of humanity, the chemical industries are of vital 
importance to modern standards of living. 

The wide range of activities of the chemical industries makes 
a definition of the limits of these industries extremely difficult, as 
was found in the discussions of the International Labour Conference 
in 1937, when the subject of a reduction of hours of work in the 
chemical industry was on the agenda of the Conference.! The pattern 
of industries is moulded on the particular industrial structure of 
each country, and the classification “ chemical industries ” differs 
between one country and another. Certain industries which are 
essentially based on chemical processes, such as the metal trades, 
iron and steel, and petroleum, have grown to such proportions that 
they now form independent industrial groups and are not included 
under the heading of chemical industries. Moreover industrial 
applications of recent chemical discoveries are constantly creating 
new industries and transforming or superseding old ones, so that 
the chemical industries are constantly changing. 





1 Cf. “ The Twenty-Third Session of the International Labour Conference ”; 
International Labour iew, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1937, pp. 293-370. 
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WoRLD CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


Statistics of the present distribution of world chemical produc- 
tion are not available. According to estimates first prepared for 
the International Economic Conference of the League of Nations 
in 1927 and brought up to date in a report on the economic strength 
of the various countries by the Dresdner Bank in 1930, in 1928 the 
United States produced 45.8 per cent. of total world chemical pro- 
duction, Germany 16.7 per cent., the United Kingdom 12.5 per 
cent. and the U.8.S.R. 4.2 per cent.1 The chemical production of 
France is not mentioned in this estimate but is considered to have 
been in 1928 about the same as that of the United Kingdom.* 
Comparative figures for the post-war period are not available but 
it is known that the second World War radically altered the relative 
positions of the producing countries. The defeat of Germany has 
resulted in a considerable reduction in her chemical production, but 
production has considerably increased in some other countries, 
notably the United States, where the value of chemical production 
is greater than that of any other branch of manufacturing industry 
and represents approximately one fifth of the total value of manu- 
factured products. 

Productivity in the chemical industries has increased, and there 
is no doubt that with the cumulative effect of thousands of inven- 
tions and the continual introduction of manufacturing processes 
it will continue to increase. In the United States’ chemical industries, 
four out of six branches studied have shown an advance over the 
period 1939-1945 varying between 13 per cent. in fertilisers and 
51 per cent. in rayon and allied industries. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN CHEMICALS 


Chemicals are an important factor in world trade. In 1946 the 
value of chemicals exported from the United States, the chief 
exporting country today, was $550,000,000. Ohemicals are an 
essential part of the British export drive and the index number of 
the volume of chemical exports has reached 162 (1938 = 100).* 
Among French exports of manufactured goods, chemicals take third 
place after textiles and machinery.’ Imports of chemicals and allied 
products into the United States from Europe and the Far East 
have been resumed. 


MANPOWER 


It is not easy to form an estimate of the number of workers 
employed in the chemical industries throughout the world, as sta- 
tistics are by no means complete, and the methods of classifying 





? DRESDNER Bank : Les forces économiques du monde (Berlin, 1930). 

* Larousse de Vindustrie et des arts et métiers. 

* Chemical and Engineering News, 18 Jan. 1947. 

* Chemical Trade Journal and Chemical Engineering, 26 Sept. 1947, p. 325. 
° Chimie et Industrie, Apr. 1947, and Produits chimiques, Apr. 1947. 
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industries vary from country to country. For the period preceding 
the second World War, the total number of workers in the world 
chemical industry has been estimated at about 1,500,000 persons. 
This figure, in view of the importance of the industry, the amount 
of capital invested, and the volume and value of production, appears 
comparatively low, and present numbers, in consequence of the 
considerable expansion of the last few years, are doubtless much 
higher. 


Categories of Workers. 


Along with a certain proportion of highly skilled personnel, the 
chemical industries employ a high proportion of workers without 
specialised skills who are quickly trained to carry out particular 
operations of limited scope. In general, workers in the chemical 
oo come from other industries and can, if necessary, go back 
to them. 

A report prepared for the 23rd Session of the International Labour 
Conference states : 


However defined, the chemical industry makes use of a great variety of technical 
methods. . . . The object of the industry is to prepare substances with new 
properties out of raw materials derived mainly from the extractive industries by 
modifying their molecular structure. This special feature of the industry is impor- 
tant from the point of view of the conditions of employment, for it means that the 
human factor has less direct influence on chemical than on mechanical operations. 
On the one hand, the worker’s functions are confined to those of transport, mani- 
pulation and supervision, and on the other he can only modify the speed or duration 
of the operations to a very limited extent and by recourse to physical agents, such 
as heat, pressure, electricity, etc.* 


It follows that in the chemical industries the work performed by 
the greater proportion of workers does not require a high degree of 
skill, and in most cases a comparatively short period is sufficient to 
train workers. It therefore often happens that immigrant workers 
are employed, more especially in the heavy chemical industries, 
under conditions of employment which are sometimes less favourable 
than those enjoyed by the nationals of the country. 

In a resolution adopted at its Sixth Ordinary Congress and 
communicated to the President of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, the International Federation of General Factory Workers 
drew attention to another result of this situation, namely that the 
worker’s satisfaction in his work is very small.? 

It would, however, be untrue to assert that the chemical industries 
do not employ skilled workers, though the proportion varies in the 
different branches ; it is high, for example, in fine chemicals produc- 
tion such as the preparation of aniline dyes. Furthermore, most 
plants employ a certain proportion of skilled workers not directly 
engaged on chemical production, e.g. engineers, electricians, boiler- 





1 International Labour Conference, 23rd_ Session, Geneva, 1937, Report V : 
Reduction of Hours of Work in the Chemical Industry (1.L.0., Geneva, 1937), p. 9. 

* International Labour Conference, 28rd Session, Geneva, 1987, Record of 
Proceedings, p. 778. 
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makers, etc. Chemical industries also employ a varying number of 
technicians, chemists and chemical engineers in analysis, testing, 
industrial research, technical administration, etc. 


Women Workers. 


In most branches of the chemical industry the proportion of 
women employed is not high except in certain processes in light 
chemical industry. 

In the United States the proportion of women among production 
workers averages about 5 per cent., two thirds of whom are employed 
on office work. 

Among technical and scientific personnel the proportion of women 
is more or less the same as among production workers. In the United 
States in 1943 the proportion was slightly over 4 per cent. for 
chemistry and 0.2 per cent. for chemical engineering. 


TRAINING OF WORKERS 


The general expansion of the chemical industries throughout the 
world is giving rise to a number of problems in connection with 
the training of higher grade workers such as specialised workers, 
laboratory assistants, chemists and chemical engineers. This need 
is felt in those countries which have developed a high level of chemical 
output and intend to increase it still further, in those countries which 
are developing their chemical industries from the start, and in those 
countries which have to restore their former industries after the 
devastation of the war years. 

In most cases it is private undertakings which establish vocational 
training courses ; this is the case in the United Kingdom and in 
Belgium. In some countries rapid training programmes have been 
organised. 

In India and in other countries in which the chemical industry 
is still at an early stage of development, students are sent abroad, for 
example to the United Kingdom or the United States, to acquire the 
necessary technical training. At the same time private industry is 
co-operating with the authorities to assist the development of 
educational institutions, technological institutes and specialised 
skills. Action of this kind has been taken in Poland, Switzerland, and 
other countries. 

In France a special subcommittee of the Modernisation Com- 
mittee for Chemical Industries, set up by an Order of 4 April 
1947, will be specially responsible for problems of research and 
vocational training in the chemical industries. 

In the United Kingdom, as a result of recommendations sent to 
the Minister of Labour by the Technical Personnel Committee, 
courses are being organised to provide training in chemical engineer- 
ing for qualified young men released from the services or from 
essential war work. These courses are being held in various parts of 
the country and are arranged by the Ministry of Education in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Labour and National Service and in 
collaboration with the Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
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In the United States the shortage of teaching staff is a serious 
handicap to the expansion of training facilities. A recent survey 
shows that at the beginning of the academic year 1946-1947 about 
10,000 men and women desiring to study chemical engineering at 
the 61 institutions in the United States were refused admission owing 
to inadequate facilities and staff. The number of people seeking 
training has been swollen by ex-forces personnel taking advantage of 
Government financial aid for training courses.! 

The rate of expansion of the chemical industries will in the 
immediate future depend to a large extent on the solutions adopted 
concerning the problem of training technical and scientific personne). 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


During and since the second World War, at least in those coun- 
tries which were not devastated as a result of the war, the chemical 
industries have enjoyed comparatively favourable conditions. The 
consequence of this has been a development of employment and an 
improvement in general conditions of work. Unlike many other 
industries, the chemical industries are extremely varied and dynamic, 
and these characteristics enable them—even in a period of general 
depression and in spite of their being complementary to many other 
industries—to put forth a constant succession of new products and 
so ensure their economic vitality. 

Nevertheless the adoption of the productive mechanism to 
ever-changing situations involves frictions and losses affecting large 
numbers of workers. In industries of a world-wide character, any 
action taken at any point of the globe will in the absence of a co- 
ordinated policy have the effect of profoundly disturbing the condi- 
tions of production of most of the other countries. To prevent 
dangers of this kind, the large chemical firms have for many years 
concluded agreements, regardless of national frontiers, for the 
purpose of regulating production and marketing conditions and 
introducing order and stability in international trade. The setting 
up of a chemical industries pee angel | the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organisation will provide these industries 


with new machinery by which Governments, employers and workers 
in the various countries will in future be able to reach agreement 
on the principles of an international policy designed to introduce 
these limits of order and stability into a new field: conditions of 


work. 


Hours of Work 


Hours of work in the chemical industries depend to some extent 
on the character of the work ; there are many processes which cannot 
be interrupted at will and a system of continuous or semi-continuous 
working has to be adopted. In many cases the work is hard, 
unhealthy or dangerous, and this makes it necessary to introduce 
special provisions. 

Before the war, hours of work were subject to widely varying 
forms of regulations. In most countries except the United States 





— 





1 Chemical Trade Journal and Chemical Engineer, 8 Nov. 1946, p. 548. 
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and the United Kingdom the chemical industry was subject to the 
general regulations of hours of work in industry. However, in addition 
to, or in the absence of, such general provisions the chemical industry, 
or at least some of its branches, was also subject to special regulations 
established by law or collective agreement, arbitration awards, codes 
of fair competition and so on. 

The I.L.O. report already mentioned states that it is impossible 
to describe the provisions regulating hours of work in the chemical 
industries as a whole, in view of “ the lack of homogeneity due to the 
great variety of products manufactured, the diversity of technique, 
the specialisation and dispersion of the undertakings and the great 
inequalities in size of undertakings which range from very large 
factories to small laboratories ”.1 

Generally speaking, average hours of work in the chemical 
industries before the war did not vary greatly from those current 
in other industries. The generally applied standard was the 8-hour 
day and the 48-hour week. These limits were exceeded in certain 
countries such as India and Japan, while in a number of States in 
Australia, in Czechoslovakia (certain industries), France, Italy and 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, the U.S.8.R. and the United 
States, and in a limited number of undertakings in other countries 
such as Belgium, the Netherlands and Yugoslavia, working hours 
were less. 

An analysis of the data at present available for the post-war 
period, some of which concern normal hours of work while others 
refer to effective hours of work*, would appear to show that the war 
had the effect of increasing the average hours of work ; there have 
recently, however, been adjustments, as for example in the United 
Kingdom, designed to restore working hours almost to the pre-war 
standards. On the whole, the generally applied standard appears 
to be still the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week. 

Reduction of hours of work is today, as it has always been, one 
of the most cherished hopes of the workers. This aspiration, which 
has been re-emphasised in resolutions adopted by several recent 
workers’ conferences, has not changed since the question of hours 
of work in the chemical industries was first taken up by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. It has not been affected by events 
such as the second World War, even though present needs of world 
reconstruction do not appear to make its achievement any easier 
in the near future than in the past. 

After the unprecedented unemployment of the 1930’s, a reduction 
in working hours came to be regarded as a way of sharing out the 
available work among all workers in need of employment, and, 
at the same time, a means of ensuring that workers enjoyed a share 
of the benefits of modern technical progress. It was with these 
considerations in mind that the International Labour Conference 
adopted in 1935 a general Convention for the reduction of hours to 
40 in the week “in such a manner that the standard of living is 
not reduced in consequence ”. This general Convention was intended 
to serve as a basis for a number of Conventions, each applying to 
one or more specific industries; and the International Labour 





* Reduction of Hours of Work in the Chemical Industry, op. cit., p. 12. 
*“ Normal working hours” are the hours laid down by legislation or other 
regulations ; “ effective working hours” are the hours which are in fact worked. 
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Conference later adopted Conventions on reduction of hours of 
work in glass-bottle works and on reduction of hours of work in 
public works. A proposed Convention on reduction of hours of work in 
the chemical industry was discussed by the International Labour 
Conference at its 23rd Session (1937) but was not adopted since 
the two thirds majority required had not been obtained.' 

Today, as in 1937, there are many problems awaiting solution. 
In many countries both general legislation, and special legislation 
for the chemical industries alone, include special provisions on the 
matter of continuous process work in the chemical industries. The 
organisation of work on a shift basis raises a whole series of questions 
such as maximum weekly hours of work, the length of each shift, 
timetables (times of beginning and ending work on each shift), rest 
periods and so on. Ourrent practice varies considerably from one 
undertaking to another. 

In some cases, certain privileges are given to workers to com- 
pensate for the hardships involved in shift working. Oertain regula- 
tions, for example, provide for shorter work periods and higher 
wage rates for the night shifts. This is a question with which workers 
are greatly concerned, and it has been reflected in a number of reso- 
lutions, such as one recently adopted by the Chemical Industries 
Group of the International Federation of Christian Transport and 
General Workers at its meeting in Luxembourg on 7 and 8 October 
1947 ; this resolution called for the prohibition of the employment 
of young persons under 18 years of age in work performed in three 
shifts. 

As regards maximum normal working hours, it is clear from the 
discussions and resolutions both of the chemical industries group 
mentioned above and those of the International Federation of 
General Factory Workers at its meeting in Copenhagen in May 1947? 
that the 40-hour week is still the ultimate aim of workers’ organisa- 
tions. 


Wages and Earnings 


In most countries present wage levels in the chemical industries 
compare favourably with those current in other industries. This 
is no doubt due to the constant expansion of these industries. It 
appears that some progress has been made during recent years in 
this respect, especially since the war. 

At the same time, there are considerable differences in average 
wage levels in different countries, regions, branches of industry 
and categories of workers. In certain countries which suffered 
heavily during the war and where inflation has undermined the pur- 
chasing power of wages, the level of real wages has fallen in the 
chemical industries as in all others. In every country there are many 
factors which affect the level of real wages for better or for worse. 
Even the briefest discussion of these factors cannot be undertaken 
here, but the conclusions of a study published in the United States 
in 1946 may be noted. According to this study, these factors 
include the size of the establishment, the size of the community, 
the extent of unionisation and the method of wage payment. 





1Cf. “The Twenty-Third Session of the International Labour Conference ”, 
loc. cit. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 205. 
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Although the specific influence of each of these factors has not been isolated, 
size of establishment appears to be most closely associated with variations in wage 
levels. . . . For comparable jobs, plants employing over 500 workers paid an 
average about 15 per cent. more than establishments with 51 to 500 workers, and 
about one quarter more than plants with 8 to 50 employees.’ 


According to the same study, the situation usually observed in 
the case of most other industries in the United States of America, 
that the highest wage levels are paid in the largest cities, does not 
apply in the case of the chemical industries. Over the whole country, 
the study concludes, wage rates are on the average about one twelfth 
higher in communities with less than 100,000 persons than in more 
populated areas. 

Wage rates of trade union workers exceed those of non-union 
workers in 7 out of every 10 occupations studied, the difference for 
comparable jobs averaging about 3 per cent. 


Wage-Fixing Methods. 


In the chemical industry, as in other industries, wages are fixed 
by different local and national arrangements in the different coun- 
tries. The most usual method is that of negotiation by collective 
agreement. In Italy, for example, a national collective labour 
agreement was signed on 16 September 1947 which settled wage 
questions for all workers and office staff employed in the chemical 
industry. 


In France, according to a communication to the International 
Labour Office from the National Federation of Chemical and Allied 
Industries, wages have, since the liberation, been fixed by Ministerial 
Order. A general agreement is now under discussion which is to 
apply to the whole of the country and to cover more than 250,000 
workers in the chemical industries: manual workers, office staff, 
technicians, foremen, engineers and higher grades. 


In the United Kingdom, in heavy chemicals manufacture, wages 
have since 1931 been fixed by the Joint Industrial Council. On the 
other hand, Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. has since 1936 made 
separate agreements with a series of trade union organisations. In 
drugs and fine chemicals, wages are fixed by collective agreements 
between the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


In Belgium, before the war the joint committees for the chemical 
industry aimed at maintaining the purchasing power of workers’ 
earnings by means of sliding scales of wages, which were automati- 
cally kept in line with the index of retail prices, though they did 
not fix basic wages. Only since the war has the National Joint 
Committee adopted a minimum wage scale. 


In Switzerland there are 39 collective agreements at present in 
force which regulate questions of wages. 





ae op Structure of the Industrial Chemical Industry, January 1946”, 


Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1946, pp. 744-749. 
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Recent Wage Trends. 


Wage statistics available are too incomplete to allow precise 
comparisons to be drawn. They provide, however, some indication 
of wage trends in particular countries over the last few years and 
some idea of existing wage differentials between the principal 
categories of workers. 

In most cases where figures are available, it appears that there 
is some difference between average hourly earnings of men and 
women. This is no doubt due to the fact that most of the women 
working in the chemical industries are employed in comparatively 
less important or less heavy work than that done by men (for example, 
testing and analysis in the case of women chemists or machine 
tending in the case of women operatives). In some cases the rates 
are different for classes of men and women workers with the same 
qualifications. 

Wage rates of apprentices and boys are often fixed as a per- 
centage of the adult wage. In the United Kingdom, for example, 
under collective agreements made between Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. and the trade unions concerned, the percentage 
varies from 17% for boys of 14 years to 624% for boys of 20 years 
of age. In Switzerland, in 1945, the average hourly rate for boys of 
less than 20 years of age was 1 franc as against 1.96 francs for semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

Shift workers generally receive higher wages according to the 
shift worked (first, second or third). 

Wages based on output and incentive bonuses have not been 
widely adopted in the chemical industries. According to a recent 
study made in the United States! only 3 per cent. of production 
workers were paid on the basis of individual or group productivity. 
This may be attributed to the fact that in the chemical industries : 


(a) a substantial proportion of workers are engaged in main- 
tenance work or other activities to which incentive systems are not 
generally extended ; and 


(6) the time cycles of chemical processes are frequently pre- 
determined and cannot be changed. 


It would be difficult in the space of the present article to mention 
all the various kinds of bonus and allowance by which wages are in 
many cases supplemented : cost of living allowances, family allow- 
ances, long service bonuses, etc. Generally speaking, it appears that 
the lower the rate of basic wage, the higher the number of additional 
payments made to help the worker to make both ends meet. 

If reliable data on workers’ earnings in the chemical industries 
are all too few and for several countries are entirely lacking, infor- 
mation concerning scientific and technical personnel engaged in 
these industries is even less adequate. It is clear that among these 
categories of workers income will vary considerably according to 
educational standards, the kind of work performed and experience. 
A recent study made in the United States * shows that in 1943 the 
median basic monthly salary rates were $243 in chemistry and $297 





1 Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1946, p. 748. 
2 Idem, June 1946, pp. 887-888. 
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in chemical engineering. The monthly salary of chemists varied 
between a minimum of $210 for analysis and testing and $335 for 
technical administration. In the case of chemical engineers the 
median monthly salary varied between $262 in development work 
and $370 in technical administration. 

What matters to the worker, however, is not simply his nominal 
wage or salary but also the security of his income—the assurance 
that he will receive a normal wage or salary over a given period : a 
week, a month, a year. The guaranteed wage is one of the out- 
standing ideas which have been developed in international discus- 
sions during recent years, and it has already been applied in a 
number of cases. The United Kingdom affords one example : under 
the Chemical and Allied Trades Joint Industrial Council agreements 
(covering, ¢.g., heavy chemicals, fertilisers and plastics) workers 
classed as manual workers, and who have been in the employment 
of their firms for not less than four consecutive weeks, are guar- 
anteed in each pay week a wage equivalent to the plain time rate 
for their normal working hours (44 hours) in the case of time workers, 
or at the equivalent plain time rate in the case of workers employed 
wholly or partially by results; provided that during the hours 
constituting their normal week they are available for their usual 
occupation or reasonable alternative work. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. has a similar agreement with 
several trade unions. 

Firms are not liable to maintain their obligations concerning 
payment of guaranteed wages if production is dislocated, directly 
or indirectly, by strike action within any of their works or as a 
result of a shortage of raw materials, fuel, power or transport 
facilities. 

The problem of protection of wages includes many other aspects 
which it is impossible to consider here. It will be recalled, however, 
that the problem of wages and the protection of wages will come up 
for first discussion at the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference to be held at San Francisco in June 1948. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In the countries represented on the Committee, industrial rela- 
tions in the chemical industries are not, as far as is known, the 
subject of regulations different from those applicable to all other 
industries ; they are regulated either by general legislation or by 
established custom and practice respected by the parties concerned, 
or, in some cases, by a combination of flexible legislation and the 
firmly established traditions of the industry itself. 


The United States. A study on the development of collective 
bargaining and union recognition in the United States during 1946? 
estimates that in the United States there were in 1946 approximately 
14.8 million workers employed under conditions determined by 
collective agreements, while about 7.9 million, or 69 per cent. of 





1“Extent of Collective Bargaining and Union Recognition, 1946", Month 
Labor Review, May 1947, p. 765. - ’ 
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this total, were covered by “ union agreements ”, that is to say, 
agreements under which workers need not necessarily be union 
members at the time of their engagement but must join a union 
within a stated time, usually between 30 and 60 days. Under this 
type of agreement workers must also remain members of the union 
for the whole period of their employment. The percentages of wage 
earners employed under union agreements in the United States in 
1947 were between 40 and 59 per cent. in the chemical industries 
and between 80 and 100 per cent. in rayon yarn manufacture, 
cement, glass and glassware and leather tanning. 

The study from which these figures are taken also contains the 
following data concerning the proportions of collective agreements 
containing specified types of clause. 


INDUSTRIES IN WHICH 50 PER CENT. OR MORE OF THE WORKERS ARE 
UNDER AN AGREEMENT CONTAINING A SPECIFIED TYPE OF CLAUSE 





Type of clause Industry 





Closed or nion shop, with pre- Glass containers 
ferential hiring 





Union shop Glass (flat), paper and allied products 








| 
Maintenance of membership Chemicals | 





Preferential hiring Pottery 





Sole bargaining Cement 


It may be useful to give some explanation of the different types 
of clause. 

Under the “ closed shop ” system, all employees must be members 
of the union at the time of engagement and must remain members 
in good standing during their period of employment. Engagement 
is arranged through the union ; if the latter is unable to supply the 
required number of workers, the agreements generally provide that 
workers engaged by other means must join the union before they 
start work. 

Under the system of “union shop” with preferential hiring, 
preference is given in hiring to union members, but other workers 
may be engaged on the condition that they join a union within a 
stated time. In practice the effect is very much the same as under 
the closed shop system. 

Under the “ maintenance of membership ” clause, all employees 
who are members of the union or who join the union after the agree- 
ment is signed must remain members in good standing for the dura- 
tion of the agreement. There is usually a 15-day period during 
which members may withdraw from the union if they do not wish 
to remain members during the life of the agreement. 

Under the “ preferential hiring ” system, no union membership 
is required, but union members must be hired if available. When 
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the union cannot supply workers the employer may hire non- 
members, and these are not required to join the union as a condition 
of employment. 

The “ sole bargaining ” clause specifies that the union is the sole 
bargaining agent for all employees and negotiates agreements 
covering all workers whether they are members of the union or not. 

As an example of such a collective agreement, the main provisions 
of an agreement signed on 16 October 1946 by the Monsanto Chemical 
Company of Illinois and the International Chemical Workers’ Union 
(Local 12) are analysed below. The agreement covers all employees 
of the company paid by the hour and includes the maintenance of 
membership clause, but with the addition of a provision that the 
union, its officers and members shall not intimidate or coerce 
employees into joining the union. 

A so-called “ check-off ” clause provides that the company is to 
deduct any fees due to the union from the wages of employees who 
are members of the union and to forward them to the financial 
secretary of the union. 

Further provisions of the collective agreement specify that during 
the life of the agreement there is to be no strike on the part of the 
union or lockout by the company. The union further agrees that no 
action will be taken on company property that will interfere with 
company operations or deny any employee access to company 
property. 

A point which is sometimes rather delicate in such cases is the 
extent to which the no-strike pledge can be respected during the 
period of validity of the collective agreement. In the case under 
consideration, the constitution and bye-laws of the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union, which are annexed to the agreement, show 
that full procedural arrangements are provided for by the union itself 
to prevent disputes about conditions of work from developing into 
strikes. 


The United Kingdom. In the United Kingdom the chemical 
industries comprise two main groups, Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. on the one hand and, on the other, firms affiliated to the Asso- 
ciation of Chemical and Allied Employers. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. has negotiated a series of 
collective agreements concerning conditions of employment and wage 
rates, covering both process and maintenance workers, with some 
twenty different workers’ organisations including unions of many 
different trades and crafts, such as the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers and the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union as well as unions of chemical workers. 

In the case of undertakings affiliated to the Association of 
Chemical and Allied Employers there is a joint industrial council 
covering the heavy chemicals group, the fertilisers groups and the 
plastics group, and a subsidiary joint industrial council for each group. 
There is a separate joint industrial council for the gelatine and glue 
group and also for the drug and fine chemicals group. 

The joint industrial councils comprise representatives of the 
employers and of the workers in the branches concerned. They 
negotiate collective agreements concerning wage rates and working 
conditions for process workers, but the employers enter into separate 
7 agreements with the craft unions in respect of maintenance 
workers, 
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The Chemical Workers’ Union is not represented on any of the 
joint industrial councils, but conducts separate negotiations within 
the terms of the joint industrial council agreements with the 
employers employing its members. 

A procedure for the settlement of industrial disputes is laid down 
in agreements between the employers and the trade unions concerned 
in the case of Imperial Chemicals Industries Ltd. and its employees, 
and between the two sides of the group joint industrial councils in 
the case of the Association of Chemical and Allied Industries. 


Belgium. In Belgium, 17 joint committees have been set up for 
different branches of the chemical industry. These joint committees 
form the principal collective bargaining machinery for the industry. 
They are bipartite and permanent, and thus act as voluntary 
co-operation committees. Their operations are regulated by a series 
of legislative measures such as the Legislative Order of 5 June 1945 
defining their powers and duties.? 

The joint committees have no economic or technical functions, 
but are primarily concerned with the following tasks? : 


(a) to establish general basic wage rates corfesponding to the 
various grades of occupational skill, in particular by means of 
collective agreements ; 

(b) to discuss general working conditions, and especially those 
which are legally required to be covered by works regulations ; 

(c) to assist the authorities, where appropriate, in preparing 
and enforcing labour legislation concerning the branches of activity 
in question ; 

(d) to prevent or settle any threatened or existing dispute 
between management and wage earners ; 


(e) to promote the vocational training of apprentices by estab- 
lishing close and continuous relations with vocational guidance 
institutions and vocational schools. 

It is in fact in these joint committees that employers and workers 
settle the terms of collective agreements. Every such agreement 
must be adopted unanimously by the joint committee, which may, 
under the regulations governing joint committees, request that the 
agreement should be sanctioned by Royal Order and made com- 
pulsory for the whole branch of industry concerned. 

In the case of an industrial dispute there is no restriction on the 
right of strike or lockout, and conciliation and arbitration proce- 
dures, which are the same in the chemical industries as for other 
industries, are not compulsory. The Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare or his representatives, or the joint committees or repre- 
sentatives of workers’ and employers’ organisations, may offer 
their assistance in the settlement of disputes. The joint committees 
may appoint one or more of their members to occupational or regional 








1 Other legislation affecting the joint committees are : the Order of the Regent 
of 15 October 1945 concerning the general functioning of joint committees ; that of 
27 July 1946 concerning the powers and jurisdiction of joint committees set up 
by virtue of the Order of 5 June 1945 ; and that of 14 March 1947 amending the 
Order of 27 July 1946. 

*See Article 10 of the Legislative Order of 9 June 1945. Joint committees also 
exist for most other industries. 
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committees for the prevention of threatened disputes or settle- 
ment of any which may have broken out between management 
and wage earners. The joint committees can also make proposals 
to the Minister for the establishment of a permanent conciliation 
board. 

In the case of a dispute concerning wage rates or working con- 
ditions, the welfare superintendents and inspectors may, indepen- 
dently of the joint committees, attempt to reach a settlement. 
There are two conciliators attached to the Directorate-General of 
Labour-Management Relations, and these may intervene in major 
disputes. 


Switzerland. There are at present 39 collective agreements in 
Switzerland affecting the chemical industries. These agreements 
have been negotiated on the workers’ side by their trade unions, 
though in one case negotiations were conducted by a committee 
of the employees concerned. In 34 agreements there is provision 
for staff committees to protect the interests of the workers and pro- 
mote collaboration and good relations between employers and 
workers. Two other agreements provide for joint committees. 

In case of difficulties over the interpretation of collective agree- 
ments, the parties concerned will endeavour to overcome them by 
agreement ; if no agreement is reached, the dispute will be settled 
by an arbitration court. 

A collective agreement covering hourly wage earners in all 
chemical factories in the Canton of Basle Town contains the following 
provisions concerning industrial relations.! 

The right of free association is formally recognised in a special 
clause which guarantees that no worker is to be penalised in any 
way by reason of his membership or non-membership of a union. 
A staff committee has been set up to represent and protect the inte- 
rests of workers in negotiations with the management and to pro- 
mote confidence and good relations between management and work- 
ers. During the life of the agreement the parties are under a binding 
pledge to maintain industrial peace and to refrain from any boycott, 
strike or lockout. Deposits of 15,000 Swiss francs each have been 
placed with the cantonal bank by the employers’ association and by 
the workers’ associations signing the agreement to guarantee obser- 
vance of the pledges undertaken on either side. 

In case of difficulties arising from the application of the agree- 
ment, the dispute will be discussed in the first instance between the 
management of the undertaking and the staff committee of the plant 
in which the dispute arises ; if agreement is not reached after this 
discussion, or if the dispute involves a question affecting a wider 
field than the undertaking, the dispute will be referred to the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations which signed the agreement. 
If no agreement is reached between the organisations, the question 
will be submitted to an arbitration court for final decision. The 
chairman of the arbitration court is to be appointed within 14 days 
from the time the question was submitted to the court, and, if the 
parties cannot agree on the appointment of the chairman, the 
President of the Court of Appeal of the Canton of Basle Town will 





oon Gesamtar beitsvertrag fiir die Basler chemische Industrie, effective from 1 January 
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act as chairman. The employers’ and workers’ organisations will 
each appoint three members and not less than three substitutes to 
serve on the court, which will sit at Basle. The decision of the court 
will be final. The parties undertake in the agreement to do nothing 
liable to aggravate the dispute while the above procedure is being 


applied. 


CO-OPERATION IN MATTERS OF PRODUCTION 


In order to provide the Committee with a preliminary survey 
of recent experience, a question on the extent to which workers are 
at present associated in the organisation of production and the 
elaboration of social and economic policy was inserted in the question- 
naire concerning the chemical industries which was sent to the various 
Governments represented on the Committee. 


The Government of the United Kingdom reports that Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. has adopted a scheme under which a 
works council is set up in each of its establishments. The objects 


of the scheme are : 


(a) to give the employees a wider interest in and a greater 
responsibility for the conditions under which their work is per- 
formed ; 

(b) to provide a recognised and direct channel of communication 
between the employees and the management on matters directly 
affecting their joint or several interests ; 


(c) to promote throughout every factory a spirit of co-operation 
in securing the efficiency of that factory and the contentment of 
the workers engaged there. 


Works committees and joint production councils have also been 
set up in various factories by agreement between individual employers 
and their workpeople, and a works committee scheme has also been 
agreed upon by the joint industrial council for the match industry. 


In Belgium there is no co-operation machinery established by 
employers and workers to improve the organisation of production 
or discuss economic policy. 

There is, however, a Bill at present under discussion ! concern- 
ing the establishment of works councils. Such councils would be 
set up in each undertaking employing not less than a certain number 
of workers, to be fixed by legislation, and would consist of an equal 
number of representatives of management and workers. The work- 
ers’ representatives would be elected by all the employees of the 
undertaking, a list of candidates being submitted by the most 
representative organisation of workers employed in the undertaking. 
The councils would provide machinery for consultation and also, 
when necessary, for conciliation. Their duties would include the 
discussion of any measures likely to improve the organisation of 
production, conditions of work and output. With these aims in view 
they would be called upon to ensure compliance with industrial 








1Cf. Revue francaise du Travail, May 1947, p. 503. 
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and social legislation for the protection of workers and the applica- 
tion of any general provisions affecting the undertaking, whether in 
social matters or on the question of the fixing of wages according 
to grades of occupational skill. 

In their role as conciliation bodies the councils would be called 
upon to investigate individual complaints made by workers and to 
express an opinion on any disciplinary measure contemplated or 
already taken against such workers. The councils would also 
“prevent or smooth over by mediation any collective disputes 
concerning the particular undertaking alone”, and would receive 
from the management periodical communications concerning the 
general activities of the undertaking. 


In Switzerland, staff committees exist, acting as co-operation 
bodies : their essential duties are to “ protect the interests of workers 
while at the same time promoting co-operation, joint discussion 
confidence and mutual understanding between employers and 
workers ”. 


In the case of France, mention should be made of the part given 
to workers’ co-operation on the Development Committee for the 
Chemical Industry. This Committee was set up early in April 1947 
with the task of drawing up a plan for the modernisation and 
re-equipment of the French chemical industries. It is composed of 
leading figures in the chemical industry and of Government officials. 
Seven seats have been reserved for workers’ organisations, five of 
which are to be filled by the General Confederation of Labour and 
two by the French Confederation of Christian Workers. The Com- 
mittee has appointed 12 subcommittees to carry out enquiries and 
prepare studies on the following branches: nitrogen ; ammonia, 
nitric acid and derivatives ; phosphates ; other fertilisers ; plastic 
materials ; synthetic organic products ; paints, inks and varnishes ; 
plastic goods ; dyestuffs ; chlorine and electrolytic materials ; and 
soda. 

Another subcommittee will be specially concerned with research 
and vocational training. Each of these subcommittees will work 
under the general plan established by the Committee itself. They 
will make an inventory of the resources and fix targets to be reached 
within three years, lay down the volume of exports necessary to 
finance the purchase of raw material and manufactured products 
from abroad and set out ways and means for attaining the objectives 
laid down, having due regard to the plans as a whole. 


There is a growing desire among workers to play their part 
in the organisation of industrial production, on which their livelihood 
depends, since workers are convinced that they can make a contri- 
bution of real value. Past experience has shown that the existence 
in the undertaking of bodies on which employers and workers get 
together to find solutions to such problems as the organisation of 
the work, the introduction of new machines or new methods, job 
classification, vocational training and promotion, provides oppor- 
tunities for the parties to get to know each other better and to have 
a better understanding of each other’s difficulties, and is likely both 
to improve output and to bring about good relations in the industry. 





1Cf. Chimie et Industrie, June 1947. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE 104TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING BopDY 


The Governing Body held its 104th Session at Geneva from 
15 to 20 March 1948 under the chairmanship of Mr. Luis Alvarado 


(Peru). 
The following persons were present : 


Regular Members: 
Government group : 
United States of America: Mr. 
Australia : 
Belgium : Mr. 
Brazil : . 
Canada : Mr. 
Chile : Mr. C. 
China : Mr. Li Ping-heng 
Egypt : Mr. H. A. SaBrRy 
France : Mr. J. GODART 
United Kingdom : Sir Guildhaume Myrpp1n-Evans 
India : Mr. D. B. Desar 
Mexico : Mr. F. Det Rio ¥ CaNEDO 
Netherlands : Miss G. J. STEMBERG 
Peru : Mr. L. ALVARADO 
Poland : Mr. H. ALTMAN 
Sweden : Mr. W. BsércKx 


Employers’ group : 

Colonel Cuapa (substitute for Mr. YLLANES Ramos) (Mexican) 
Mr. Cornit (Belgian) 

Mr. ERvuLKAR (Indian) 

Sir John Forses Watson (United Kingdom) 

Mr. Gemmni.u (South African) 

Mr. OERSTED (Danish) 

Mr. WALINE (French) 

Mr. ZELLERBACH (United States) 


Workers’ group : 

Mr. De Vries (South African) 

Mr. Finet (Belgian) 

Sir Joseph HaLtitsworts (United Kingdom) 
Mr. JASINSKI (Polish) 
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Mr. Josur (Indian) 

Mr. Jounaux (French) 
Mr. Monx (Australian) 
Mr. Norpaut (Norwegian) 


Deputy Members: 
Government group : 
Mr. Koc (Danish) 


Employers’ group : 

Mr. CaLHErIROS Lopes (Portuguese) 
Mr. FEeNNeEmMA (Netherlands) 

Mr. KUNTSCHEN (Swiss) 

Mr. S6pERBACK (Swedish) 


Workers’ group : 
Mr. Fenton (United States) 


Representatives of States Members of the Organisation Present as Observers: 


Switzerland : Mr. Max KAUFMANN 
Union of South Africa : Mr. A. D. LEE 


Representatives of Other International Organisations : 
United Nations : Mr. Gunnar MyrpaL 
Miss Helen SEYMouR 
Mr. Louis Gros 
Mr. Maurice MitHaup 
Mr. Walter Rostow 
Mr. Joel GorDON 
Mr. Jean Lucas 
Mr. Louis DELANEY 
International Refugee Organisation : Miss Selene GirrorD 
substitute : Miss BarsBit 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation : Mr. CAMERON 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation : Mr. Henning RAavNHOLT 
World Health Organisation : Dr. Joseph A. P. Fasre 


In opening the session the CHarRMAN addressed the Governing Body in his 
own language, pointing out that it was not unusual for the Spanish language to 
be spoken from the chair since, as a result of the universal character and the demo- 
cratic atmosphere of the International Labour Organisation, the Latin American 
countries had always been treated on the same footing as all the other countries, 
large and small, which were members of the Governing Body. Referring to the 
uncertainties of the times, Mr. ALVARADO re-affirmed the principle that world 
peace must be founded on social justice. He said that the International Labour 
Organisation was obtaining ever wider recognition as one of the foremost of inter- 
national organisations bcth because of the work it had already done and of its 
programme for the future. 

After welcoming the members of the Governing Body, and more especially 
those who were attending the session for the first time or who had returned after 
a long absence, the Chairman paid tribute to the memory of two friends of the 
Organisation who had recently died, namely, Mr. Michel Huser, a French statis- 
tician and former chairman of the I.L.O. Committee of Statistical Experts, and 
Mr. Kurtyan, Chief of the Application of Conventions Section of the International 
Labour Office. 


Industrial Committees. 

The Governing Body considered the report submitted by Mr. WinsLow, Govern- 
ment representative (United States), on behalf of the Committee which had been 
established to review the past activities and future programme of the Industrial 
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Committees set up by the I.L.O. to deal with particular aspects of the application 
of international labour legislation in a number of specific industries. The report 
underlined the fact that the Industrial Committees had aroused very great interest 
among Governments, employers and workers and that the development of their 
activities on an increasingly practical and constructive basis was unanimously 
desired. It drew the Governing Body’s attention to the shortcomings and omissions 
which had been revealed during the opening phase of the Industrial Committees’ 
work, for instance, the fact that the items on their agendas were generally too 
numerous and insufficiently precise. The Committee recommended that the 
sessions of each Committee should in principle be held at intervals of two years. 

The suggestions made by the Committee with a view to improving the work 
and increasing the effectiveness of Industrial Committees received the general 
approval of subsequent speakers. 

Mr. ALTMAN, Government representative (Polish), while supporting the con- 
clusions of the report, raised the question of the representation of nationalised 
industries on Industrial Committees. 

Sir Joseph Hatutswortu, workers’ representative (United Kingdom), referred 






















































to the status in the Committees of observers from non-governmental organisations, 
and Mr. Monk, workers’ representative (Australian), to the part played by the 
representatives of the Governing Body. 
Mr. ZELLERBACH, employers’ representative (United States), said that the 
employers’ group supported the conclusions of the report as a whole. 
Sir John Forses Watson, employers’ representative (United Kingdom), said 
that the report was a step forward towards making the Industrial Committees 
more effective. He expressed the hope that the work of the Committees might I. 
help to secure an increase in industrial production which was the vital problem t! 
of today. d 
Sir Guildhaume Myrpprin-Evans, Government representative (United J 
Kingdom), referred to the general principle under which Governments were expected t) 
to appoint delegates to Industrial Committees in accordance with the procedure sl] 
laid down for the International Labour Conference, i.e., in agreement. with the sl 
most representative organisations of employers and workers. He expressed the 
view that, having regard to the changes which were in progress in many countries re 
at the present time, it did not appear to be desirable to raise the question of the fo 
representation of nationalised industries for the time being. th 
After Mr. Edward PHELAN, Director-General of the I.L.0., had summed up in 
the debate, the Governing Body adopted the report submitted by Mr. Winslow th 
with some slight amendments. 
th 
Further Session of the International Conference of Labour Statisticians. co 
The Governing Body considered the record of the Sixth International Confer- ho 
ence of Labour Statisticians, which was held in Montreal in August 1947 and was oe 
attended by experts from 24 countries. ‘ : 
The Governing Body decided to convene another session of this Conference ° 
early in October 1949, at Geneva. up 
The Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians will deal with ” 
the following matters: international standard classification of occupations ; bits 
statistics of payrolls and earnings ; methods of family living studies ; methods of = 
statistics of productivity of labour. li . 
Mr. Léon Jounavux, workers’ representative (French), emphasised the special ~ 
importance of this latter item. So far no clear definition had been found of the an 
concept of productivity, although this was at the root of all the problems of modern 5; 
industry. Generally speaking, Mr. Jouhaux hoped that the labour statisticians = 
would try to reach clear conclusions, since statistics were only too often incompre- ond 
hensible and gave rise to confusion. i 
The New Delhi Conference. — 





The Governing Body considered the record of the Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference, held in New Delhi from 27 October to 8 November 1947. 

This Conference, which was attended by representatives of 20 countries, was 
most successful and aroused the liveliest interest throughout Asia. It afforded 
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opportunity for a preliminary review of the special labour problems of that part 
of the world with a view to giving Asia the benefit of the experience acquired and 
the results achieved in the older industrial countries. As a result of very full 
discussion the Conference adopted no less than 23 resolutions, all designed to 
secure the intensification of the work of the International Labour Organisation 
in the Asian countries. 

Among the recommendations contained in these resolutions are the following : 
a further Asian Regional Conference should be called by the I.L.O. to meet in 
China in 1949 to consider the progress made in implementing the recommendations 
of the New Delhi Conference. In preparation for this second Asian Conference the 
I.L.O. should send a mission to the Asian countries as early as possible. The 
holding of meetings of experts on labour inspection, social security, statistics and 
co-operation should be considered. Sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, the Governing Body of the I.L.O., the Permanent Agricultural Committee, 
the Joint Maritime Commission and appropriate Industrial Committees should be 
held from time to time in Asian countries. Adequate representation for Asia 
should be ensured on the technical committees and on the staff of the I.L.O. The 
Branch Offices of the I.L.O. in China and India should be strengthened and a 
network of correspondents should gradually be established in the other Asian 
countries. The I.L.O. should provide the Asian Governments, on their request, 
with all necessary help in preparing labour legislation. Consideration should be 
given to the desirability of setting up an advisory committee for Asia to give 
advice on questions of concern to the Asian countries. 

Another resolution expressed the belief that no general improvement in the 
labour standards of the Asian countries can be secured on a national basis unless 
the standards agreed upon are applicable to Japan. It therefore suggests that the 
decisions and documents of the Asian Conference should be communicated to the 
Japanese Government, which in turn should communicate them to the organisations 
of employers and workers, and that the attention of the Japanese Government 
should be drawn to the desire expressed by the New Delhi Conference that it 
should associate itself with the decisions of the Conference. 

Commenting on the record of this Conference, Mr. D. B. Desa1, Government 
representative (Indian), emphasised that the Conference marked a decisive step 
forward. For the first time the Asian peoples had become actively conscious of 
the existence of the International Labour Organisation and of its value. This 
impression should now be confirmed by practical action. It was therefore essential 
that the resolutions adopted at the Conference should be promptly implemented. 

Mr. Josui, workers’ representative (Indian), spoke to the same effect. He said 
that it was 21 years since the I.L.O. had been founded to standardise labour 
conditions in the various countries to the greatest possible extent. There were, 
however, still tremendous differences between labour conditions in India, for 
instance, and in countries such as the United States, Great Britain or France. 
Mr. Joshi advocated that a programme of progressive action should be planned, 
to be applied within a specified time limit, so that the Asian countries might catch 
up with the others in the field of social progress. 

Mr. Monk, workers’ representative (Australian), who had represented the 
workers’ group of the Governing Body at New Delhi, while expressing general 
agreement with the statements made by the Indian representatives, pointed out 
that the responsibility for the social backwardness of the Asian countries did not 
lie with the I.L.O. alone. The national Governments and the workers themselves 
were primarily responsible for securing progress. The International Labour 
Organisation had made a contribution at the New Delhi Conference ; it now lay 
with the Governments to give effect to the resolutions adopted. 

Mr. Sao-fong Wovu, Government representative (Chinese), agreed with almost 
everything that previous speakers had said. Although, since the failure of the 
League of Nations, his country had never expected very much from international 
institutions, he thought that the New Delhi Conference marked a new stage in 
the I.L.0.’s work in Asia and that nothing could relieve Governments of their 
responsibility for the social progress of their people. 

Mr. D. Erutxar, employers’ representative (Indian), in turn paid tribute to 
the achievements of the New Delhi Conference. He thought that, while recognising 
the primary responsibility of Governments for the development of social legislation, 
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the influence of the I.L.O. in this field should not be underrated. It was the duty 
of the I.L.O. to intervene and to give Governments the assistance which they 
needed. 

After some brief remarks by Mr. GEemmMILL, employers’ representative 
(South African), concerning conditions of labour on plantations in Asia and in 
Africa, Mr. FENNEMA, employers’ representative (Netherlands), had some criticism 
to make of the work of the New Delhi Conference, in particular with regard to the 
excessively large number of resolutions which had been submitted. 

Dr. Joseph A. P. Fasre, speaking on behalf of the World Health Organisation, 
gave the Governing Body the assurance that that Organisation would be happy to 
co-operate in implementing the recommendations of the Asian Conference. 

Mr. Edward PuHEtan, Director-General of the I.L.O., replied to the points 
raised by the previous speakers and described the practical steps already taken to 
give effect to the resolutions of the New Delhi Conference. In particular, he 
announced the appointment of Mr. Rao, of Indian nationality, as Assistant 

























































( 
Director-General of the International Labour Office. He also said that there were 
officials from Asian countries in eleven of the sections of the International Labour 
Office. 
Lastly, in pursuance of the New Delhi resolutions, the Governing Body decided C 
to call a Technical Conference on the Organisation of Labour Inspection. In , 
response to a cordial invitation from the Government of Ceylon, it was decided f 
that the Conference should meet in that country, if possible before the end of the b 
current year. The agenda of the proposed Conference of representatives of labour a 
inspection services will consist of the following items: recruitment and training 
of labour inspectors ; employment of women in labour inspection services ; role sl 
of the inspector in the enforcement of measures intended to ameliorate working t 
and living conditions ; standardisation of the collection and publication of infor- al 
mation obtained by labour inspectors in the various countries. ef 
The Governing Body also requested the Committee on Industrial Committees 
to submit definite proposals to it with a view to the establishment of a Committee C 
on Plantations. 
The Istanbul Meeting. " 
Like the New Delhi Conference which immediately preceded it, the Regional of 
Meeting for the Near and Middle East, held in Istanbul in autumn 1947, made a eff 
valuable contribution towards making the work of the International Labour col 
Organisation better known in that part of the world. This meeting too was highly 
successful and gave tangible proof of the willingness of the I.L.O. to face the special on 
problems of these areas in a practical spirit. gro 
The Governing Body had already had before it at its December session the Bo 
record of the Meeting for the Near and Middle East. gen 
The Drrector-GENERAL of the I.L.O. stated in this connection that, in accordance 
with the authorisation given to him by the Governing Body at its previous session, oo 
he had communicated to Governments the resolutions adopted at Istanbul and 
had taken the action called for by the resolutions to the extent to which he could The 
do so without prejudicing any decisions which the Governing Body might take later. ' 
It may be remembered that the meeting for the Near and Middle East was origin- by | 
ally to have been held in Cairo by invitation of the Egyptian Government. At the Y 
last moment, however, the epidemic in Egypt had made it necessary to hold the mat 
meeting elsewhere. On behalf of the Egyptian Government, Mr. Sasry thanked It w 
the Turkish Government for the prompt arrangements it had made in order to emp 
allow the meeting which had been called to meet in Cairo to be transferred to A 
Istanbul, and for its contribution to the success of the meeting. Gove 
Conf 
The Joint Maritime Commission. the | 
The Governing Body considered the report of the Joint Maritime Commission Spon: 
which met at Geneva from 2 to 5 December 1947. ; The 
4 





Mr. ALTMAN, Government representative (Polish), said that the seamen were 
very much disappointed at the slow progress made with the ratification of the 
Conventions adopted by the Seattle Maritime Conference. He urged the I.L.O. to 
take all possible steps to speed up ratification. 
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Sir Joseph HaLiswortu, workers’ representative (United Kingdom), said that 
it was not enough to pay tribute to the courage displayed by the seamen during 
the war, but that genuine efforts should be made to improve their lot. 

The Governing Body authorised the Director-General of the I.L.O. to convene 
a tripartite subcommittee in the autumn of 1948 for the purpose of examining the 
information supplied by Governments on the reasons which had prevented them 
from ratifying the Seattle Conventions and on the extent to which some of the 
provisions of the Conventions were already applied in their country. 

The Governing Body also authorised the I.L.O. to continue its study of certain 
aspects of seamen’s welfare. 


The Amendments to the Constitution. 


The Governing Body took note of a document submitted by the Director- 
General of the I.L.O. concerning the progress of ratifications of the amendments 
to the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, adopted by the 
Montreal Conference two years ago. These amendments must be ratified by two 
thirds of the States Members of the Organisation, including five of the eight States 
of chief industrial importance, before they can come into force. As the number of 
Members at present is 55, the required two thirds majority is 87. So far, ratifications 
from 34 countries, including seven Members of chief industrial importance, have 
been formally communicated to the I.L.O. Furthermore, ratifications have been 
authorised by the competent national authority in five other countries. 

Mr. WALINE, employers’ representative (French), urged that all possible steps 
should be taken to induce those countries in which ratification has been authorised 
to communicate the official instrument of ratification without delay so that the 
amendments may at last be put into force and the I.L.O. may thus become more 
effective than it is at present. 


Conference on Pneumoconiosis. 


The Governing Body decided that an international conference of experts on 
pneumoconiosis should be held during 1949 in Australia. 

Mr. WALKER, representing the Australian Government, announced the intention 
of his Government to address a cordial invitation to the Governing Body to this 
effect, subject to consideration of arrangements for the payment of the cost of the 
conference in sterling. 

Sir Joseph HaLutsworts, on behalf of the workers’ group, Mr. Justin Gopart, 
on behalf of the Government group, and Mr. OrrsTep, on behalf of the employers’ 
group, together with the Chairman, Mr. ALvarapo, on behalf of the Governing 
Body as a whole, expressed their thanks to the Australian Government for its 
generous invitation. 

Dr. Fasre, on behalf of the World Health Organisation, offered the fullest 
co-operation of that Organisation in the conference on pneumoconiosis. 


The I.L.0. Budget for 1949. 


The Governing Body considered the report of its Finance Committee, presented 
by Mr. W. GemmiLi, employers’ representative (South African). 

This report, which as usual dealt with a number of administrative and financial 
matters, presented budget estimates for 1949 amounting to a total of $5,109,270. 
It was adopted unanimously by the members of all three groups—Governments, 
employers and workers. 

According to the established procedure, the 1949 budget as approved by the 
Governing Body must be laid before the coming session of the International Labour 
Conference, to be held in June 1948 in San Francisco, for final adoption. Under 
the new Constitution of the I.L.O. the International Labour Conference is re- 
sponsible for voting the budget of the Organisation each year. 


The Problem of Manpower. 


_ The next question to be discussed was one which is now receiving attention 
in a number of countries, namely, the best possible means of using available man- 
power to enhance economic development and increase production. The Governing 
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Body examined the tasks which the Manpower Subcommittee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, meeting after the International Manpower Conference in 
Rome, has asked the International Labour Organisation to undertake. 

Having regard to the long experience of the I.L.O. in this field and the parti- 
cular advantages it draws from its own structure—including representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, as well as of Governments—the Manpower 
Subcommittee recommended that the International Labour Organisation should 
be requested to undertake the following tasks : establish an international service 
for exchange of information and experience regarding vocational guidance and 
training ; collect and disseminate data on manpower available and required, 
making every effort to render interchangeable the occupational nomenclatures of 
the different countries and improve methods of compiling manpower statistics ; 
draft minimum standards for migration in Europe ; and take all other necessary 
action to accelerate manpower movements between European countries. 

The Drrector-GENERAL of the I.L.O., explaining these requests to the Governing 
Body, pointed out that the proposed work is in fact within the normal sphere of 
activity of the International Labour Organisation. He stressed its immediate, 
and indeed urgent, character and expressed the view that the Organisation should 
not be too formalistic about it. The I.L.O. was being asked to provide certain 
definite practical services, which might constitute a most valuable contribution 
to the great task of European recovery. 

Mr. Winstow, Government representative (United States), who had been 
present at the proceedings of the Manpower Subcommittee of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, referred to the excellent spirit of collaboration in which the 
Subcommittee had considered the work of the I.L.O. He pointed out how impor- 
tant it was to accept the proposed tasks which were of an essentially practical and 
immediate character. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrpp1n-Evans, Government representative (United King- 
dom), also warmly welcomed the proposals made by the Manpower Subcommittee. 
The International Labour Organisation was thus provided with an outstanding 
opportunity to give an example of effective co-operation. 

Mr. WALINE, employers’ representative (French), said his country had much 
experience with foreign manpower. He too supported the proposals, but suggested 
that the I.L.O., in doing this work, should not be content with co-operating with 
Governmental services, but should have extensive recourse to the aid of workers’ 
and employers’ organisations. 

Sir Joseph HaLiswortTH, workers’ representative (United Kingdom), supported 
the recommendations of the Subcommittee. It was, he said, deplorable that 
hundreds of thousands of persons capable of giving their services to economic 
recovery should be deprived of the opportunity to do so. He referred to the 
action taken in the United Kingdom to recruit 30,000 European workers from a 
wide variety of countries for the coal industry and for agriculture. 

Mr. WALLIN, Government representative (Belgian), Mr. ALTMAN, Government 
representative (Polish), Mr. Justin Gopart, Government representative (French), 
Mr. ZELLERBACH, employers’ representative (United States), and Mr. Burton, 
employers’ representative (United Kingdom), also stressed the great importance 
of the proposed work and agreed that the Organisation was being given an excep- 
tional opportunity to do an important practical job. 

Mr. OERSTED, employers’ representative (Danish), spoke to the same effect, 
and proposed the immediate establishment of a small committee which would 
prepare the first stages of the necessary action. 

Mr. Rostow, representing the Economic Commission for Europe, referred to 
the spirit of co-operation which had prompted it to turn to the I.L.O. The Com- 
mission was prepared to place under I.L.O. direction such members of its staff as 
might help with the present project. 

Mr. Léon Jounaux, workers’ representative (French), while warmly supporting 
the proposals put forward, asked the Governing Body to reflect on the difficulties 
which were being referred to the Organisation with the job itself. He reminded 
members of the failure of the League of Nations Commission which was concerned 
with planning large-scale public works and which had met with opposition from 
certain Governments. It would not be well to go through the same experiences 
again. The problem of manpower, essential though it was, should not be regarded 
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as the only aspect of the general problem of European recovery ; there were others 
—raw materials, financial resources, etc. Furthermore, it should not be forgotten 
that the raw material of manpower problems is composed of thinking human 
beings, whose consent is essential to the success of any plan for their training or 
direction. This consent must therefore be obtained first of all; if it were, the 
I.L.0. would no doubt secure good results. In view of the complexity of the 
question, said Mr. Jouhaux in conclusion, it would be advisable for the Director- 
General to be able to rely on a small committee of persons qualified to draw up a 
programme of rapid practical activity. 

In summarising the discussion, the Director-General of the I.L.O. referred to 
the unanimity of the members of the Governing Body in approving the immediate 
establishment of a small committee to start at once on the new programme. He 

ised the importance of the work and the responsibility it would place on 
the International Labour Organisation. The Organisation should take up the 
challenge and, by devoting all its energies to achievement, would show that it 
deserved the confidence placed in it. 

Finally, the Governing Body unanimously decided to accede to the requests 
made by the Manpower Subcommittee of the Economic Commission for Europe 
and, in order that the intended action might be rapidly organised, to establish a 
small committee of three persons—including a representative of each group 
(Governments, employers and workers)—and three substitutes. 

It was decided to compose the Committee as follows : Sir Guildhaume Myrpp1n- 
Evans, Government representative (United Kingdom), Mr. Fennema, employers’ 
representative (Netherlands) and Mr. Léon Jounaux, workers’ representative 
(French), as titular members; and Mr. ALTMAN, Government representative 
(Polish), Sir John Forses Watson, employers’ representative (United Kingdom), 
and Mr. Finet, workers’ representative (Belgian), as substitutes. 


Migration. 

The Governing Body then dealt with another question closely connected with 
these same manpower problems, that of migration. It examined the report of the 
Permanent Migration Committee which met at Geneva from 23 February to 
2 March 1948, with Mr. V. Cyril PHeLan (Canada) in the chair ; representatives of 
28 Governments had attended. 

This report referred to the urgent character of migration problems, and ex- 
pressed the desire that the I.L.O. should pursue the study started in 1934 on co- 
operation between the factors in production (land, capital and labour). It recom- 
mended the development of international facilities in the field of migration through 
the I.L.O., namely : improved statistical and other information, on a periodic 
basis, regarding migration movements ; an international employment information 
service to assist individual countries in the resettlement of manpower; and a 
corps of experts available for conducting migration surveys and for giving assistance 
to individual States Members which ask for it. The Committee also recommended 
immigration countries to establish, with the aid of the I.L.O., a classification of 
the principal occupations in industry and agriculture which they are able to throw 
open to immigrants, clearly indicating in each case the nature of the work required. 

Among others, Mr. Monk, workers’ representative (Australian), and Mr. Sao-fong 
Wou, Government representative (Chinese), took part in the debate on the report of 
this Committee. Mr. ALTMAN, Government representative (Polish), expressed 
satisfaction with the report as a whole but made reservations regarding the opening 
paragraphs of the resolution concerning refugees and displaced persons. He felt 
strongly that the situation in this regard was not improving and that refugees 
and displaced persons had no effective social protection. Mr. Altman also opposed 
& resolution from the Permanent Migration Committee in favour of close colla- 
boration between the I.L.O. and the Permanent Co-ordinating Committee for 
European Manpower Movements established by the Rome Conference ; the work 
of the I.L.O. should remain within the framework of the United Nations Organi- 
sation, whereas the Rome Committee had been established outside that framework. 
With these reservations, Mr. Altman said, he would vote in favour of the conclusions 
of the Permanent Committee. 

Mr. Helio Loso, Government representative (Brazilian), made it clear that criti- 
cisms regarding the treatment of refugees and displaced persons were in no case 
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justified as regards his country. There had been in Brazil for many years flourishing 
settlements of Poles in the southern temperate regions of the country and there 
had certainly been no complaint about these. The establishment of refugees and 
displaced persons gave rise to difficulties of all sorts ; but it was undeniably a fine 
proof of human solidarity. 

The Governing Body adopted the conclusions contained in the report of the 
Permanent Migration Committee. Apart from the suggestions mentioned above, 
these include the final decision to place the revision of the 1939 Convention and 
Recommendations on migration for employment upon the Agenda of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1949. Furthermore, the Office was authorised to 
circulate to Governments the proposed texts of the revised Conventions and 
Recommendations ; and provision was made for a further Session of the Permanent 
Migration Committee early in 1949. 

As regards refugees and displaced persons, the resolution adopted by the Per- 
manent Migration Committee invites the States concerned which are Members of 
the International Labour Organisation to report to the Organisation on the 
conditions of labour of displaced persons who have settled in their respective 
countries and the extent to which they have hitherto applied, in respect of these 
persons, the Convention and Recommendations of 1939 regarding the recruitment, 
placing and conditions of labour of migrants for employment ; it then suggests 
that the competent bodies of the United Nations adopt all measures likely to 
hasten the solution of the problem of displaced-persons in accordance with the 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


Freedom of Association. 


The Governing Body considered the effect to be given to a resolution adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1947, concerning international machinery 
for safeguarding freedom of association. 

This, said the Drrector-GENERAL, was one of the most important questions 
before the International Labour Organisation. The question of freedom of asso- 
ciation had been taken up at the request of the Economic and Social Council. It 
might be anticipated that the International Labour Conference of 1948 would 
adopt a Convention on this subject ; this would carry with it the operation of the 
normal machinery of the I.L.O. for seeing that the Convention, if ratified, was 
carried out. It had, however, also been considered that it might be necessary to 
establish, in consultation with the United Nations, supplementary machinery for 
securing the effective protection of freedom of association throughout the world ; 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O. had been requested to examine the question 
from this point of view and report to the International Labour Conference at its 
1948 Session in San Francisco. 

A draft report for this purpose had been prepared by the Office. Mr. OERSTED, 
employers’ representative (Danish), proposed that his document should be examined 
by the Standing Orders Committee before a discussion on its substance was opened. 

Mr. Léon Jounaux, workers’ representative (French), was not opposed to this 
procedure, but wished to make it clear that the question was one of principle and 
extremely serious ; it should not be considered as a purely formal matter, nor 
should any impression of procrastination be given. The problem of protecting 
freedom of association had been brought up by the scandalous situation in all too 
many countries, where this freedom existed in appearance only and was respected 
merely to the extent convenient to the Government of the day. 

An international guarantee of freedom of association was indispensable for the 
adoption of a new attitude towards social affairs within the United Nations. An 
international Convention assuring freedom of association would certainly be 
carried by the international Conference to be held next June in San Francisco ; 
but the application of such a Convention could be supervised only in the countries 
whose Governments had ratified it. Consequently this guarantee could not have 
effect, at the best, in less than two years’ time ; and a great many things could 
happen in two years. Mr. Jouhaux considered that discussions should be started 
as soon as possible between the I.L.O. and the United Nations Organisation to 
determine means of rapid practical action. On these conditions, he supported 
Mr. Oersted’s proposal, which was then adopted by the Governing Body. 
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Standing Orders Committee. 


The Governing Body next examined the reports of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, submitted in its name by Mr. OERsTED, employers’ representative (Den- 
mark). These concerned various legal and technical matters connected with I.L.O. 

rocedure. 

. At its December meeting, the Governing Body had received a communication 
from the World Federation of Trade Unions in favour of the establishment of 
relations with the I.L.O. ; it had welcomed this request, approved the establish- 
ment of such relations, and instructed the Standing Orders Committee to examine 
means of giving practical effect to its desire. The Standing Orders Committee now 
reported that it would require further time and information to enable it to 
complete an examination of the technical aspects of implementing the Governing 
Body’s decision as regards non-governmental organisations generally. 

The Reporter, Mr. OeRSTED, made it clear that the adjournment in no way 
affected the decision previously reached by the Governing Body and explained 
why the Committee was asking for further time. A discussion on the question of 
adjournment then took place; all those who took part in it agreed with the 
Reporter that in any case the December decision of the Governing Body, welcoming 
the request made by the World Federation of Trade Unions and approving the 
establishment of relations with it, must hold good ; only the means of implemen- 
tation remained to be determined. 

It was decided that the Standing Orders Committee should resume its study 
of these practical arrangements at its next meeting, so as to be able to submit 
final recommendations to the session of the Governing Body at San Francisco in 
June. 

The Governing Body then continued its examination of the Committee's reports 
and adopted Standing Orders for the Industrial Committees. 

It was made clear that for these committees, as for all other I.L.O. meetings, 
the official languages are French and English ; it will be for the Governing Body 
to decide, for each Industiial Committee, the other languages to be treated as 
official as regards documents and the translation of speeches. 


Allocation of Contributions. 


The Governing Body discussed the allocation of financial contributions to the 
International Labour Organisation among the States Members. 


Relations between the I.L.0. and Other International Organisations. 


The Governing Body had before it a report on relations between the I.L.O. 
and other international organisations, showing that close contacts have been 
maintained with the United Nations and the specialised agencies in all fields of 
common interest. 

The Economic and Social Council, for instance, has transmitted to the I.L.O. 
a memorandum from the World Federation of Trade Unions regarding the appli- 
cation of the principle of equal pay for equal work for men and women workers, 
and has invited the I.L.O. to proceed as rapidly as possible with further considera- 
tion of this subject ; it has also invited non-governmental organisations to present 
their views on the subject both to the I.L.O. and to the Council. The question 
of wages, it will be remembered, is already on the agenda of the 31st Session of 
the International Labour Conference, which meets at San Francisco next June. 

There was a discussion in the Governing Body on the general question of how 
to secure the best possible co-ordination between different international institutions. 


Regional Conference of American States. 


The Governing Body had next to determine the place of meeting of the Fourth 
Regional Conference of American States Members of the I1.L.0. It had received 
in this resy ect two most cordial invitations—one, several months old, from Uruguay ; 
the other, more recent, from the Argentine Republic. 

It was decided to accept the earlier of these invitations, that of Uruguay, and 
to thank the Argentine Republic warmly for her generous offer. The Fourth 
Regional Conference of American States will therefore be held in Montevideo. 
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Tribute to Sir Joseph Hallsworth. 

Before the close of the meeting, the Governing Body gave public expression 
to the warm feelings of its members for Sir Joseph HALLSwortu, workers’ represen- 
tative (United Kingdom), who was attending for the last time. In turn, Sir John 
Forses Watson, Mr. WinsLow, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Justin Gopart, Sir Guildhaume 
Myrpprin-Evans, Mr. Sao-fong Wovu and the Chairman, Mr. ALvARapo, paid a 
series of tributes to Sir Joseph and praised a career devoted to social justice and 
democracy. The Director-GENERAL spoke of the debt owed by the International 
Labour Office to the retiring member. Sir Joseph Hallsworth replied with deep 
feeling ; he believed, he said, in the ideals behind the International Labour Organi- 
sation, and had faith in its success. 


Next Session of the Governing Body. 

The 105th Session of the Governing Body will open at San Francisco on 12 June 
next, immediately before the International Labour Conference, scheduled to meet 
in that city on 17 June. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
REPORTS FOR THE 8lsT SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Three further reports have been published by the Office in 
preparation for the 3lst Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference opening at San Francisco on 17 June 1948. The reports 
deal with fair wages clauses in public contracts, freedom of asso- 
ciation and protection of the right to organise, and the substitution, 
in the schedule to the Convention (No. 83) concerning the application 
of international labour standards to non-metropolitan territories 
(1947), of the provisions of the proposed revising Conventions 
concerning the employment of women during the night and the 
night work of young people employed in industry in place of the 
provisions of the existing Conventions on these subjects. Notes 
on these reports will be found below in the “ Bibliography ” section.? 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for November-December 
1947 has been published. 

This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislation enacted in 
Guatemala, the Lebanon, the Netherlands, Norway, Surinam, Sweden, Uganda, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

The texts published include the Lebanese Labour Code, the Norwegian Act 
respecting family allowances, the Swedish Acts respecting national insurance, and 
the United Kingdom Orders respecting dock workers and the control of employment. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


WAGE POLICY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


An important statement on personal incomes, costs and prices 
was made by the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, in the British House of 
Commons on 4 February 1948.? 





1See p. 419. 
* Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices (His Majesty’s ene Office, London, 
Cmd. 7321) and Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 4 Feb. 1948. 
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The Statement. 


The Statement pointed cut that the nation’s economic welfare depended 
largely upon its ability to make and sell the exports necessary to buy the imports 
needed to feed its people and keep its industry going. Costs of production were 
of vital importance and they depended to a considerable extent on the amount 
which industry had to pay in profits, salaries and wages. If costs of production 
and consequently prices rose in relation to world prices, it might become impossible 
for the United Kingdom to buy all the imports it needed. 

Mr. Attlee referred to the steps already taken to prevent a dangerous inflationary 
situation, including high direct taxation on personal incomes and distributed 
profits and increased indirect taxation. Though the restraining influence of these 
measures had to some extent been countered by the continuance of Exchequer 
subsidies for certain commodities, notably the principal foodstuffs, these sub- 
sidies had helped to keep down the cost of living and so the demand for increased 
wages. He stated : 


The danger of inflation is ever present and will be accentuated by the 
drive to achieve a balance of payments, which will reduce the total volume 
of goods available on the home market. Moreover, experience has shown that, 
when it comes to a race between rising prices and personal incomes, prices 
will always win in the long run, so that conditions become progressively worse 
for the holders of all personal incomes but particularly for wage earners. 

It is essential, therefore, that there should be no further general increase 
in the level of personal incomes without at least a corresponding increase in 
the volume of production. Unless we are prepared to check any such tendency 
we shall find ourselves unable to fulfil our export task owing to the rise in 
costs, which will also be reflected in rising prices on the home market. 


The customary relationships between personal incomes—including wages and 
salaries—in different occupations had no necessary relevance to modern conditions 
and they must, where necessary, be adapted to conform to the national interest. 
Relative income levels must be such as to encourage the movement of labour to 
those industries where it was most needed. Ti.e Prime Minister continued: 


The Government accordingly feel bound to set out the following general 
considerations as a guide to all those whose deliberations and actions contri- 
bute to the settlement of the amount of personal incomes, from whatever 
source. 


(a) It is not desirable for the Government to interfere directly with the 
income of individuals otherwise than by taxation. To go further would mean 
that the Government would be forced itself to assess and regulate all personal 
incomes according to some scale which would have to be determined. This 
would be an incursion by the Government into what has hitherto been regarded 
as a field of free contract between individuals and organisations. 


(b) In the view of the Government it is essential that there should be 
the strictest adherence to the terms of collective agreements. One of the main 
advantages of a system of collective bargaining is that it tends to ensure that 
wage and salary movements take place in an orderly manner and with due regard 
to the general as distinct from the individual interest. Departure from the 
agreed conditions by individual employers, whether public authorities or 
private concerns, will inevitably constitute a grave danger to the stability 
of the system of collective bargaining, and may well lead to competitive 
bargaining, and thus to general but unjustifiable increases in wages and 
salaries and to serious inflation. The value of the system of collective bargaining 
and the justification for its maintenance at the present time rest upon the 
assumption that the terms of collective agreements will be observed loyally 
by all employers and workers, and the Government cannot stress too highly 
the importance which they attach to this principle. 


(c) In present conditions, and until more goods and services are available 
for the home market, there is no justification for any genera/ increase of indi- 
vidual money incomes. Such an increase will merely raise costs of production, 
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without making more goods available, and so can only have an inflationary 
effect. Unless accompanied by a substantial increase in production, it would 
drive up prices and charges, adversely affect pensioners, children and other 
recipients of social services benefits, increase the money cost of our exports 
and so reduce their saleability, and by black market pressure make it almost 
impossible to operate the controls necessary in view of the continuing scarcity 
of supplies and manpower. 


(d) It does not follow that it would be right to stabilise all incomes as 
they stand today. There may well be cases in which increases in wages or 
salaries would be justified from a national point of view, for example, where 
it is essential in the national interest to man up a particular undermanned 
industry and it is clear that only an increase in wages will attract the necessary 
labour. It does, however, follow that each claim for an increase in wages or 
salaries must be considered on its national merits and not on the basis of 
maintaining a former relativity between different occupations and industries. 

It will be observed from these principles that there is no justification at 
the present time for any rise in incomes from profits, rent, or other like sources 
and that rises in wages or salaries should only be asked for and agreed upon in the 
exceptional cases mentioned above. On the other hand, if at some future time 
there should be a marked rise in the cost of living the level of those personal 
incomes which as a result became inadequate would need reconsideration. 

In order to avoid the undesirable necessity for any interference with 
the existing methods of free negotiation and contract the Government must 
press upon all those engaged in negotiations or decisions which might result 
in an increase in wages or other personal incomes to keep these principles 
firmly before them, and not to depart from them. The Government will 
themselves observe these principles in any negotiations in which they are 
directly concerned. 


If, notwithstanding these considerations, remuneration in any class of employ- 
ment is increased, there would be no presumption that the resulting costs would 
be taken into account in settling controlled prices, charges or margins. 


To sum up, the Prime Minister concluded, if general increases in profits, 
salaries or wages take place without more goods being made available, no-one 
can obtain any real benefit except the black market operator; the rest of 
the community has to endure the dislocation and hardship which inevitably 
accompanies inflation. The alternatives now before us are therefore either 
a general agreement by the people to act together upon sound and public 
spirited lines or a serious and prolonged set-back in our economic recon- 
struction accompanied by a persistent low standard of living. 


In reply to questions in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister made it 
clear that the Government were having continual discussions with both the Trades 
Union Congress and the representatives of the employers, both on the Joint Com- 
mittee and separately.' 


Debate in Parliament. 


In opening the debate on the above statement in the House of Commons 
on 12 February, Mr. Eden emphasised the fact that the continuing inflation had 
greatly contributed to the balance of payment difficulties of the United Kingdom. 
It had distorted the economy, hampered the efficient distribution of labour forces, 
and thereby throttled back industrial recovery. In addition to the pressure of 
rising incomes, Mr. Eden suggested that the attempt to undertake too much capital 
expenditure and the continuing high level of Government expenditure were contri- 
butory causes of inflation. Mr. Eden also warned against the danger of taking 
any action which would kill incentive, on which increased output depended. 





* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 4 Feb. 1948, col. 1834. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, said : 


There are certain things that we, as a country, must accomplish as a condition 
of our economic survival.... 

One of the most important is to arrest the tendency towards a continued 
rise in prices and wages which, of course, react inevitably upon one another. ... 

It is from this vicious spiral that we must find a way of escape, for other- 
wise it can only land us in such an inflationary position that we shall be unable 
to control our domestic economy so as to give fair shares of what is available 
to all the people. All experience shows the difficulty of a prompt and equitable 
adjustment of personal income in the face of a general and continuing rise in 
prices. Moreover, we shall lose our export sales, both because of a diversion 
of labour and material to other less essential uses, and by the rising prices of 
our goods in the world markets.... 

More production and lower costs are the prime safeguards against these 
possibilities. We must, therefore, arrest this tendency to inflation. 


He outlined the steps already taken to control prices and withdraw excess 
purchasing power, and then pointed out that the United Kingdom had not yet 
nearly enough exports to pay for its present level of imports ; the country could 
not, therefore, look to an increasing volume of goods on the home market to 
diminish the potential gap between the supply of goods and the money demand 
for them. It was essential, if wages and salaries were not to be increased generally, 
that there should be a halt in price increases, and wherever possible a reduction 
in prices, to offset such rises as might be inevitable if there were continued increases 
in the prices of imported articles. 


Limitation of Prices and Profits. 

Sir Stafford Cripps then announced that he had addressed letters to the Federa- 
tion of British Industries and other organisations representing respectively the 
manufacturers and wholesale and retail distributors both of food and of other 
goods asking them to work out some plan for price and profit decreases, and to let 
him know within a month what they proposed to do. 

He also announced that the President of the Board of Trade proposed to impose, 
as an interim measure, a ceiling, at the level ruling in the two months ending 
81 January 1948, on manufacturers’ prices of all goods which came within the 
price control system and had not already got a sufficiently close price control. 
Margins for distributors would be prescribed for these goods. Further, in the case 
of goods over which the cost-plus form of control was the most suitable, it was 
proposed to provide by Order that any increase in labour costs attributable to a 
wage increase accruing after the date of the Statement should not, except in 
agreement with the Board of Trade, be taken into account in fixing prices. 


Wage Negotiations. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked that in cases where negotiations for 
wage increases were already under discussion, they should either be put off or 
conducted in the light of the principles laid down in the White Paper. He also 
made it clear that when an increase in production had been attained in an industry, 
it was not against the national interest to consider some increase in wages and 
salaries. It was, indeed, right and proper that where efficiency had increased it 
should be shared by the workers.! 


Position of the Trade Unions. 


A deputation from the Trades Union Congress was received by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on 12 February immediately before the debate referred to above. 
Trade unions representing several million workers had wage claims under consider- 
ation or pending, and their leaders had felt that it would be difficult to persuade 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 12 Feb. 1948. 
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their members to accept a wage standstill unless it was clear that there would be 
a comparable restriction of other forms of personal income, such as profits, and 
a wider and stricter control of prices.' 

On 18 February 1948, the General Council of the Trades Union Congress decided 
to endorse, with certain restrictions set out below, the White Paper on wages 
policy “ on condition that the Government pursues vigorously and firmly a policy 
designed not only to stabilise but to reduce profits and prices”. It adopted by an 
overwhelming majority a report of its special Economic Committee to the effect 
that the principles of the White Paper relating to wage movements were acceptable 
to the trade union movement to the extent that they : 


(a) recognise the necessity of retaining unimpaired the system of collective 
bargaining and free negotiation ; 

(6) admit the justification for claims for increased wages where those claims 
are based on the fact of increased output ; 


(c) admit the necessity of adjusting the wages of workers whose incomes 
are below a reasonable standard of subsistence ; 


(da) affirm that it is in the national interest to establish standards of wages 
and conditions in undermanned essential industries in order to attract sufficient 
manpower ; and 

(e) recognise the need to safeguard those wage differentials which are an 
essential element in the wages structure of many important industries and are 
required to sustain those standards of craftsmanship, training, and experience 
that contribute directly to industrial efficiency and higher productivity. 


The report pointed out that as regards wage movements, the White Paper is 
not a law imposing rigid and specific restrictions upon wage claims and negotia- 
tions ; it is a request to trade unions to restrain wage claims within the principles 
laid down in the White Paper. The report stated: 


It is the responsibility of individual trade unions to determine their own 
wages policy ; but to do so for the time being solely from the standpoint of 
the considerations set out above. In the Committee’s view, it is not practicable 
to propose that unions should actually withdraw all wage claims that have 
already been tabled or are the subject of current negotiations. We suggest 
that the policy to be recommended to affiliated unions by the General Council 
is that executives should examine all claims, including current wage claims, 
in the light of the General Council’s interpretation of the White Paper prin- 
ciples, and for the purpose of bringing all claims into conformity with this 
statement. 


The Committee’s report drew attention to the fact that though the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper admitted no justification for any further increases in incomes 
from rent, profits, or other like sources, it did admit the justice and necessity for 
increases in wages in certain cases. * 

Trade union policy regarding the economic situation is to be reviewed imme- 
diately after the Budget in April and thereafter at intervals of not less than three 


months.* 



















































Position of the Trade Organisations. 

The Federation of British Industries accepted the invitation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to study the question of securing a reduction of prices and to 
endeavour to make proposals for voluntary action. A committee has been appointed, 
and the Association of British Chambers of Commerce and the National Union of 
Manufacturers have been asked to collaborate.‘ 


















1 The Times, 12 Feb. 1948. 
* TRADES Union Conoress: White Paper “ Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and 
Prices” (Cmd. 7321) — Recommendations of the Special Committee on the Economic Situation as 
Accepted by the General Council at their Special Meeting on February 18th, 1948. 

3 The Times, 19 Feb. 1948. 
* Idem, 13 Feb. 1948. 
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The letters of the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been circulated to the 
Joint Standing Committee on Wholesale Distribution and to the employers’ side 
of the retail distributive trades conference for their views. The National Chamber 
of Trade expressed its willingness to co-operate.* 


Wage Movements in 1947. 


Increases in the normal full time rates of wages in 1947 reported to the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service affected about 4,942,000 workpeople, and 
represented a net weekly increase in the aggregate of £1,726,500.* In addition, 
about 205,000 workpeople received increases and sustained decreases of equal 
amount during the year. The aggregate net weekly increase during the first six 
months of 1947 only amounted to £300,000. 

It is estimated that, at the end of 1947, the average level of full-time weekly 
rates of wages was nearly 5 per cent. higher than at the end of 1946 and about 
783 per cent. higher than in September 1939. 

The main changes affected 923,000 workpeople in building, civil engineering, 
etc., 860,000 workpeople in agriculture, 468,000 in transport and 428,000 in mining 
and quarrying.® 


EcoNOMIC OFFICE IN POLAND 


INTERNAL REORGANISATION OF THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


An Order of the Polish Minister of Labour dated 15 October 1947 
set up an Economic Office directly responsible to the Minister. 


The duties of the Office will be to co-ordinate the activities of the Ministry in 
its general economic and social policy, to study questions of planning, and to 
prepare reports. The Office will deal in particular with all questions of social, 
demographic and housing policy, the welfare of workers, the establishment of 
guiding principles for the execution of the Economic Reconstruction Act, the 
preparation of economic and investment plans for the purposes of the Ministry, 
work in connection with co-operation between the Ministry and the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Economic Committee, the co-ordination of reports and statistics prepared 
in the Ministry, the direction of the Ministry library and the co-ordination of 
publications.‘ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


WorkKS COMMITTEES IN DENMARK 


The agreement regarding the establishment of joint committees 
to promote co-operation between managements and employees, 
which had been concluded between the Danish Employers’ Confede- 
ration and the Confederation of Danish Trade Unions in June 1947, 
came into force on 1 September 1947. 





* Idem, 14 Feb. 1948. 
* These figures are preliminary and subject to revision. The statistics are exclusive of changes 
affecting Government employees, domestic servants, shop assistants and clerks. 
‘Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1948, p. 3. 
* Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent in Warsaw. 
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This agreement, which in some respects resembles those between the national 
occupational organisations in Norway and Sweden', holds good for two years. 
Its chief provisions are summarised below. 












Scope. 

At the request of the employers or of the majority of the personnel, a works 
committee must be established in each industrial or commercial undertaking 
where 25 persons over 18 years of age are employed (58,000 man-hours a year, or 
28,000 in the half year). Such committees may also be established in smaller 
undertakings if both parties so desire. Where there is no committee, matters 
normally within the competence of a works committee may be examined by the 
management and the trade union delegate or, if there is no such delegate and the 
undertaking has at least five employees, by the management and an elected repre- 
sentative of the workers. 

It is provided that the occupational organisations in the building and civil 
engineering industries will negotiate with a view to adapting the agreement to 
the needs of these industries. 


















Composition. 

The committees are composed of representatives of the following two groups : 
(a) the employer and any technical or commercial employees not belonging to 
workers’ organisations ; (b) other persons employed in the undertaking. Each of 
these groups sends an equal number of representatives to the committee, the 
number ranging from three per group for an undertaking with 25-100 employees, to 
six per group for those with over 500; it may be further increased by agreement 
between the groups if the undertaking has over 1,000 employees. Deputy members 
are also elected to replace the titular members in case of death or absence. 

If there are trade union delegates—elected by the staff and confirmed by the 
union—in an undertaking, they are ea-officio members of the works committee. 
Where the number of such delegates exceeds the number of members to be elected 
to the committee, there is an election in which only the trade union delegates may 
be candidates ; where the number of members to be elected exceeds the number 
of trade union delegates, an election is held to fill the vacant seats from among 
the other members of the personnel. The rules regarding eligibility are the same 
as those applying to the election of trade union delegates under the agreements 
in force in the industry concerned ; in the case of an industry where there is no 
agreement regarding the appointment of trade union delegates, any employee of 
recognised ability is eligible provided he has worked in the undertaking for at 
least 18 months during the preceding two years. 

Members of the committee are appointed for a term of one or two years ; but 
any member who ceases to be a trade union delegate or a member of the staff 
automatically leaves the committee. 



























Functions. 
The committee is intended to promote co-operation, consultation and infor- 
mation. It therefore has the following functions : 


(a) Social. In order to establish the best possible conditions of work, the 
committee deals with questions of welfare, safety, health, stability of employment 
and similar matters. In case of reduction or reorganisation of the activities of 
the undertaking, it is required to see that the workers concerned suffer as little as 
possible from these changes. Thirdly, the committee must attempt—by appro- 
priate negotiations—to remove any source of disagreement which may occur 
inside the undertaking, but it is not competent to deal with questions relating to 
the conclusion, prolongation, denunciation or interpretation of collective agree- 
ments on wages or other terms of employment. 


(b) Technical. The committee may deal with any question regarding the 
effective and appropriate organisation of work (such as the best means of utilising 


























1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol LXIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 222; Vol. LX, 
No. 5, May 1947, p. 427. 
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machinery, equipment and raw material, job distribution, etc.) with the object 
of improving production and so reducing cost. It must also promote the giving 
of the best possible technical training in the establishment. The representatives 
of the staff are entitled to put forward suggestions for the improvement of produc- 
tion, and the committee must examine these. 


(c) Economic. In order to interest salaried and manual workers in the business 
cf the undertaking, the employer is required to give the committee all information 
on economic conditions, and the undertaking’s position, in the trade or industry 
to which it belongs, if such information is of importance from the standpoint of 
production conditions and sales prospects. Information regarding the accounts 
or balance sheet of the undertaking must be given to the committee to the same 
extent as to the general meeting of shareholders ; but the employer is not required 
to give information likely to harm the undertaking or relating to private matters. 


Operation. 

The committee calls a general meeting every three months. One of the man- 
agement members acts as chairman, the other side appointing a vice-chairman. 
The two groups jointly elect a secretary. The chairman determines the agenda 
of meetings, with the aid of the vice-chairman and secretary, and must commu- 
nicate it to each member at least three days before the date of the meeting. 

An extraordinary meeting may be called if one of the groups so requests, 
provided it indicates the proposed business. The chairman must then arrange 
for a meeting to be held within a week. 

When a given question is to be discussed in the committee, any employee of 
the undertaking who has a special knowledge of this question may be called in at 
the request of one of the groups. If both groups agree, the committee may also 
summon experts to give their opinion on particular matters. 

The committee may establish subcommittees or appoint experts to examine 
particular problems. Each expert or subcommittee will then report to the full 
committee on his or its work. 

The committee must ensure that the salaried and manual workers of the under- 


taking are kept informed of its activity. The members cf the committee are bound 
to professional discretion regarding information which they have been told is 
confidential. The fact that a worker belongs to the works committee must not, 
of course, have any unfavourable effect on his position. 

As a rule, meetings are held outside working time. The employer is required 
to pay an allowance to those present. The overhead costs of the committee fall 
on the employer, who is also required to provide a suitable room for meetings. 


A National Committee. 


At the national level, the agreement provides for the establishment of a Colla- 
boration Committee by the central organisations. This body, composed of three 
members from each side, is to follow up the work of the works committees, advise 
them, interpret the terms of the agreement, and deal with any infringements. If 
the two parties disagree in the Collaboration Committee, they may—at the request 
of either—appoint an arbitrator. If they fail to agree on this matter, the arbitrator 
is to be appointed by the President of the Superior Court of Arbitration.* 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT MARKET ORGANISATION IN SWEDEN 


StaTE EMPLOYMENT Boarp ESTABLISHED 


By decision of the Riksdag in June 1947, the Swedish employ- 
ment service is to be administered by a new permanent body, the 





* Communication from the Confederation of Danish Trade Unions. 
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State Employment Board, and will remain under central State 
control. The new Board began operating on 1 January 1948. 


Between 1914 and 1940, the State Unemployment Commission administered 
measures of unemployment assistance, and its sphere of competence was gradually 
enlarged, though its activities were restricted to combating unemployment. The 
situation arising out of the outbreak of the second World War called for more active 
regulation of the employment market, and on 7 May 1940 the State Employment 
Market Commission was established with the principal task of organising the use 
of the nation’s manpower resources. At about the same time, the public employ- 
ment service, which had previously been under the control of the local authorities, 
was provisionally centralised and placed under the supervision of the new Com- 
mission. Provincial employment committees, operating under the Commission, 
were set up as administrative bodies in every province. 


Functions of the New Board. 


The new State Employment Board assumes the duties formerly assigned to the 
Employment Market Commission, the direction of the public employment service 
being its most important task. As the employment service is responsible for voca- 
tional guidance as well as for rehabilitation of the disabled, these activities likewise 
come under the authority of the Employment Board. Supervision over private 
employment agencies has been taken over from the Board of Social Affairs. 

The Employment Board will also be responsible for combating and relieving 
unemployment ; for this purpose, it will carry out public work projects of its own, 
although this activity is expected to be limited to occupations or areas where 
unemployment has arisen, a restriction introduced because the Board of Roads and 
Waterways is responsible for most public works activity. The Minister of Social 
Affairs explained the overlapping of function, pointing out that experience has 
shown that a central body for dealing with unemployment questions is particularly 
capable of taking rapid and efficient action in this field. Moreover, it is expected 
that the Employment Board will give greater attention to social aspects than the 
Board of Roads and Waterways, since the latter has to operate on strictly economic 
principles. The Employment Board is also taking over the supervision of the 
unemployment funds as well as the granting of assistance to unemployed persons 
not entitled to unemployment insurance benefit. 

The handling of problems arising from manpower shortages constitutes the third 
type of activity referred to the Employment Board, which is now the central 
authority for regulating the building industry, and also gives advice as to the most 
suitable location for new industries. Planning the use of national manpower 
resources in wartime (including the granting of deferments from military service), 
which was an important duty of the former Employment Market Commission, will 
now be handled by the Board. Finally, the Board is entrusted with certain 
matters relating to migration, ¢.g., the granting of work permits, the transfer of 
foreign workers, and social assistance to aliens. A special section has been set up 
to supply information to Swedes intending to go abroad, and to facilitate the 
exchange of young trainees with foreign countries. 

In Sweden, Government Commissions are provisional bodies, subject to rapid 
change but enjoying a considerable amount of economic freedom in comparison 
with the permanent Government agencies. They tend to be particularly suitable 
for handling emergency matters. In order to ensure the required flexibility, the 
new Board has been divided into a “ permanent ” and an “ emergency ” organisa- 
tion, the former handling matters expected to remain important under normal 
conditions. The “ emergency ” organisation, on the other hand, has been entrusted 
with the issue of building permits and the handling of the above-mentioned matters 
concerning aliens. However, the Minister of Social Affairs anticipated in the Bill 
that the permanent part of the Employment Board would be able to adjust itself 
to changing conditions. For instance, the section set up within the permanent 
part of the Board to plan and carry out public works is expected to expand or 
contract considerably as the volume of unemployment changes. 





» Riksdagens skrivelse nr 441/47. 
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The Governing Body of the Employment Board is composed of a General 
Director and a Chief Director and seven other members appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Of the latter, two represent the employers, two the workers, and one the 
salaried employees, while the remaining two members do not represent any parti- 
cular group or interests. The chiefs of section take part in the deliberations, 
although they are not entitled to vote. Special delegations are attached to the 
Board to deal with such matters as State purchases of building stone, the employ- 
ment of women, the rehabilitation of the disabled, and unemployment insurance. 
The last-mentioned delegation is of particular interest as the majority of its members 
represent the unemployment funds. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Employment service activities in Sweden during 1946 and part 
of 1947 are reviewed below. 


Administrative Organisation. 

At the end of September 1947, the employment service network consisted of 
25 provincial employment offices and 235 branch offices. In addition there are 
some 1,025 local employment agents ; of these 465 have, in principle, the same 
duties as the branch offices, while the others work under the direction of a branch ora 
local agent. Four of the principal employment offices (Stockholm, Géteborg, 
Malm6 and Hilsingborg) have attached to them special employment offices for 
seamen. 

During the year September 1946-1947, the number of applications for work fell 
to 1,632,708 and the number of vacancies was 1,495,633, of which 1,166,029 were 
filled. 

The system of youth placement was still further built up during the year 
ending 30 September 1947. Ever since 1941, efforts have been made to strengthen 
the machinery for youth guidance and the youth placement work of the principal 
employment offices and to extend this specialised work to the branches. At the 
beginning of October 1947, 25 branches were equipped to provide specialised youth 
services. Special “ contact men”, usually teachers, are attached to employment 
offices to co-operate in youth guidance : these numbered 140 in September 1947. 

During 1946-1947, the work of the special service for the placement of salaried 
workers was extended to include shop assistants. The placement service for salaried 
workers, defined in the broadest sense, consists of a network of provincial centres, 
with national headquarters in Stockholm. The specialised machinery for the 
placement of students and teachers, which had existed for some years, has been 
incorporated in the new service for salaried workers. The “social curators” 
appointed to assist in the placement of persons with reduced working capacity have 
continued to perform their special tasks. Moreover, with a view to increasing the 
efficiency of placement work in the women’s sections of the employment offices, 
20 provincial employment committees now include special advisers on women's 
placement. 

So far as international co-operation among employment services is concerned, 
the North European Convention of 1945 on this subject has been followed by 
only one practical result—the conclusion of an agreement between Denmark and 
Sweden’, which came into force at the beginning of 1947.* 


Statistical Information. 


More detailed information is available in regard to employment service activity 
during 1946.‘ In that year, about 730,000 persons registered with the employment 





*» Kungl. Maj:ts proposition nr 239/47. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 394. 

* Annual report for 1946-1947 of the Swedish Government on the application of the Unem- 
ployment Convention, 1919. 

* Sociala Meddelanden, No. 4, 1947, pp. 305 and 335. 
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service, that is, 9,500 more than during 1945. The total number of applications 
for work was 1,681,200.1 The number of vacancies notified to the employment 
service was 1,455,400, of which 1,155,300 were filled through the service—that 
is, 59,300 more than during 1945. Of all engagements, about one third had a 
duration of not more than one week. Clearance between one employment office area 
and another was facilitated by State contributions to the costs of transfer ; the 
following table shows the development of this side of employment service activity : 





Number of applicants placed Number of workers 
Year by collaboration between transferred to another 
placement offices province 





11,978 6,722 
14,020 8,380 
19,626 
83,413 
44,097 
68 ,912 
82,271 
72,641 
88,094 
90,414 

















The following table shows the evolution of both the employment situation and 
the employment service during the last decade: 





a . Number of 
. lacements by industry applications 
Occupation (percentage) per 100 

vacancies 





1940 1943 1946 





Agriculture and forestry . . . ; 60 
Industry and handicrafts. . . ° 146 
Sailing and fishing ‘ : ‘ , 190 


Commerce, communications 
and public services ... . ° 109 


Household work " 71 
Unskilled work 


“ Voluntary ” work . 





























Foreign labour. At the beginning of 1946, there were in Sweden about 13,100 
persons transferred from German prison camps. These were all placed in normal 
activity during the year, except 2,700 convalescents, sick persons and school pupils. 
All refugees from the Baltic States had been placed in jobs at the beginning of 





1 An application is regarded as being renewed each calendar month when a person applies 
for work or, if he has been placed by the service, finishes his employment and makes a new 
application. 
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1946 ; some 1,300 intellectual workers, being difficult to place on the open market, 
were placed in work on public records or similar work; after having received special 
training, 800 of them were placed in other employment. During 1946, the employ- 
ment service placed 46,628 foreigners, comprising 14,216 Danes, 4,856 Norwegians, 
and 9,987 persons from the Baltic States. The granting of work permits was sim- 
plified, as the employment service authorities were authorised to grant one new 
permit in addition to that granted by the Aliens Commission. These additional 
permits, which are in accordance with a specially prepared list, are granted with 
very little delay. 


Disabled workers. During 1946, the number of persons applying for work 
at the employment sections for the disabled was 10,558, as compared with 6,151 
during the preceding year. The handicaps of the applicants were as follows : 
1,370 were crippled, 181 suffered from hearing defects, 288 from sight defects, 1,428 
were tuberculous, 1,631 suffered from mental sickness or defects, 2,637 suffered 
from other sicknesses, 1,215 were ex-convicts, etc., 274 were alcoholics, 737 were 
superannuated, 827 had other handicaps. Placement was obtained in 9,104 cases, 
1,106 placements being temporary. For the handling of problems connected with 
the disabled, the employment service collaborates with the local national pensions 
boards and with the organisations for the blind and the crippled. The employment 
service has been especially charged with the resettlement of persons injured during 
military service. During the period from June 1945 to 1 January 1947, 5,627 such 
cases have been examined. Resettlement assistance has been granted in 1,465 cases, 
1,080 in the form of vocational training or retraining. In 385 cases, the persons 
concerned were recommended to receive financial aid in the form of loans or 
allowances. 


Vocational guidance. During the school year 1945-1946, vocational guidance 
was given to 29,000 pupils in elementary schools. Vocational guidance was also 
given in practically all higher schools and, to a certain extent, to persons in military 
service. According to statistics for the latter half of 1946, 5,600 persons sought 
vocational guidance ; 3,100 were under 18 years of age, 2,000 between 18 and 25, 


and 500 over 25 years of age. About one third of these persons had registered with 
the Juvenile Employment Service. 


Specialised sections. During 1946, 57,553 placements of clerks and officials 
were obtained through the specialised sections of the employment service. During 
1945, the corresponding number was 44,601. In January 1946, Government offices 
were ordered to notify the employment service of existing vacancies, and agreements 
were concluded with several cities concerning collaboration with the employment 
service in obtaining employees. Similar agreements were reached with some 
employers’ associations concerning certain categories of their employees. 

Specialised sections for the placement of theatrical artistes and musicians have 
been developed since 1943; during 1946, the number of engagements secured 
through these sections was 61,866, corresponding to total salaries of 5.7 million 
kronor, i.e., 2.4 million kronor more than during 1945. 


Changes in the General Employment Situation. 


In Sweden, the employment situation in September 1947 was characterised by 
a slightly reduced demand for labour. This is mainly connected with the usual 
seasonal downward trend during the autumn, but depends also on other circum- 
stances, such as import restrictions, and the shortage of raw materials and electric 
power. 
In the employment market report for September 1947, it is pointed out that the 
previously rather high rate of labour turnover has decreased, and there has been a 
considerable drop in the number of vacancies for technicians and office clerks.* 
According to a statement of the State Employment Market Commission, the trend 
of the employment market during 1948 is uncertain. However, restrictions imposed 
on the building industry are calculated to make a considerable number of workers 





? Offprint of Sociala Meddelanden, No. 11, 1947, pp. 1-4. 
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available for other activities. Rationing of electric power has already caused 
curtailments of employment within certain branches of industry, and there is a 
risk of further reductions. The reduction of imports, necessitated by a lack of 
currency, will result in reduced employment in certain branches of commerce, and 
a reduction in imports of raw materials will also affect industry. Employment in 
the export industries will largely depend on the political situation abroad, and its 
evolution is difficult to predict. 

The Commission considered the possibility of localised unemployment in 1948, 
which may require special measures.* 


CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


An increase in the total number of persons in work or available 
for work was a feature of the employment situation in Great Britain 
during October and November 1947. 


The number of men, which had been almost stationary during the first nine 
months of the year, rose by 20,000 in those two months, and the number of women 
by 68,000. The number of women in part-time employment continued to increase, 
as did also the number of foreign workers placed in employment under the various 
post-war schemes, who numbered altogether 87,000 by the end of November 1947. 
The registered unemployed totalled 277,200 on 8 December 1947—about 2 per cent. 
of the insured population. 

The industrial distribution of the increase in employment recorded in November 
1947 indicated a greater concentration in the industries most in need of additional 
workers. There was, for example, an increase of 8,000 in the textile industries 
(including 3,800 in cotton), of 17,000 in the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
industries, and of 2,000 in mining and quarrying. There were reductions in employ- 
ment in clothing (1,000) and building and civil engineering (10,000). Employment 
in the distributive trades, however, increased by 16,000 during the month. 

At the end of November 1947, there were 1,161,000 men and women in the armed 
forces and auxiliary services, as compared with about 5,000,000 at the middle of 
1945. A total of 350,000 were engaged in the manufacture of equipment and 
supplies for the Forces. 

In November 1947, the total civilian labour force in employment was 18,905,000, 
as compared with 18,276,000 at the end of 1946. The total working population was 
20,452,000.? 

A special effort is to be made to increase the number of workers in the textile 
industries, in order to enable the industries to make a special contribution to the 
economy during 1948. The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour 
announced that the call-up of essential workers would be deferred where necessary 
and, in order to increase manpower by the required 58,000, the Government 
has set up a special committee of those Parliamentary Secretaries associated with 
the activities of the industry.® 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has appealed to women to enter or re-enter 
industry, either on a full-time or part-time basis. Women were especially needed 
in the textile industries. In Lancashire, certain employers were installing laundries 
where washing was done for the women, thus removing one important obstacle 
to the recruitment of women.‘ 





1 Stockholmstidningen, 7 Dec. 1947. 

* MinistrY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL Service: Emplo: nt in Great Britain: reports 
for September (No. 8 of 11 Nov. 1947), October (No. 5 of "5 Dec. 1947) and November 1947 
(No. 7 of 15 Jan. 1948). 

* The Times, 11 Feb. 1948. 

* Idem, 30 Jan. 1948. 
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Placement Work of the Employment Service. 


During the four weeks ended 3 September 1947, the total number of vacancies 
filled by the employment service was 219,502 compared with 164,833 during 
the preceding four weeks. The vacancies notified and remaining unfilled at the 
end of these periods were 605,965 and 607,817 respectively. 

The building and civil engineering industries accounted for 39 per cent. of 
the total number of men placed during the four weeks ended 8 September 1947 
and for 31 per cent. of the vacancies remaining unfilled. The large percentage 
of placements reflects the high rate of turnover in the industry and the fact that 
it was covered by the Control of Engagement Order. Relatively few women filled 
vacancies in the textile and clothing industries ; the numbers of vacancies for 
women listed as unfilled in those industries at 3 September were 58,155 and 41,431 
respectively.? 

During the four weeks ending 26 November 1947, the total placements made 
by the employment service were 342,681, and the vacancies unfilled 556,681, and 
during the four weeks ending 24 December 1947, the totals were, respectively, 
290,331 and 516,907. Of the placements made during the four weeks ending 
26 November, 42,574 (or about 12 per cent. of the total for the period) were in 
“ first preference ” vacancies under the Control of Employment Order. 

During the 52 weeks from 26 December 1946 to 24 December 1947, the British 
employment service made a total of 3,008,152 placements, of which 1,876,834 were 
for men of 18 years of age or more.* 


European Volunteer Workers in Great Britain. 


Up to 17 January 1948, 37,512 European volunteer workers (27,668 men and 
9,844 women) had arrived in Great Britain. Of these, 33,944 had been placed 
in employment and another 2,095 had been submitted for vacancies. Most of 
the volunteer workers were placed in agriculture (15,000), coal mining (3,700), 
iron and steel (640), textiles (7,100) and essential hospital and institutional domestic 
employment (5,800).® 


EMIGRATION PoLicy 


The Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations informed 
the House of Commons on 13 November 1947 that there had been 
no new developments in the general policy of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to emigration to Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. 

He stated that the Government wished, “ within the limits of the needs of 
this country, to help to meet the demands of the other countries of the Common- 
wealth for migrants from here”. He added that the number of migrants was 
strictly limited by the shipping accommodation available.‘ 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 


The British Government has supplemented the Control of Engage- 
ment Order ® with the Registration for Employment Order, which 
is designed to ensure that persons not working or engaged in work 
ee in the country’s economic life are brought into useful 
work, 


The employment situation remains dominated by manpower shortage, though 
there has been an increase in civilian employment, and to some extent the industries 





2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1947, p. 321. This issue of the Gazette includes a table 
showing the industrial distribution of the placements made during the four weeks ending 3 
September 1947. 

* Idem, Jan. 1948, p. 26. 

* Ministry OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL Service, Release No. 7 of 28 Jan. 1948. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 11 Nov. 1947, cols. 519-520. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 458. 
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the development of which is essential for economic recovery have been expanding 
their labour force at a relatively faster pace than the less essential industries. How- 
ever, as the Minister of Labour stated in early December 1947, “ about half a 
million jobs ” needed to be filled and it was essential to fill them if the nation’s 
needs were to be met.} 


Registration for Employment Order, 1947. 


The Registration for Employment Order, 1947 *, effective on 9 December 1947, 
was made under Defence Regulation 58A, as extended by the Supplies and Services 
(Extended Purposes) Act, 1947. The Order gives power to the Minister of Labour 
(a) to require the registration for employment of persons specified by public 
notice and (b) to require undertakings, specified by public notice or otherwise, 
to register particulars of themselves or their employees. The Order covers the 
same age groups as does the Control of Engagement Order, i.e., men aged 18 to 50 
and women aged 18 to 40 inclusive ; exemptions from registration are made as 
appropriate in respect of the groups called upon to register. The object of the 
Order is to obtain a register of the persons specified and a register of persons 
in undertakings as a means of ascertaining whether there is a field from which 
workers may be drawn. 


Methods of registration. There are two methods of registration. Under one 
method, individuals may be required to register personally ; under the other, 
employers may be required to register particulars of their workers. After registra- 
tion, the persons registered are called to an employment exchange for interview 
and dealt with in the same way as persons seeking employment and covered by 
the Control of Engagement Order. That is, in appropriate cases they are offered 
essential work and, if necessary, formally directed to take up such work. A person 
refusing to comply with the direction is liable, on summary conviction, to a fine 
of up to £100 or imprisonment for up to three months or both. 


Application. At the end of December 1947, it was announced that the Order 
would be applied to (a) younger age groups of those neither gainfully occupied 
nor gainfully employed, (b) street traders, and (c) employers in specified under- 
takings (amusement arcades, gambling places, bookmaking and night clubs), 
who are called upon to register themselves and their workers. These groups were 
required to register during January 1948. In respect of the first group (men 
born in the years 1923-1929 inclusive and women born in 1927, 1928 and 1929), 
exceptions are made for a married woman living with her husband ; a woman in 
charge of a child under 15 who is living with her ; a person visiting the country and 
resident therein for less than two years ; ministers, monks, nuns, etc. ; the blind, 
deaf and dumb and registered disabled persons ; an apprentice not in receipt of 
wages or a student in regular attendance at a school, college or university ; and 
certain types of free-lance journalists and artists. The second group includes all 
persons selling anything in the street, with specified exceptions, (e.g., married 
women or women with children under 15 living with them, registered disabled 
persons, and unemployed persons claiming or receiving unemployment benefit). 
The employers required to register in the third group must provide the name, 
address and nature of the business, and, both for themselves and each employee, 
the name, sex, age, marital status and present occupation. They may also be 
required to keep records of their staffs and to allow officers of the Ministry of Labour 
to have access to these records.® 

Further age groups, and possibly further categories of persons, will be required 
to register each month. No estimate has been made of the numbers likely to 
register and thus of the size of the labour supply likely to be made available for 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 3 Dec. 1947, col. 523. (A debate on the Registra- 
tion for Employment Order took place on that date ; a motion that the Order should be annulled 
was defeated, on division of the House, by 223 to 178 votes.) 

* S.R. and O., 1947, No. 2409, dated 11 Nov. 1947. 

® Ministry OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Registration for Employment Order, 1947 
(Jan. 1948). 
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essential work through these measures. However, some idea of the contribution 
which the Order will make was given in a statement of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, made in reply to a question in the House.’ The total registered 
in the three groups specified above, and within the controlled ages, was 56,823. 
Of the total, 13,174 (12,924 men) were street-traders, 28,975 (12,158 men and 
16,817 women) were employers or employees of specified undertakings and 14,674 
(2,776 men and 11,898 women) were not gainfully occupied. The number available 
for essential work is certain to be considerably smaller than the total number of 
persons registered. 


Control of Engagement Order. 


The first of the monthly reports on the operation of the Control of Engagement 
Order was made in December 1947. The total number of persons placed in employ- 
ment by the Ministry of Labour’s employment exchanges during the four weeks 
ended 29 October was 321,000, compared with an average of 203,000 in the previous 
three four-weekly periods. This constitutes an increase of about 58 per cent. Of 
the 321,000 placements made, 12 per cent. were in “ first preference ” vacancies. 
From 6 to 31 October 1947, 101 directions were issued, of which 84 were to coal 
mining, 7 to agriculture and the rest to other industries ; the number of directions 
estimated to have resulted from the new Control of Engagement Order was only 10." 
During the four weeks ended 26 November 1947, 343,000 persons were placed in 
employment.® 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MosILE LABOUR FORCE IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The Minister of Works has given a brief summary of the activities 
of the mobile labour force during 1946 and 1947 ; all the work has 
been, or is being, done in areas where sufficient local labour was not 
or is not available.‘ 


Since the mobile labour force was established in July 1946, it has carried out 
or has in hand the following work : 


(a) Construction or rebuilding in 22 different areas of 1,007 permanent houses 
(including 716 local authority houses and 291 houses for Government Departments) 
and 235 local authority flats. 

(b) Repairs to 407 war damaged houses (mainly local authority houses) in 
9 areas. 


(c) Construction of 788 temporary houses for 13 local authorities. Site pre- 
paration for 200 houses for Ministry of Supply. 


(d) Repairs or extensions to 17 hospitals. 

(e) Conversion of existing buildings to teachers’ training colleges in 16 centres. 

(f) Removal of blast-proof walls and windows in Government buildings, schools 
and hospitals. 

(g) Construction of huts, for the school meals and raising of the school-age 
programmes, at 33 sites in Bristol, Plymouth and Dover. 

(h) Conversions for workers’ hostels in 12 rural areas. 

(i) Constructional works at seven Government research establishments and at 
a factory in South Wales. 


(j) Provision and adaptation of Government office accommodation, especially 
nine temporary office buildings in outer London. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 3 Feb. 1948 ; and Ministry or LAsouR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE, Release No. 7 of 3 Feb. 1948. 

* Idem, 16 Dec. 1947. Manchester Guardian, 16 Dec. 1947 ; Records and Statistics (supple- 
ment to the Economist), 20 Dec. 1947. 

* The Times, 17 Feb. 1948. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 15 Dec. 1947, col. 293. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN INDIA 


Information concerning the progress made by the Resettlement 
and Employment Organisation in India is summarised below.! 


Resettlement and Employment.* 

Employment offices. The employment offices recorded 58,074 registrations 
(including 6,885 re-registrations) of applicants for employment during December 
1947 as compared with 34,349 in December 1946 ; the corresponding figures for 
placements were 16,103 and 8,035. It is to be noted that, during December 1947, 
53 employment offices which were allotted to the Dominion of India following the 
partition * effected over twice the number of placements recorded by the 70 employ- 
ment offices in British India in December 1946. On the other hand, during the 
month only 32 disabled veterans, out of 189 registered, were placed in employment 
as the employers were still reluctant to engage disabled persons while able-bodied 
workers were available. With a view to ensuring the absorption of disabled persons, 
the Government of Madras recently issued orders requiring the reservation of one 
per cent. of lower grade posts in Government service for them. 


Employment of refugees. An Assistant Director of Employment Exchanges 
has been assigned the duty of encouraging the promotion of projects which will 
absorb the refugees registered with the employment service. The employment 
of 31,500 persons in eight public works projects in the East Punjab is under con- 
sideration. During December 1947, 24,631 refugees were registered and 38,899 
placed in employment ; the corresponding figures for November 1947 were 20,072 
and 3,060. 


Placement of women. Facilities for employment assistance to women have 
been extended since the end of December 1947. Registration of women which 
had so far been confined to special women’s sections at regional exchanges is now 
invited at all employment offices. Up to November 1947, nearly 7,300 women 
had been registered and over 1,750 had been placed in employment. During the 
latter half of 1947, between 300 and 400 employers had notified specific demands 
for women workers. As a rule, however, women are considered on an equal foot- 
ing with men for all notified vacancies except those specified for males only. In 
December 1947, over 860 women were being trained in the technical and voca- 
tional training centres established by the Department of Labour of the Govern- 
ment of India. The trades taught include stenography, hairdressing, office work, 
tailoring, telegraphy and telephone operating, interior decoration, domestic science 
and labour welfare.‘ 


Placements by wage groups. The majority of placements during December 1947 
continued to be in the wage group 36 to 60 rupees per month. 


Central Employment Advisory Committee. 


The Central Employment Advisory Committee § met in New Delhi on 16 January 
1948 to consider the working of the employment service organisation. The meeting 
was attended, among others, by the Director-General of the Resettlement and 
Employment Organisation and the representatives of provincial and State Govern- 
ments, and of employers’, workers’ and women’s organisations. 

Dr. N. Das, the Director-General of Resettlement and Employment Organisa- 
tion, referred during the course of his speech to the resolution adopted by the 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p .178. 

* Unless otherwise specified, information under this heading is summarised from the Report 
on the Work of the Directorate of Employment Exchanges for the Month of December 1947, issued 
by the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 75. 

* GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, PRESS INFORMATION BuREAU: unofficial note dated 28 Dec. 
1947; The Statesman (Calcutta) 29 Dec. 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 179. 
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Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
in 1947 favouring the establishment of employment services and training centres 
in Asian countries, and maintained that it would be a great loss if after an experi- 
mental period of five years the employment service is not utilised for the economic 
development of the country. He stated that up to the end of December 1947 
the Resettlement and Employment Organisation had placed 277,300 persons 
in employment, and trained 3,894 ; 9,159 were still under training. It had also 
helped in the rehabilitation of displaced persons from Western Pakistan. 

The Committee recommended that the employment service should be made 
permanent and expanded to include all categories of employment seekers, and an 
employment office should be opened in each district. It also recommended that 
civilians should be allowed to take advantage of the technical and vocational 
training schemes of the Ministry of Labour and that immediate steps should be 
taken to improve the craftsmanship of the trainees. It requested the Central and 
provincial Governments to take steps to implement the order of the Home Ministry 
of the Government of India, regarding the recruitment of their staff through the 
employment service.! 


Technical Training for Refugees. 


With a view to facilitating the resettlement of refugees and meeting the shortage 
of artisans urgently required for reconstruction work in the East Punjab, the 
Government of India has sanctioned a scheme, with immediate effect, for the 
technical and vocational training of a selected number of adult male refugees 
from Western Pakistan. The existing training centres for ex-servicemen in Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the East Punjab are to be opened to refugees, and four new 
centres will be established in the East Punjab. The scheme aims at providing 
2,272 places, half of which will be available immediately. The candidates will be 
selected by local committees presided over by the Regional Director of the Resettle- 
ment and Employment Organisation. The training will be given in 12 trades 
including carpentry, brick-laying, fitting, gas-welding, watch repairing, draughts- 
manship, shoe-making and tailoring. 

During the period of training, which will be on the average six months, the 
trainees will receive a consolidated allowance of 40 rupees a month in lieu of board, 
lodging and stipend. In addition, trainees in technical trades will be given quarterly 
a free supply of workshop clothing or an allowance for them. Full medical treat- 
ment will be provided at each centre.* 


Training of Ex-Servicemen in the United Provinces. 


The Government of India has sanctioned the training of ex-servicemen as 
primary school teachers at the Government schools for boys in a number of cities 
in the United Provinces. The period of training will be two years. The provincial 
Government will pay each trainee a monthly stipend of 12 rupees for ten months 
during each session, and the Government of India a stipend of 18 rupees per month 
for the same period, but limited to 130 trainees for the time being.* 


Regional Employment Advisory Committee. 


The Employment Advisory Committee of the Regional Directorate of Resettle- 
ment and Employment discussed, at a meeting held in Calcutta on 19 November 
1947, the ways and means of effecting close co-operation between trade unions and 
the employment service organisation. As the trade unions were naturally anxious 
to secure re-employment for members discharged owing to retrenchment, the 
Committee decided that the regional directorate should enlist the support of trade 
unions in its efforts to encourage retrenched employees to register themselves at the 
Employment Offices.‘ 





* GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Press INFORMATION BuREAU : unofficial notes dated 16 Jan. 1948. 
* GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: press note; The Statesman (Calcutta), 10 Dec. 1947. 

* The Hindustan Times (Delhi), 17 Nov. 1947. 
* Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 21 Nov. 1947. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CHINA 


The employment situation in China grew increasingly worse 
during 1947. Recent information on the subject is summarised 
below. 


Owing to the spread of internal warfare in the northeastern Provinces and 
north China resulting in a large-scale destruction of industrial establishments, 
unemployment increased during 1947. In central and south China, where destruction 
was not so extensive, a decline in industrial output, brought about by increasing 
costs of production together with falling purchasing power, led to widespread 
unemployment. According to the Bureau of Labour of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, the number of unemployed workers in 26 principal industrial districts at 
the end of June 1947 amounted to 866,061; of this, industry accounted for 
168,739 ; mining, 110,014 ; communication and transport, 57,369 ; building, 797 ; 
agriculture, 10,549 ; and miscellaneous, 518,593. Shanghai, with 136,714 unem- 
ployed, largely industrial workers, was affected most seriously. The number of 
unemployed was about 130,000 in Shengyang (Mukden), about 80,000 each in 
Changsa and Wuhsi, and 73,132 in Chipo coal mines. 

As the civil strife spread over larger areas, the unemployment situation became 
more acute. According to the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Municipal Government 
of Shanghai, the number of unemployed in that city, for instance, (mostly from the 
public utilities, machine shops and textile industries) had increased to about 300,000 
in October 1947.1 

It might be mentioned that by the end of March 1946, the number of unemployed 
in 18 industrial districts (excluding the northeastern provinces and Taiwan) was 
703,264 ; of this, 56,444 or 8 per cent. were in former “ free China” and 646,820 
or 92 per cent. in the areas recovered from the Japanese. During the first half 
of 1946, the resumption of industrial activity had led to an increase in employment. 
However, owing to the slow pace of economic recovery (caused by the disorganisa- 
tion of transport, deficiency in motive power, raw material and industrial equip- 
ment, and inflation), the improvement in the employment situation was soon 
halted.? 


MIGRATION 


DISPLACED PERSONS IN CHINA 


Recent information concerning displaced persons in China is 
summarised below.® 


Internally Displaced Persons. 


Persons displaced through the war. The number of Chinese driven by the 
Japanese invasion from their homes in the coastal areas into the interior, parti- 
cularly to large cities, is difficult to determine with accuracy. Although such 
wartime migration has been estimated at over 20,000,000, a certain proportion of 
refugees left the coastal areas only temporarily and returned to their homes from 
their places of refuge soon after the danger was over. 

Following VJ Day, however, a huge movement of population began towards 
the east. It continued for about a year, during which about 650,000 destitute 
refugees were repatriated by the Government in co-operation with U.N.R.R.A. 





1 China Press (Shanghai daily), 7 Oct. 1947. 

* Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.O. 

* Where the source is not otherwise indicated, the information is derived from the Branch 
Office of the I.L.0. in Shanghai. 
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A number of the displaced persons in the interior established themselves in their 
new homes, and did not depend wholly on external aid for repatriation. Government 
employees, on the other hand, were a responsibility of the Government. The 
movement as a whole was rather slow, owing to transport difficulties, food shortages 
and particularly to the fact that peace and order had not yet been restored in 
liberated areas. 


Persons displaced owing to Yellow River floods. Floods of the Yellow River 
rendered a large number of persons homeless and thus added considerably to the 
number of displaced persons in the country. The Yellow River, which often breaks 
through the dykes’, broke through again in June 1938 as a result of neglect during 
the war and the cutting of the dykes on the south bank for strategic purposes. An 
area of some 23,000 square kilometres was inundated and over 4,000,000 persons 
displaced. 

"Efforts have been made by the Chinese Government with the aid of U.N.R.R.A. 
to close the break in the south bank dykes, in order to direct the river back to its 
pre-1938 course, thus enabling the re-establishment of the displaced persons on the 
areas which had been flooded. The main gap (at Huayuankou) was closed in May 
1947, and inhabitants have been returning to their homes since then in large 
numbers. A vigorous attempt is being made to expedite the distribution of food, 
seed and hand tools to the refugees returning to the areas, while a long-range 
rehabilitation programme will be undertaken by a Rehabilitation Affairs Commis- 
sion, recently set up by the Chinese Government to continue the work of U.N.R.R.A. 
and C.N.R.R.A. (the Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation Administration) 
as these organisations were due to wind up by the end of 1947. 


Persons displaced during the last two years. The number of displaced persons 
in China seems to have increased rather than declined during the last two years 
as a result of natural disasters and civil strife. According to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the widespread devastation caused by floods, drought and hailstorms in 
various parts of China during 1947 has affected 310 counties (hsien) and two 
municipalities with a total population of about 22,000,000. Furthermore, the 
number of persons from communist-held areas seeking refuge in Government- 
controlled territories, up to November 1947, totalled 33,089,922." Crowded in 
the larger cities, the refugees are being helped by the Government and other relief 


organisations. 
Externally Displaced Overseas“ Chinese. 

Displaced overseas Chinese who required to be resettlea after the war may 
be considered in two groups. One group consisted of those who were formerly 
domiciled in various countries of southeast Asia and, as a result of the initial 
Japanese success in the war in the Pacific, took refuge in China but desired to 


return to the lands to which they had originally migrated. The other group was 
composed of those who were displaced abroad and awaited repatriation to China. 


Displaced overseas Chinese in China. According to the Overseas Affairs Com- 
mission of the National Government of China, the displaced overseas Chinese 
in China numbered by early 1946 approximately 200,000. Of these, about one 
half who had been displaced from Hongkong were reported to have returned 
earlier, and the repatriation of the rest was handled by U.N.R.R.A. and C.N.R.R.A., 
as well as other civil and military authorities. 

As the migration was sporadic, authoritative figures are not available. How- 
ever, according to a spokesman of the Preparatory Commission of the International 











* The Yellow River, one of the largest rivers in China, has no tributaries for drainage for 
several hundred miles of its course, and the current coursing down the end of the horseshoe bend, 
where the river debouches on to the north China coastal plain to the sea, is usually strong, carry- 
ing with it deposits of silt. Here it has been necessary for the people who live along the banks 
to build dykes to hold the river within its channel. Several times during the last thousand years, 
the Yellow River has broken through the dykes, changing its channel to flow either north or 
south of the Shantung promontory. 

* Chinese News Service (New York), Press Release, 8 Sept. 1947. 

* Shun Pao (Shanghai daily), 27 Nov. 1947. 
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Refugee Organisation, up to October 1947 there were still some 30,000 displaced 
overseas Chinese waiting at coastal ports for repatriation to their pre-war homes 
in various lands.* 

The failure to complete repatriation earlier was caused mainly by the difficulties 
in the negotiating of re-entry agreements with the countries concerned. Although 
preliminary reports had indicated that the Chinese Government did not encounter 
any serious difficulties regarding the re-entry of the Chinese into the countries 
where they were formerly domiciled, lengthy negotiations are still in process 
with Burma, the Philippines, Siam, and other countries. According to the Overseas 
Affairs Commission of the Chinese Government, the situation concerning the 
return of the overseas Chinese to southeast Asian countries, up to November 1947, 
was as follows? : 


(1) British Malaya: Re-entry permit is granted to overseas Chinese who 
have certificates issued after 1937 by the local authorities. These certificates 
include passports issued by the Chinese consulate, registration cards, residence 
cards, birth certificates, return permits or other admission cards given by the 


local immigration office. 


(2) Burma: Re-entry is authorised only to those whose applications have 
been approved by the Burmese investigation delegation which came to China 
in the middle of 1947, upon the invitation of the Chinese Government, to screen 
displaced persons wishing to be repatriated to Burma. High priority is reported 
to have been given to those who can be helpful in Burma’s reconstruction. 
The Chinese Foreign Ministry had announced on 9 September 1947 that negotia- 
tions were going on with the Government of Burma to allow a minimum of 
2,000 Chinese to return to Burma every month, on the condition that they 
were either born in Burma or resided in that country before 1942 and pos- 
sessed property, and would be able to support themselves after their return.® 


(3) Indo-China: Local certificates (including tax receipts) issued after 1937 
are required for re-entry. 


(4) The Philippines: Persons who hold local certificates and left for China 
after 1941, or who were born in the Philippines, are eligible for re-entry. 
The question of re-entry of those who left before 1941 is being considered. 


(5) Netherlands East Indies : Re-entry is subject to the approval of the local 
government. The first quota however is set at 1,450 and is confined to those 
who hold immigration papers and left the country after the outbreak of the 
Japanese War. 


(6) Siam: The Government of China is negotiating with the Government of 
Siam concerning a disagreement in the interpretation of the “ new ” and “ old” 
residents. On 1 May 1947, the Government of Siam allowed an annual quota 
of 10,000 Chinese to enter that country; four months later, however, it 
announced that the quota for 1947 had been filled. ¢ 


Displaced Chinese abroad awaiting repatriation. Displaced persons abroad, 
estimated at 50,000 early in 1946, were scattered in Malaya, Siam, Japan, the 
Philippines and some European countries. The majority of the 31,657 Chinese dis- 
placed in Japan have been repatriated by arrangement between the Chinese and 
U.S. military authorities, and most of the displaced persons in other countries by 
various national or international organisations. More than 600 Chinese displaced 
in Europe had also returned to Shanghai by August 1947.5 The repatriation of 
the remainder is proceeding. 





1 China Press, 21 Oct. 1947. 

* Unless otherwise specified, the material for this section is taken from Shun Pao, 
2 Nov. 1947. 

* North China Daily News (Shanghai daily), 10 Sept. 1947. 

* China Press, 17 Sept. 1947. 

* Idem, 12 Aug. 1947. 
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European Displaced Persons in China. 

European displaced persons in China, estimated at 17,000 in June 1946, were 
largely concentrated in Shanghai. The major groups consisted of: Germans, 
7,700 ; Austrians, 4,430; Poles, 1,260; Stateless, 1,340. About 85 per cent. were 
Jews. 

Of the total, 3,540 desired repatriation to European countries (Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland) and 11,860 wished to resettle in the United States, 
Australia, Palestine, Canada, South Africa, etc. Repatriation and resettlement 
began in the early part of 1946 ; recent information from China, however, revealed 
that there were still some 12,000 European refugees in Shanghai alone. The Prepa- 
ratory Commission of the International Refugee Organisation has now taken over 
the responsibility for the welfare of the European displaced persons in China. 

The U.S.S.R. Government recently took back about 6,000 Russians who had 
lived in China for many years.' 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


THREE WEEKS’ HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN NORWAY 


By the promulgation, on 14 November 1947, of an Act on holi- 
days with pay, which came into effect on 16 November 1947, Norway 
became the first country in the world to introduce a statutory 
three weeks’ annual holiday with pay for all wage earners. 

The principle of holidays with pay was accepted and generally implemented 
in Norway by collective agreements as early as 1915. By the arbitration awards 
of 1920, the length of the annual holiday was increased from 4 or 6 to 12 days. 
In a number of trades, however, the holiday was again reduced by arbitration 
awards in 1922 to 8 days, and it was only during the negotiations for new collective 
agreements in 1937 that the workers in most industries succeeded in regaining an 
annual holiday of 12 working days. By a revision, in 1936, of the Labour Protec- 
tion Act, all workers covered by that Act secured the right, after one year’s service 
in the undertaking, to an annual holiday of 9 consecutive days ; that Act, however, 
does not apply to workers in agriculture, shipping, whaling and fishing, air trans- 
port, public administration and domestic service. In recent years the usual length 
of the annual holiday of industrial workers, according to the provisions of collective 
agreements, has been 12 working days, while certain groups, e.g., salaried employees, 
were generally entitled to a three weeks’ holiday after ten years’ service. 


Demand for Extension. 

The demand for an extension of the annual holiday to three weeks for all wage 
earners was put forward immediately after the liberation and was brought before 
the General Trade Union Congress in 1946. The Congress, however, decided to 
take no action, after having been informed that the Government had just appointed 
a committee of experts to investigate and report on the problem. The report of 
the committee was submitted in the spring of 1947. The majority, consisting of 
the two trade union representatives and the Chairman, proposed the introduction 
of a statutory three weeks’ holiday with pay, while the minority, consisting of a 
representative of the employers’ organisation and a representative of agriculture, 
proposed that such holiday should be limited to two weeks ; the minority was in 
favour of three weeks for young workers under 18 years of age, with the exception 
of those engaged in agriculture and forestry. The Chairman of the committee, an 
official of the Ministry of Social Affairs, who was thus in favour of confirming by 





' China Press, 17 Sept. 1947. 
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law the principle of a three weeks’ holiday, wanted the principle to be applied by 
steps over a period of three years, so that the length of the holiday should be 
increased by two days each year. 

On 17 August 1947, the Government introduced a Bill drafted on the basis of 
the majority report. Apprehension was voiced in various quarters at the danger 
of introducing such a reform, however desirable in itself, in the present economic 
situation ; the Ministry of Finance had emphasised the great need for manpower 
during the period of reconstruction, and representatives of the export industries 
pointed out that in other, competing, countries the annual holiday rarely exceeded 
two weeks ; the delicate position of the Norwegian shipping industry in particular 
had also to be kept in mind. Nevertheless, the Bill was adopted almost unani- 
mously by Parliament in the firm belief that this bold reform would prove beneficial 
to the nation’s health and working efficiency. 


The New Act. 

Under the new Holidays with Pay Act, every person employed in the service 
of another is entitled to an annual holiday, with the exception of those whose 
remuneration consists exclusively of a share in the profits, or who are closely 
related to the employer, or who are covered by the Public Employees’ Act of 1918, 
or are civil servants, or who are in part-time posts where it is anticipated that the 
employment will not continue for more than 3 months or will not involve more 
than a total of 200 hours’ work in a calendar year, or where remuneration is on a 
commission basis only. The Minister of Social Affairs may also determine that 
the Act or certain provisions thereof shall not apply to groups of employed persons 
who are guaranteed holiday rights, under regulations or a collective agreement, 
at least as favourable as those provided by the Act. The Act also covers seafarers 
but provides that such special rules may be prescribed for persons employed on 
ships or particular categories of ships as are required by reason of the special 
conditions appertaining to navigation ; such rules may differ from the provisions 
of the Act, but not in so far as concerns the duration of the annual holiday and 
the amount of holiday remuneration. The general right to a holiday applies to 
employment of not less than 6 days’ duration. The Ministry of Social Affairs may, 
however, prescribe that holiday remuneration shall also be paid, according to 
special rules, to workers occupied on work of short duration or for a succession 
of employers, or who are wholly or partly remunerated by persons other than 
the employer, for instance by means of tips, or whose wages include compensation 
for the use of their own property or raw materials, or who are partly remunerated 
by a share in the profits. 


Holiday year, qualifying year and holiday season. The “holiday year” is defined 
as the period beginning on 16 May of one calendar year and ending on 15 May of 
the following year. The “ qualifying year” is the preceding period beginning on 
16 May and ending on 15 May. As regards workers with fixed wages in agriculture 
and market gardening, the holiday year and the qualifying period may be fixed 
between different days by collective or other written agreement. 

Every employed person covered by the Act is entitled to an annual holiday 
of 18 working days in each holiday year ; this provision does not apply however 
to a worker who joins an undertaking more than 14 days after the beginning 
of the holiday year. 

The employer decides when the annual holidays are to be taken. A minimum 
of 12 consecutive days must be allowed during the period from 16 May to 30 Sep- 
tember ; the remainder is to be allowed on consecutive days before the end of the 
holiday year. In agriculture and other occupations where the nature of the activity 
requires that work should be continued as far as possible throughout the summer, 
the employer may fix one half of the annual holiday outside the summer period. 
Rules differing from these provisions concerning the holiday season may be made 
by collective or other written agreement, but no departure is permitted from the 
provision that annual holidays are to be allowed before the end of the holiday year. 


Holiday remuneration. An employed person whose remuneration for the normal 
hours of work consists exclusively of a fixed yearly, monthly, weekly or daily 
wage or salary, shall be entitled during his annual holiday to full pay for the normal 
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hours of work, if he has received pay from the undertaking during the whole of 
the qualifying year. If he has received pay during only part of the qualifying 
year, pay during his annual holiday will be in proportion ; periods of half a month 
or more are to be treated as whole months, but shorter periods are disregarded. 
A worker who is entitled to full or partial board may claim a reasonable allowance 
in respect of the days during the holiday when he does not receive board ; on the 
other hand, no increase of holiday remuneration can be claimed on account of 
entitlement to free lodging unless a special agreement is made. 

In calculating holiday remuneration, no deduction is to be made where an 
employee was absent from work during the qualifying year on account of annual 
holiday, duly proved incapacity for work (up to a total of 3 months) due to accident 
or sickness, pregnancy (up to a total of 12 weeks before and after confinement) or 
compulsory military service (up to 3 months). 

A worker without fixed wages, who is thus not entitled to remuneration 
under the above conditions, will, after not less than 6 days’ employment, be entitled 
to holiday remuneration from the employer equal to 6.5 per cent. of his earnings. 


Annual Holiday Fund. In order to secure that the remuneration is available 
at the time of the holiday, the Act provides for a system of holiday stamps and 
books issued by an Annual Holiday Fund ; the stamps are sold at their face value 
and the books are distributed by the Post Office. The employer buys and affixes 
to the worker’s holiday book, at regular intervals and not less than once a month, 
stamps of an amount equal to the holiday remuneration. The book, which is kept 
by the employer, is to be handed to the worker when he takes his annual holiday. 
The worker receives his holiday remuneration from the Post Office on production 
of his book with an attestation therein from his employer to the effect that he is to 
be allowed a holiday. If he is unemployed, or for any other reason is no longer in 
work, the holiday book may be encashed on production of a similar certificate from 
the local employment committee. In order to enable bigger undertakings to create 
a more rational and labour saving system, the Act provides that any organisation 
of persons may conclude a written agreement on behalf of its members with an 
employer or organisation of employers providing for a system of holiday regula- 
tion differing from that laid down in the Act. Holiday books must be encashed 
and holiday remuneration under such an agreement drawn by the workers before 
the end of the holiday year; otherwise the amount in question is to be remitted 
to the Annual Holiday Fund, which has the duty of promoting suitable utilisation 
of the annual holiday. The fund will also receive a small fee, to be levied on 
both employers and workers in connection with the issue of the books and 
payment of holiday remuneration. 


Forfeiture of holiday remuneration. Any employee who ceases work without 
observing the statutory period of notice, or is dismissed for gross negligence of his 
duty towards the employer, forfeits the right to holiday remuneration acquired 
with his last employer. The holiday remuneration is, however, payable to his wife 
and any children supported by him. If he has no such dependants, the remuner- 
ation accrues to the Annual Holiday Fund, which also receives holiday remuneration 
due to a deceased employee if such remuneration is not claimed by his wife or 
children. 

The Act also provides for certain sanctions in the case of an employer who 
does not comply with the requirements of the Act or an employee who assigns, 
transfers or pledges his holiday book or the stamps accruing to him. 


Transition provisions. In order to make possible a three weeks’ holiday with 
full holiday remuneration in 1948, the Act finally provides that, in respect of the 
period beginning on 16 November 1947 and ending on 15 May 1948, the 
remuneration payable for the annual holiday in the following year is to be (1) in 
the case of a worker with fixed wages, the full wages for two working days in each 
month for which he was paid wages during the period ; and (2) in the case of other 
workers, 8.5 per cent. of earnings.’ 





Fri Fagbevegelse, No. 11, 1947 ; Arbeidsgiveren, No. 24, 1947. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


MINERS’ PENSION SCHEME IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


On 6 March 1947 the Czechoslovak Parliament passed an Act 
introducing a new pension scheme for miners. The scheme extends 
compulsory pension insurance to salaried employees in the mining 
industry who, until now, were subject to a special scheme for salaried 


employees. 


The new scheme is administered by two regional institutions, one for Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, and the other for Slovakia. 


Scope. 

The compulsory miners’ insurance scheme covers all persons employed under- 
ground or on the surface in undertakings which are engaged in mining operations 
enumerated in the Act. Employees of the central administrative agency of the 
nationalised mining industry are also subject to the new scheme. The compulsory 
insurance scheme does not cover persons employed in undertakings that are not 
classified as belonging to the mining industry, nor does it cover persons perform- 
ing occasional work not directly linked with mining operations, or persons employed 
by enterprises engaged solely in trading in mining products. 


Risks Covered and Benefits. 


The new scheme provides for coverage in case of invalidity, old age and death, 
and grants marriage allowances and medical care. 


Invalidity. An insured person who is incapacitated so that he is unable to 
continue his employment and has fulfilled the necessary qualifying period is entitled 
to the payment of an invalidity pension. 

The qualifying period for occupational incapacity of an insured person working 
underground is— 

(a) five years of underground work immediately preceding the beginning 
of invalidity, or 

(6) a period of underground work equal to at least half the period during 
which the insured person was liable to coverage in the pension insurance scheme. 

If the foregoing qualifying conditions are not fulfilled, the insured person is 
entitled to the payment of an invalidity pension if his state of health does not 
allow him to carry on in his last employment or in other employment for which he 
is qualified according to his practical and theoretical training. In this case, the 
qualifying period amounts to 24 contribution months (qualifying period according 
to the Miners’ Insurance Act, 1936). 

The invalidity pension consists of basic portions and supplements. 

The basic portions consist of : 

(1) a fixed basic portion amounting to 6,000 crowns a year ; 

(2) a variable basic portion which amounts to— 


(a) 20 per cent. of his average yearly wage if the worker has fulfilled 120 
contribution months of underground work ; 


(b) 14 per cent. of such wage in other cases. 


(The average wages are calculated for the 240 contribution months preceding 
the onset of invalidity ; if a person has been working for a shorter period, this 
period is taken as the basis for the calculation of the average wage. The average 
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wage is computed only for the period beginning on 1 January 1946. Persons who 
have ceased to be insured before that date receive the fixed basic portion of 6,000 
crowns and a variable basic portion which amounts to 4,000 crowns for each contri- 
bution year for persons who have fulfilled 120 contribution months of underground 
work and in other cases to 2,800 crowns for each contribution year.) 
Supplements expressed as a yearly rate and representing a percentage of the 
total wages earned by the insured person after 1 January 1946 amount to— 


(a) 2 per cent. of the wages earned on underground work, and 
(b) 1.4 per cent. of the wages earned in other work. 


Supplements expressed as a yearly rate and proportional to the number of 
contribution months fulfilled before 1 January 1946 amount to— 


(a) 40 crowns for each contribution month spent in underground work, and 
(b) 28 crowns for each contribution month spent in other kinds of work. 


The total pension thus calculated cannot be less than 14,400 crowns a year ; 
neither can it exceed (without additional allowances) 90 per cent. of the average 
yearly wage earned by the insured person. 

For the purposes of calculation of average wages, any excess of wages over 
6,000 crowns a month is neglected. 


Old age. An old-age pension is payable to a person who— 


(a) has attained the age of 55 and has contributed for 300 months while engaged 
in underground work, or has contributed for 420 months, of which 160 must have 
been spent in underground work ; 

(6) has attained the age of 60 and has completed 180 contribution months, 
of which at least 120 must have been spent in the mining industry, provided that 
the beneficiary is not engaged in an insurable employment. 

The amount of the old-age pension is assessed in the same way as the invali- 
dity pension. 


Death. The scheme makes provision for pensions for widows, orphans and 
parents. 

The widow of an insured man is in every case entitled to a reduced widow's 
pension if, at the date of his death, the insured man had fulfilled the contribution 
conditions for the award of an invalidity or old-age pension. If the widow fulfils 
one of the following conditions, she is entitled to a full widow’s pension : that 
she is an invalid ; that she is at least 50 years of age ; that she has in her care two 
children for whom orphans’ pensions are payable. The full pension payable in 
respect of the last-mentioned condition is not subject to reduction if, at the time 
when the condition ceases to be fulfilled, she has attained the age of forty. 

The right to pension expires should the widow remarry, but she is then entitled 
to a lump-sum grant amounting to three times her annual pension. 

The widow's pension consists of a basic sum of 6,000 crowns a year plus half 
the variable basic portion and half the pension supplements to which her 
deceased husband has been entitled. The reduced widow’s pension amounts to 
50 per cent. of the full widow’s pension. 

The law contains special provisions for the payment of the pension to the 
surviving divorced wife and the unmarried consort. 

The invalid widower of an insured woman who supported him is entitled to a 
pension equal to the full widow’s pension. 

Orphans’ pensions are payable to legitimate children and, in certain circum- 
stances, illegitimate and adopted children, under the age of 18. The payment of the 
pension continues up to the age of 24 years in the case of children who have not 
finished their studies or occupational training. Orphans’ pensions are also granted 
to children over 18 years of age who are incapable of work. 

The parents of the deceased beneficiary of an invalidity or old-age pension are 
entitled to a pension, provided that the deceased has not left other survivors who 
are entitled to a pension. The parents’ pension amounts to one fourth of the 
invalidity (old-age) pension of the deceased. 
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Lump sums. If an insured person dies without having fulfilled the qualifying 
period, but having paid contributions for at least six months, each survivor is 
entitled to a lump-sum payment amounting to 2,000 crowns. This provision does 
not apply where death has been caused by an employment injury. 


Additional allowances to pensioners. The invalidity and old-age pensions are 
increased by a special allowance paid on behalf of the beneficiary’s children who 
would be entitled to orphans’ pensions on the death of the beneficiary. 

The amount of the children’s allowance is assessed according to the law intro- 
ducing family allowances for persons subject to sickness insurance (154/1945). 
If the child is receiving an orphan’s pension, the amount of the children’s allowance 
is equal to the difference between the pension and the allowance. 

Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions can be increased up to 50 per cent. 
in cases where the beneficiary needs attendance. This increase is payable on behalf 
of an orphan only if he is more than seven years old. Invalidity and old-age pensions 
can also be increased by 50 per cent. if the beneficiary’s wife, living with him in a 
common household, is an invalid and needs constant attendance. 


Marriage grant. The insured person—male or female—is entitled to a lump- 
sum grant of 2,000 crowns in case of marriage. 


Medical care. The insurance carrier may provide general medical care in order 
to prevent premature invalidity and to safeguard the health of young miners. The 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare may decree that the sickness insurance 
carriers shall contribute, to this end, one per cent. of the contributions they have 
received under the compulsory miners’ sickness insurance scheme. In individual 
cases, the insurance carrier may render medical care if it can be expected that the 
invalidity of an insured person or of his widow can be thus prevented or in order to 
enable a pensioner to return to his work. The rendering of individual medical care 
may be carried out in co-operation with the sickness insurance carrier. 

During the treatment of the insured person, the insurance carrier pays an 
allowance to his family ; the allowance amounts to half the daily benefit to which 
the insured person would be entitled under the compulsory sickness insurance 
scheme. If the insured person has at least three children in his care, or if the insured 
is suffering from tuberculosis, the allowance is increased by 10 per cent. for the 
second and each subsequent dependant, subject to a maximum of 90 per cent. of 
the regular sickness benefit. 

During the treatment of a pensioner, a partial or full pension may be continued. 


Financial Resources. 
The scheme is financed by : 
(1) contributions paid by the enterprise and the miner ; 
(2) a special coal tax ; 
(3) a State subsidy. 


Contributions. Contributions amount to 15 per cent. of the miner’s wages up 
to 6,000 crowns a month of which 10 per cent. are paid by the enterprise and 5 per 
cent. by the miner. 


Coal tax. A coal tax is levied on all coal produced in the country or imported 
into the country. The tax is paid by the inland mining undertaking or the importer 
of foreign coal. Nevertheless, coal which is exported abroad directly from the mines, 
coal which is used by the mining undertaking which produced it, and coal given 
or sold at a reduced price to miners’ vocational schools, hospitals or catering 
establishments organised by the mining undertaking or insurance carrier, is exempt 
from the coal tax. 


State subsidy. The State subsidises the insurance carrier to the extent of its 
yearly deficit. The insurance carrier is bound to establish an annual financial plan 
which is subject to approval by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 
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Administration. 

The scheme is administered in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia by the Central 
Miners’ Benefit Society in Prague, and in Slovakia by the Central Social Insurance 
Institute in Bratislava. The administration is carried out according to regulations 
introduced by previous legislation concerning miners’ pension insurance.* 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SURINAM 


An Order concerning compensation in case of accidents or occu- 
pational diseases was promulgated in Surinam on 10 September 1947. 


Under the Order every employer is obliged to insure the workers employed 
in his undertaking against accidents and occupational diseases. The Government 
may order the closing of any undertaking the owner of which fails to comply 
with this regulation. Government, agricultural, horticultural and forestry under- 
takings and cattle rearing stations do not come within the scope of the Order. 

All wage earners, including voluntary workers and apprentices, in the occupa- 
tions covered by the Order are to be insured. Wage earners employed in the 
hotel industry, clerks, home workers and members of the employer’s family who 
are working in the undertaking are not covered by the Order. Foreign labourers 
are subject to the same provisions as nationals. 

An insured person is entitled to medical benefits and allowances only if he 
is the victim of an accident occurring at the place of work and while engaged in 
the performance of his assigned tasks. In the case of temporary or permanent 
total disability, the insured is entitled to an allowance of 70 per cent. of his daily 
wage. In the case of temporary or permanent partial disability, the insured is 
entitled to an allowance proportionate to his loss of capacity to work, in no case 
to amount to more than 70 per cent. of his daily wage. 

In the case of permanent partial or total disability, an insured person may 
apply for a lump-sum benefit not exceeding the amount which would be due 
in respect of benefits for a three-year period. The employer is entitled to have 
the insured person medically examined at any time within a period of three years 
following the commencement of incapacity. In the case of a fatal accident, an 
allowance amounting to 25 per cent. of the daily wage is payable to the widow, 
together with an additional allowance amounting to 74% per cent. of the daily 
wage in respect of children below the age of 16 years, the total amount payable 
in such cases not to exceed 40 per cent. of the daily wage. A funeral allowance, 
to a maximum of 90 guilders, is also payable. 

The conditions outlined above also apply as regards the following occupational 
diseases : lead, mercury, carbon monoxide, tin, zinc and methyl chloride poisoning, 
anthrax infection, bakers’ dermatitis and silicosis.* 


CO-OPERATION 


PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN FINNISH UNDERTAKINGS 


Production committees consisting of representatives of manage- 
ment, workers and salaried employees, have now been functioning 
in co-operative productive enterprises in Finland for a year. 





* Act of 6 Mar. 1947 concerning miners’ pension insurance, Sbirka zdkoni a nafizeni republiky 
Ceskoslovenské, 4 Apr. 1947, Text No. 44. 
* Gouvernementsblad van Suriname, No. 145, 1947. 
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These committees were set up in accordance with a law promulgated on 
21 June 1946 and supplemented by regulations issued by the Government on 
18 July 1946. The law, which came into force on 1 September 1946, stipulates 
that in every industrial undertaking where the total working hours in 1945 were 
at least 120,000 (overtime excluded), a production committee must be set up. 
Similar committees must also be established in smaller enterprises where agree- 
ment thereon is reached between representatives of the employers, the workers 
and the salaried staff. 


Structure. 

The committees are divided into two categories : (1) in plants where the annual 
working hours amounted to 240,000 or less, the employer appoints two members, 
the workers three, and the salaried employees one ; (2) in plants where the annual 
working time exceeded 240,000 hours, the employer appoints three members, the 
workers five and the salaried employees two. 


Functions. 

The production committees are bodies for information and consultation ; 
“matters such as wage bargaining do not come within their competence. The duties 
of the committees are: (1) to consider information and questions concerning 
the economic position and output of the plant ; (2) to discuss methods of raising 
output and productive efficiency, of improving working processes, and maintaining 
discipline ; (8) to supervise the effective use of raw materials and fuel and the sale 
of products ; (4) to draw up plans to facilitate the supply of equipment and neces- 
sities for the workers and employees, and to promote occupational and technical 
training and spare-time activities ; (5) to examine factors concerning improvements 
in works safety and industrial hygiene, and to supervise the application of safety 
regulations ; and (6) to act as an initial intermediary in disputes between the 
management and personnel and generally to work for the maintenance of industrial 
peace. The committees must hold at least four meetings a year. 


State Supervision. 

The work of the production committees is supervised by the State authorities 
through the medium of the Ministry of Social Affairs, attached to which is an 
advisory committee consisting of 16 Government-appointed members, of whom 
four represent the employers, eight the workers, two the salaried employees, and 
two agriculture. Each committee is entitled to submit a detailed account of its 
work each year to the Ministry. 

Among the questions which have been discussed during the past year in the 
production committees at co-operative establishments are the following : improve- 
ments in the effectiveness of co-operative productive activity ; absenteeism and 
its effect on efficiency ; factory operations and results in 1946 ; and the establish- 
ment of co-operative factory canteens.! 


REVIVAL OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BURMA 


A marked revival is now taking place in the co-operative move- 
ment in Burma. In the rural areas numbers of new credit and 
marketing co-operatives are being formed, and in both the urban 
and rural areas a scheme for the establishment of consumer 
co-operatives has just been launched. The Burmese Government is 
encouraging these developments. 


Attempts to provide co-operative credit in Burma date back to 1904, when 
the Government established a Co-operative Department to stimulate the forma- 





1 Based on information appearing in Kooperatéren (Stockholm), No. 19, 1947, supplied by 
- ry of O.T.K. (Wholesale Society of the Central Union of Finnish Distributors’ Co-operative 
ocieties). 
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tion of voluntary organisations designed for this purpose, and to guide their develop- 
ment. Provincial co-operative banks were founded at Mandalay and other centres, 
and at one time the movement seemed likely to take root and exercise a far- 
reaching influence on the economy of the rural areas. However, in the ‘twenties 
a financial crisis overtook the movement, partly owing to a series of bad harvests, 
and many of the societies had to be liquidated. Beginning in 1935, however, a 
determined attempt was made to revive the movement on lines which would 
ensure sounder development, and up to 1941-42 some 1,599 credit co-operatives 
were reconstructed, a feature of this reorganisation being the introduction of the 
marketing of members’ crops. During the war and the Japanese occupation, 
however, no appreciable progress could be made. 

Two factors are combining to inspire the post-war revival. In the first place, 
war experiences have induced among the people a high level of public opinion 
and a greater willingness among the rural population to apply new systems and 
methods for their own betterment. Secondly, the vicissitudes of the movement 
over the past forty years have been taken to heart, the reasons underlying the 
failures of the "twenties have been made very clear to the Government, and the 
necessity has been stressed to the authorities of providing sufficient staff to form, 
control and supervise the various co-operatives until such time as they are able 
efficiently to manage their own affairs. 


Because of the war, the movement is starting again from a very low level. 
Nevertheless, the rate of development is estimated to be considerably faster than 
before the war. There are now 1,751 combined credit and marketing co- 
operatives in Burma and it is anticipated that with the present rate of increase 
the number should reach about 2,200 by the middle of 1948 ; there has also been 
a marked increase in the membership of the surviving societies. This expansion 
has been reflected in an increase of the loan requirements of the Department 
of Co-operation this year to almost four times the requirements in 1941. 


Financial Control. 


In view of the existing low standard of education and the high degree of 
illiteracy among the small cultivator class, it is necessary to exercise firm control 
and supervision of the rural credit societies until they have consolidated their 
financial position and the members have learned how to manage the societies’ 
affairs. In consequence, the Department of Co-operation not only assists by 
issuing annual loans to the societies, but also aims at supervising the loans thus’ 
issued. As during the reorganisation period before the war, the Department 
is insisting on the joint marketing of members’ crops through the societies, partly 
as a security against the members’ outstanding dues and partly to ensure them 
the best possible price and eliminate excessive intermediary charges. 


Consumer Co-operative Societies. 


Circumstances have also given a considerable impetus to the spread of con- 
sumer co-operation. Hitherto the Government’s Civil Supplies Department has 
been distributing essential commodities through the agency of private whole- 
salers and retailers, who have been allowed fixed commissions of 5 per cent. and 
12% per cent. respectively. This system has not proved satisfactory. With a 
view to replacing it by a more equitable system of distribution, and to reduce 
the cost of living—which is now almost four times as high as in 1940—the Depart- 
ment of Co-operation, with the approval of the Government, has launched a scheme 
to establish consumer co-operative societies in both rural and urban areas throughout 
the country. For this purpose the Government has agreed in principle to the 
appointment of sufficient additional staff to the Department of Co-operation, 
which will, in this matter, collaborate closely with the Civil Affairs Department. 
Thus, the consumer societies will indent directly on the civil supplies depots con- 
cerned, and the 124% per cent. commission will be applied to reducing the prices 
of the commodities distributed to the consumers. In order that the societies 
can function even in the villages, simple rules have been framed and introduced. 
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Civil Service Co-operative Scieties. 

Up to the present, 734 consumer co-operatives have been formed. A number 
of them operate primarily and exclusively for employees of various Government 
services in Burma. The object of these “ Service Co-operatives ” is to ameliorate 
the lot of low-paid Government servants by the distribution of essential com- 
modities in respect to which these societies enjoy special privileges as regards 
higher rates of commission and discounts. It is intended, moreover, to make 
the Service Co-operatives, which are being formed in all important towns in Burma, 
the media through which both proper training and education in consumer co- 
operation may be spread to the general public. 


Other Co-operative Enterprises. 

While credit and marketing and consumer societies thus constitute the major 
features of current co-operative developments in Burma, other co-operative enter- 
prises have also made their appearance. They include weaving, rice milling, slipper 
manufacture, mat weaving and other indigenous handicrafts. With the assurance 
that the Government is determined to encourage co-operative activity, the people 
are grasping their opportunities to form new co-operative organisations to serve 
their various needs. Government supervision will be exercised to ensure a good 
foundation on which the movement may grow, and to provide education and 
training in co-operative principles and methods. The ultimate aim in the develop- 
ment of all these forms of co-operative activity is the establishment of a permanent 
co-operative structure as an essential element of Burma’s economic system.’ 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE WORKERS’ MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


SECOND NATIONAL CONGRESS OF VENEZUELAN WORKERS 


The Second National Congress of Venezuelan Workers was held 
in Caracas in November 1947. The Congress resolved to set up a 
Confederation of Venezuelan Workers. 


The Congress was attended by representatives of 18 workers’ federations from 
the various States of Venezuela, the national industrial federations of the petro- 
leum, building, motor transport and clothing industries and the Federation of 
Bank and Commercial Employees. The Ministers of Labour, Education and Public 
Works and the Presidential candidate, Sefor Rémulo Gallegos (who was subse- 
quently elected) attended the opening sitting, together with representatives of the 
diplomatic corps.* 

The resolutions adopted by the Congress are summarised below. 


Economic Problems. 


The economic stabilisation of the country must be effected on the following 
bases : (a) the development and protection of national industries, especially the 
basic industries ; (6) the expansion of those industrial branches of which the 
output is insufficient ; (c) the protection of articles manufactured in the country 





* Based on material supplied by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Rangoon. 
* At the same time as the National Congress of Workers there was also held the First National 
—— of Venezuelan Farmers, which established the National Federation of Venezuelan 
armers. 
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by restricting or if necessary prohibiting the import of goods likely to compete 
with ‘such articles ; (d) prohibiting the closing down of industrial or commercial 
undertakings when this is not justified on economic or technical grounds; (¢) 
agrarian reform for the exploitation of land by collective and up-to-date methods, 
though without destroying economic units of a family character ; ({) a campaign 
to combat speculation and establish price control so as effectively to increase the 
purchasing power of the people, for which a mere nominal increase of wages and 
social benefits is not sufficient. 

The Congress declared that a study should be made of methods by which the 
Latin American countries might control their imports and exports and expand 
their mutual trade and commerce. It declared its opposition to those principles 
of the Inter-American Economic Charter relating to the reduction of customs 
barriers and freedom of trade and investment, since it considered these would be 
prejudicial to domestic capital in the Latin American countries. At the same 
time the Congress voted in favour of an economic policy for the industrial develop- 
ment of Venezuela and Latin America in general. 

As regards the cost of living the Congress demanded the adoption of thorough- 
going measures to protect the purchasing power of the national currency and bring 
down the prices of essential goods : e.g., the intensification of agricultural produc- 
tion, reduction of manufacturing costs and the development of consumers’, credit 
and housing co-operatives. 

On the matter of wages, the Congress declared that these should be regulated 
by the adoption of a system of collective agreements in all industries ; the estab- 
lishment of minimum living wages for the various economic regions or at the 
national level, whichever was the more appropriate ; the adoption of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work ; and the suppression of work by the job or by the piece. 


Social Questions. 

The Congress declared that steps should be taken to settle agricultural workers 
in order to avoid internal population movements, and there should at the same 
time be Government planning of immigration designed to avoid unfair competition 
with national workers ; a scheme of unemployment assistance and insurance should 
be introduced, together with compensation for retired workers ; the Government 
should hold an enquiry into the economic and social circumstances of the indi- 
genous peoples to assist it in carrying out a policy designed to incorporate these 
peoples into the life of the country : on the basis of this enquiry, statutory stan- 
dards should be adopted for the employment of indigenous labour in agricultural, 
stockbreeding and industrial establishments ; and the Confederation of Venezuelan 
Workers should support the petroleum workers of Latin America in their campaign 
to ensure observance by the companies of the provisions of the law established for 
the protection of workers. 


Confederation of Venezuelan Workers. 


The Congress resolved to set up a Confederation of Venezuelan Workers with 
headquarters in Caracas, and adopted a Declaration of Principles for the new 
national organisation. This included the following aims: (a) complete national 
economic and political independence and suppression of the surviving traces of 
feudalism still characterising the country’s agrarian and industrial system ; (b) 
the economic development of Venezuela and of Latin America generally by utilising 
natural resources and promoting industrialisation ; (c) an educational campaign 
among workers to make them aware of the dangers to the national economy involved 
in the activity of international monopolies and trusts; (d) a fight against any 
possibility of a restoration of fascism in any form whatever in any country of the 
world ; (e) defence of peace, in accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, against the threat of imperialist rivalries. 

In a separate resolution the Congress resolved to promote close relationships 
between the Confederation of Venezuelan Workers and the trade union organisa- 
tions of other countries in the common struggle for the economic independence of 
Latin America; to condemn any attempt to divide national or international 
workers’ organisations ; and to dedicate the whole effort of the new Confederation 
to the achievement of complete unity in the Latin American workers’ movement 
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and the solution of existing differences between certain leaders and organisations 
at a congress of Latin American workers in which all national democratic workers’ 
organisations should take part.* 


CONFEDERATION OF NICARAGUAN WORKERS 


In the middle of October 1947 a Congress of Workers’ Unity was 
held in Managua, attended by representatives from all the unions 
affiliated to the Confederation of Nicaraguan Workers. The Congress 
devoted itself in particular to economic problems of the country and 
the proposed modifications to the Labour Code. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the following : 

(a) to organise a public campaign against the current proposals to introduce 
modifications in the Labour Code, since these would adversely affect certain sectors 
of the workers’ movement, especially workers in the public service ; and to support 
the claims of these workers with a view to obtaining for them full enjoyment of 
all the rights established by labour legislation ; 

( b) to request the Government to create new openings for employment by 
carrying out public works, such-as building of hospitals and markets, the 
up of local road development for the transport of agricultural produce, and the 
paving of streets in workers’ quarters ; 

(c) with a view to protecting infant manufacturing industries, to oppose any 
foreign influences attempting to turn Nicaragua into a free market and bring in 
their goods duty-free or at low rates of import tax ; and for this purpose, to try to 
reach agreement with Nicaraguan industrialists ; 

(d) to campaign for the restitution to indigenous communities of lands taken 
from them, and the provision of the necessary equipment, etc., to cultivate them; 
since such measures would contribute to an increase in the volume of agricultural 
production, which is the only way to combat the danger of inflation.” 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


SrxTy-stxtH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Sixty-sixth Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor was held at San Francisco from 6 to 17 October 1947, and 
was attended by some 700 delegates. 


According to the report submitted to the Convention by the Executive 
Council, the total membership for which contributions were paid was 7,577,716 
on 81 August 1947. 


The Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act). 

The keynote to the proceedings and major actions of the Convention was 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act).* Other issues 
which preoccupied the delegates were problems of international peace, particu- 
larly communism in Europe and its effect on the United States, domestic econo- 
mic problems, and jurisdictional matters affecting the internal structure of the 
A.F. of L. 

As approved by the Convention, the 1948 policy of the A.F. of L. will be to 
meet the challenge of the Taft-Hartley Act in two ways : (1) All national and inter- 
national unions (i.e., unions in the United States which also accept into member- 





* Communication from the Confederation of Venezuelan Workers. 

* Communication from the Confederation of Nicaraguan Workers. 

* Cf. “ The United States Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 ” International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, pp. 125-166. 
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ship workers employed in Canada and therefore have part of their organisation 
over the U.S. border) as well as all local and federal trade unions directly affiliated 
with the A.F. of L. will be free to comply, if they so choose, with the non-com- 
munist affidavits (see below) and the other requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to enable them to participate in elections or to initiate proceedings before the 
National Labor Relations Board on unfair labour practices ; (2) the A.F. of L. will 
use all peaceful and legal means at its disposal, including political action, to obtain 
the repeal of the Act and to defeat in the forthcoming 1948 elections all members 
of Congress who veted for the Act. Similar action is to be taken also with regard 
to anti-labour legislation enacted in the different States.' 


Non-Communist Affidavits. 


This issue arose when the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, Mr. Robert N. Denham, ruled on 19 August 1947 that all officers of a national 
or an international union and all officers of the parent organisation with which 
the union is affiliated must file a non-communist affidavit before the Board can 
(1) investigate a petition of a local union for an election ; (2) issue an unfair labour 
practice complaint requested by the local union; or (8) entertain a petition 
from the local union for a union shop referendum. 

All the 15 members of the A.F. of L. Executive Council were covered by the 
ruling. When Mr. John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America and a member of the Executive Council, declared that he would not sign 
the affidavit, the Executive Council decided to submit the whole problem to the 
1947 A.F. of L. Convention for a decision. Meanwhile the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, an affiliate of the A.F. of L., having complied with 
all of the requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act, petitioned the Labor Relations 
Board to overrule the decision of 19 August 1947 of its General Counsel on the 
ground that one person not directly connected with their organisation had blocked 
their rights to use the services of the Board. On 7 October 1947, by a four to one 
decision, the Board reversed Mr. Denham’s interpretation by deciding that top 
officers of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations were not required to sign. 

The Board’s decision, made on the second day of the Convention, removed 
some of the pressure on the A.F. of L. as regards the national and international 
unions, but did not solve the problem for the 1,390 local trade and federal labour 
unions which are directly chartered by the A.F. of L. in practically the same manner 
as any local union is chartered by its national or international organisation. Since 
the members of the Executive Council are the top officers of these local trade and 
federal labour unions, they are required, even under the 7 October 1947 interpreta- 
tion of the Labor Relations Board to sign the non-communist affidavit before 
any of these local unions can submit a case to the Board. 

After several special sessions, the Executive Council submitted to the Conven- 
tion delegates, on 13 October 1947, a supplementary report recommending a 
change in the constitution of the A.F. of L. by inserting a definition as to who 
constitute its “ officers” ; the change recommended was to designate the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer as the only officers and to refer to members of the 
Executive Council as the first, second, third, etc., members of the Executive 
Council, instead of first, second, third, etc., vice-presidents of the A.F. of L. 

On 14 October, the A.F. of L. Committee on Laws, with one dissenting vote 
(United Mine Workers of America), recommended that the report of the Executive 
Council be adopted and the constitution changed accordingly. In the discussion 
that followed, the miners, led by Mr. John L. Lewis (President) and Mr. Thomas 
Kennedy (Secretary-Treasurer), supported by a few other unions, took the position 
that to change the A.F. of L. constitution in order to comply with a provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act was not only degrading to all members of the Federation, 
but was also seriously weakening its policy of fighting for a complete repeal of the 
Act. 

Mr. Lewis’s interpretation of the Taft-Hartley Act is made clear in the following 
quotation from his speech : 









* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 596. 
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The signing of the affidavit isn’t the only thing that an organisation has to 
do to conform to this Act. This Act is a trap, a pitfall for the organisations of 
labour and I am surprised that those who have been attempting to analyse 
it haven’t looked down the road just a few months or a year to find out some 
of the things that are inherent in this Act. This Act was passed to oppress 
labour, to make difficult its current enterprises for collective bargaining, to 
make more difficult the securing of new members for this labour movement, 
without which our movement will become so possessed of inertia that there 
is no action and no growth, and in a labour movement where there is no growth 
there is no security for its existence, because deterioration sets in and unions, 
like men, retrograde. 


The position of the majority of the Executive Council who favoured the consti- 
tutional change was most clearly presented by Mr. George Meany, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, who said, in part: 

This proposition before the Convention has one purpose, and one purpose 
only. It is to give the federal labour unions the opportunity to exercise their 
option under this Act and to qualify by signing the non-communist affidavit 
and meeting the other requirements of the Act if they so desire. 

The purpose of this amendment, in addition, is to preserve the freedom 
of action of members of the Executive Council to follow the dictates of their 
own organisations. The reason for this is that 13 members of the Executive 
Council are in a dual capacity in this A.F. of L. While they are members of the 
Executive Council they are also officers of international unions. Two members 
of the Executive Council are not in that position. Their obligation is to the 
A.F. of L. as a whole. Under present circumstances every international union 
affiliated to the A.F. of L. has the option and the right to sign this affidavit 
and bring their members into a position where they can defend themselves 
under the law, or to refuse to sign this affidavit. That right is possessed at this 
moment by the President of the United Mine Workers of America, and by the 
presidents and officers of every international union in the A.F. of L. Unless this 
amendment passes, that right is denied to the federal labour unions. So as an 
officer of this Federation, I feel it is my obligation to the federal labour unions 
to ask that this Convention give the same right to the federal labour unions. . . 


The proposal was finally adopted with more than the two thirds majority 
required for a constitutional amendment. 


Programme to Combat the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The Executive Council also submitted a comprehensive programme of action, 
which the Convention approved, for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. This Act, 
in the words of the Executive Council— 

seeks to weaken, render impotent, and destroy labour unions. It does so by 
striking a vital blow at free collective bargaining and substituting a process of 

Government domination over employer-employee relationships. The negotiation 

of closed-shop agreements is forbidden and the regulations, limitations, and 

prescribed methods which must be followed regarding union membership are all 
designed to make it impossible for labour unions to live and function effectively. 


The report of the Executive Council further stated that the revision and recons- 
truction of the National Labor Relations Board had created confusion and uncer- 
tainty ; it stated : 

The Taft-Hartley Act is a strike-and-strife provoking Act and should be 
properly classified as such. It will serve to prevent the workers from agreeing 
to incorporate a no-strike pledge in written contracts. It means the end of 
sound labour-management relations and the substitution therefor of distrust, 
suspicion, and class hatred. 


As a means of combating the Act and its dangers to the labour movement, 
the Executive Council urged the delegates to pledge themselves (1) to use every 
legal recourse available to test the constitutional validity of the Act in its entirety 
and particularly of its more questionable sections ; (2) to work for the repeal of the 
Act as the primary objective of the A.F. of L. ; (3) to organise, unite, and concen- 
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trate all efforts to bring about the defeat of every member of Congress who voted 
in favour of the Act ; (4) to set aside the national election day as a holiday to give all 
workers the fullest opportunity to participate in the elections ; and (5) to omit 
all no-strike provisions in collective bargaining contracts as a protection against 
possible suits for damages and other litigation under the Act. 

To implement this programme and “ to meet the pressing needs of the American 
Federation of Labor ”, the Executive Council submitted another amendment to the 
constitution, which was approved by the Convention, raising the per capita tax for all 
members of affiliated national and international unions from 2 cents to 3 cents per 
member per month. 


Labor’s Education and Political League. 


The Executive Council recommended and the delegates unanimously authorised 
the immediate formation within the A.F. of L. of a new organisation to be known 
as Labor’s Education and Political League, with the responsibility of educating 
workers to protect their interests on the political front and to meet adequately the 
challenge of “ reactionary anti-labour lobbies and combinations ” and the wave of 
anti-labour laws in Congress and in the different States. The duties of the League 
will be (1) to acquaint the workers of the United States with the economic and poli- 
tical policies of the A.F. of L.; and (2) to prepare and disseminate information 
concerning the attitude of candidates for nomination and/or election to Federal 
offices, with particular reference to their attitude toward the political and economic 
policies of the A.F. of L. 

The League was authorised to devise means for the raising of necessary funds 
to conduct its affairs, to engage its own staff, and to take any other action consi- 
dered advisable to further its objectives. The Executive Council was instructed to 
convene at the earliest possible opportunity the presidents of all affiliated national 
and international unions for the purpose of completing the structure, outlining the 
procedure, and thus giving early and effective realisation to the political activi- 
ties of the A.F. of L. 


Jurisdictional Disputes. 


Two major jurisdictional disputes between unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. 
caused considerable tension among the delegates, largely because of their threat 
to the unity within the ranks of the Federation. One of these was the Hollywood 
film dispute between the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and a group of other unions, particularly the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. The dispute resulted in a strike of approximately 4,500 workers 
which has continued since September 1946, in spite of the several attempts by the 
Executive Council and by special committees appointed by the Council to settle 
the issues involved. It was also investigated by a special subcommittee of the 
House Labor Committee (U.S. Congress). The report of the Executive Council 
stressed the desirability of having the issue solved within the confines of the A.F. 
of L. without outside interference, but also emphasised the importance of having 
the issue settled as speedily as possible. No action, however, was taken by the 
Convention. The Resolutions Committee recommended that the case be resub- 
mitted to the Executive Council with instructions to bring about a speedy adjust- 
ment between the unions involved. 

The second jurisdictional dispute involved a number of unions affiliated with 
the Metal and Building Trades Departments of the A.F. of L. and District No. 50 
of the United Mine Workers of America. The issues were presented to the Con- 
vention in the form of a majority and minority report. The vigorous debate that 
ensued involved the Presidents of the Metal and the Building Trades Departments 
and a number of unions affiliated with these departments, on the one hand, and 
the leaders of the United Mine Workers of America on the other hand. The majo- 
rity report not only called for conferences between the United Mine Workers and 
those unions of the Metal Trades Department involved in the jurisdictional dispute 
with District No. 50, but also reaffirmed the original jurisdiction of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, thus considerably extending the area 
covered by the original resolution on this issue. The minority report criticised 
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this departure from the normal A.F. of L. procedure, particularly since the Exe- 
cutive Council had not been given an opportunity to pass judgment upon the 
issues involved. For a time it appeared as if a serious rift in the A.F. of L. struc- 
ture were inevitable. A motion to refer both the majority and the minority reports 
to the Executive Council was, however, made by Mr. W. Hutcheson, President of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and it was unanimously adopted. 


International Affairs. 

With the possible exception of the Taft-Hartley Act, no single problem received 
such serious treatment by the Convention as that of international peace. Many 
delegates spoke of the seriousness of the European situation and the im i 
threat of communism in Europe unless relief was shortly forthcoming through the 
speedy application of the Marshall Plan for European recovery. Reports were 
made to the Convention by Mr. Joseph Keenan, who had served as Labor Advisor 
to General Clay in Europe, and by Mr. James Killen, Chief of the Labor Division 
at General MacArthur’s Headquarters in Japan. Reports were also made by the 
A.F. of L. special representatives in Europe, Mr. Irving Brown and Major Henry 
Rutz, and an address was made by Dr. Kurt Schumacher, Chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party in Germany. 

The report of the A.F. of L. Committee on international relations, which was 
unanimously adopted by the Convention, whole-heartedly approved the speedy 
adoption of the Marshall Plan. The report stated in part : 


Economic disintegration, privation and hunger, are the generators of totali- 
tarianism, whether of the right or of the left. The cost to the American people 
in assisting the 16 nations of Western Europe to rehabilitate their economies 
will be small as compared to the alternative of an unaided Europe falling under 
totalitarian domination with the ultimate possibility of war. 


The Convention endorsed a proposal to call a Conference of the trade unions 
in the 16 countries co-operating in the Marshall Plan. The A.F. of L. International 
Labor Relations Department was instructed to examine ways and means of holding 
such a Conference and to report back in due course to the Executive Council for 
final decision and appropriate action. 

The report also proposed the “ amending of the Charter of the United Nations 
to abolish the veto power of the five nations and to substitute majority rule for 
all determinations ”. 

The A.F. of L. International Labor Relations Committee had expanded its 
efforts to “ render moral and material aid to the cause of free trade-unionism ”. 
Increased efforts by the A.F. of L. to reconstitute the free trade-union movements 
in Europe and Japan were urged. New developments in the Latin American trade- 
union movements had received the earnest consideration and the participation 
and assistance of the Committee, and reference was made to the Inter-American 
Labor Conference scheduled to be held in Lima (Peru), in January 1948. 

The Convention adopted a resolution reaffirming the policy of the A.F. of L. 
to wage “ an all-out war against communists and their fellow-travellers who would 
use the free trade-union movement as a vehicle to destroy it ”. 

The inclusion of trade union representatives in the United States Foreign 
Service was 

Several guest speakers addressed the Convention, including Mr. Arthur Deakin 
and Mr. Robert Openshaw, fraternal delegates from the British Trades Union 
Congress, and Mr. Robert Brown from the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress. 

The Convention adopted a resolution which stressed the importance of the 
activities of the International Labour Organisation and made a special reference 
to the work of the I.L.O. Industrial Committees “ which afforded extended oppor- 
tunities for mutual acquaintance ... in promoting the interestsof workers and 
industries ”. A warm tribute was paid to the late Mr. Robert J. Watt, the A.F. of L. 
international representative.* 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 59. 
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The Director-General of the I.L.O., Mr. Edward Phelan, who had been invited 
by President Green to be present at the Convention, was unable to attend, but he 
sent a message conveying his greetings to the Convention and his wishes for its 
success. 


Other Resolutions. 

More than 200 separate resolutions were submitted to the Convention covering 
a large variety of social and economic problems in the domestic and the inter- 
national field. Political action, labour unity, the high cost of living, housing, 
social insurance, Palestine, displaced persons, income tax, minimum wage 
lation, the status of Government employees, and the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
were a few of the topics which were either covered by resolutions adopted by the 
Convention or referred to the incoming Executive Council for final action. 

The next (Sixty-seventh) Convention will be held in Cincinnati." 


NintH CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations was held in Boston, Mass., from 13 to 17 October 1947. 
Domestic problems occupied most of the time of the 600 delegates in 
attendance representing some 6,000,000 members. 


During the Convention there were continued protests against increases in the 
cost of living, monopoly prices and large profits, coupled with attacks on recent 
Federal and State labour legislation. Demands were voiced for safeguarding the 
health and living standards of workers through expanded social insurance bene- 
fits, rationing, better housing and a more equitable tax policy. Delegates expressed 
great concern at the deterioration in the international economic and political 
situation since the 1946 Convention. 

The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Louis B. Schwellenbach, addressed the Conven- 
tion and stressed that wages alone were not responsible for the price increases 
which had occurred since the end of the war, and more particularly since June 1946 
when price control was virtually abandoned. Wages, he said, had lagged behind 
prices and profits during the past fifteen months. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. George C. Marshall, in a speech to the Convention 
described in serious but not gloomy terms the problems confronting the United 
States in its attempt to attain “ “ world stability ” which was a condition “ abso- 
lutely necessary to world peace ” 

The work and policy of the C. I. O. were reflected in some 40 resolutions adopted 
by the Convention. 


The Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act)* was 
repeatedly attacked. The formal resolution adopted on the Act criticised it as 
“infamous . . . a triumph of repression . . . and a legal monstrosity”, and 
declared that the C.I.0. “ cannot and will not acquiesce in a law which makes 
it a crime to exercise rights of freedom of speech, freedom of press and freedom 
of assembly ”, and called for an unceasing campaign to secure its repeal. The entire 
membership of the C.I.O. was urged to work “in the political field in complete 
unity with all labour organisations and other progressive groups to ensure the 
political repudiation ” of all those responsible for its 

The question of whether C.I.0. unions should or should not file the anti- 
communist affidavits, prerequisite to the use of the services of the National Labor 
Relations Board, did not directly come before the Convention for action. The 
President, however, Mr. Philip Murray, referred to the issue and indicated that 





? Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR : ed Labor Review, Nov. 1947, “ Proceedings 
of the Sixty-sixth Annual Convention of the A.F.L 

* Cf. “ The United States Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947”, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, pp. 125-166. 
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every C.1.0. union was free to pursue its own policy. He declared that he had 
strong personal convictions on the question and that he was “ determined neither 
to sign nor to file”. 

The delegates were unanimous in declaring that they would not permit the new 
Act “to become an instrument for destroying existing contract conditions ”. 
C.1.0. unions, it was stressed, would adhere to their obligations and would insist 
that employers did the same. The Convention emphasised that the collective 
bargaining contract was and must remain the workers’ bulwark against insecurity 
and exploitation. 

State “ anti-labor ” laws were also sharply scrutinised in another resolution 
adopted by the Convention, which declared that “ much of the legislative per- 
formance in the States during the past year is an ominous step forward on the 
road to fascism”. The Convention called for enactment of anti-injunction laws 
in all States where such measures were not now on the Statute Books. The Con- 
vention asserted that existing laws should be strengthened in order to guarantee 
that they would be effective in the protection of fair play and justice and the 
rights of free speech and assembly. Civil rights should also be strengthened and 
safeguarded. Racial discrimination, the poll tax, lynching, “ witch hunts” and 
loyalty oaths for Government workers were condemned. 

The immediate amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide a mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents an hour and coverage of agricultural and other excluded 
low-paid groups of workers was demanded. Strong support was expressed for the 
establishment by appropriate legislation of a “ Labor Extension Service ” in the 
Department of Labor. The C.I.0O. Director of Education and Research pointed 
out that during the past summer about 10,000 C.I.O. members attended workers’ 
schools, but that a programme financed on a Federal basis was urgently needed 
to provide educational opportunities for American workers on a nation-wide 
scale. With regard to the Department of Labor itself, the Convention urged a 
programme for the consolidation of all Government activities dealing with the 
immediate interests of workers into an enlarged Department of Labor, including, 
under a unified administration, the Federal Security Agency. 


Economic and Social Programme. 


Dissatisfaction over domestic economic difficulties was expressed in many 
speeches and resolutions. An immediate session of Congress was demanded to 
re-establish price control on all commodities and rationing for food, clothing and 
other necessities of life. In this connection a tax programme “ to recapture specula- 
tive and excess profits ” and alleviate the tax burdens of the lowest income groups 
was also proposed. Extension of Federal rent controls was also recommended with 
a large-scale programme for the construction of rental housing. Emphasis was 
placed upon the constructive role which industry councils, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labour, management and Government, should play in developing 
“a sound approach to peace-time prosperity, full employment and production 
and democratic participation of the people in the operation of the national eco- 
nomy”. In a resolution on full employment the Convention emphasised that in 
addition to adequate guarantees of the right to work, expansion of employment 
opportunities, adoption of a national health programme and greater educational 
facilities were necessary. Relief from the “ tragically inadequate” salaries of 
“ white-collar ”, professional and technical employees was also demanded. 


Political Action. 


The Convention adopted a resolution for greater political action. The President 
warned the Convention that a tremendous task lay ahead and called on all C.1.0. 
officers and the rank and file to work unceasingly to attain the objectives set 
forth in the resolution. These objectives included intensive campaigns to get 
workers to register and to vote. In attaining these goals, the President declared 
that “the stakes are too big for people to be divided ”, and said that the C.I.O. 
hoped to work with the American Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods “on the local, community, State, or national level”. In a resolution on 
labour unity the Convention agreed that “a united labour movement was neces- 
sary and obtainable and that the C.I.0. was prepared to enter into mutual agree- 
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ments with other trade unions to bar any cross-raiding and to respect one another’s 
organisational status’. 

In his opening speech to the delegates the President had suggested that the 
A.F. of L., the C.I.0. and the Railroad Brotherhoods should “ formulate an imme- 
diate joint programme for political action”. During the final session of the Con- 
vention, after his re-election as President, Mr. Murray again pleaded for labour 
unity but also emphasised that he would not consent to the partition or sacrifice 
of a single C.I.0. union. 


International Affairs. 
The United States Secretary of State, Mr. George C. Marshall, addressed the 
Convention on 15 October. He said, in part : 


Everyone agrees, I think, that labour plays a vital part in the functioning 
of the modern State. If labour can be confused or embittered, if labour can 
be made to lose faith in the community of which it forms a part, then the 
core of any national society is threatened. The enemies of democracy know 
this ; and it explains the efforts they make to undermine the confidence of 
the labour element in the stability of our institutions and the soundness of 
our traditions. There is a danger that the individual man, whose well-being 
is the chief concern of all democratic policies, foreign or domestic, is being 
lost sight of in the welter of ideological generalities and slogans which fill the 
air. Generalities are frequently accepted as gospel truth without even a super- 
ficial examination of the validity of their basic tenets. Often they are intended 
to obscure the basic issue, which as I see it today, is simply whether or not 
men are to be left free to organise their social, political and economic existence 
in accordance with their desires, or whether they are to have their lives 
arranged and dictated for them by small groups of men who have arrogated 
themselves this arbitrary power. 

No section of the American population has a more vital stake in the pre- 
servation of free institutions in the world than has American labour. For, 
among the first victims of any dictatorial régime, and notably of the police 
state, is the right of labour to organise itself for the protection of its interests. 

The basic problem of world recovery is production. The productivity of 
American farms and factories is of tremendous concern to the entire world. 
For that and other reasons we occupy a very special position in the world which 
carries with it a heavy responsibility which cannot be avoided, even if we might 
wish to do so. Therefore we must face the facts. The United States stands in 
the midst of a highly critical world period. The situation involves dangers 
which affect every American alike. It would be a great folly to assume that we 
can stand aloof or that we can straddle the issue. 

We are proceeding in a determined campaign which has for its purpose 
world stability, a condition absolutely necessary to world peace. It is a difficult 
business. It requires patience and a constant effort to understand the other 
fellow’s point of view. But it definitely requires cool calculation and great 
determination. Hasty judgments and short range thinking need to be avoided. 


Later in the same day the Convention, after a long discussion, unanimously 
adopted a lengthy resolution dealing with “ foreign policy and the world emergency.” 
This resolution declared : 


The C.I.O. is an American institution with a single national allegiance and 
that allegiance is to our own country, the United States of America, its form of 
government and basic democratic institutions under the Constitution of the 
United States. As such we base our interest upon the interests of our people 
and our country. The guiding principle of the C.1.0. and of the American people 
is complete opposition to any form of oppression, and support of the Four 
Freedoms—Freedom of Religion, Freedom from Fear, Freedom from Want, 
and Freedom of Speech—for everyone, everywhere. 


The resolution then outlined five “ principles by which the policies of the 
U.S. Government and other Governments should be guided and judged”. These 
principles included : 
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(1) Positive measures to protect the peace, including progressive universal 
disarmament, international control of atomic energy, and the outlawing of atomic 
weapons and bacterial warfare. 


(2) The complete demilitarisation and utter destruction of all vestiges of fascism 
in Germany and Japan together with elimination of cartels. 


(8) Support of sound programmes for post-war rehabilitation including “ prompt 
action to provide food and other economic aid ” to alleviate the distress of European 
peoples. 

(4) Restoration of “ unity of purpose and action among the three great wartime 
allies—the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union—within the United 
Nations ”. 


(5) Continuation of President Roosevelt’s “good neighbour policy” in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Continued support of the World Federation of Trade Unions was unanimously 
voted by the Convention. The resolution stated that the W.F.T.U. had demons- 
trated that the representatives of the labour movements of all countries could 
meet and work together. The C.I.O. Committee on Latin American Affairs was 
commended for its work in maintaining cordial relations with trade unions in Latin 
America and the resolution also called upon the United States delegates to the 
Security Council and the General Assembly of the United Nations to give their 
support to the proposal that an effective working relationship be elaborated between 
the United Nations and the Economic and Social Council and the W.F.T.U. in 
order that organised labour might have direct representation in the affairs of the 
United Nations and thus be heard on all questions touching peace and economic 


and social progress. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Philip Murray was re-elected president and Mr. James B. Carey secretary- 
treasurer.* 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN GERMANY 


The following tables show the growth of trade union membership 
in the United States and British Zones of Germany since 1945, and 
the estimated total membership in the whole of Semen in June 
1947. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MONTHS 





Month | U.S. Zone | British Zone 





263,000 256,000 
1,013,000 1,602,000 
1,245,000 1,900,000 
1,357,000 2,300,000 
1,470,000 2,404,000 
1,507,000 _ 




















2 UniTED States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1947, “ Proceedings 
of the Ninth Constitutional Convention of the C.I.0.”. 

* Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the Control Commission for Germany (British Element) and 
Statistical Annexe to the Report of the Military Governor (U.S. Zone), No. 7, Sept. 1947. 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY ZONES, JUNE 1947 





Members 





1,357 ,000 
2,300,000 
3,675,800 

402 ,400 























STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 

Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living: January, March, April, June ; 
Wages, Hours of Work : February, May. 

In accordance with this plan, statistics of unemployment, employment and 
cost of living are given below. In order that the tables may be uniform in the 
English and French editions of the Review, the countries are given, by con- 
tinents, in the alphabetical order of their French. titles. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering 
generally the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent and miscellaneous and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index number of retail food prices. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 


I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
JII. (a) Index numbers of the level of industrial employment. } 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in industrial 
employment. } 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by the series on employ- 
ment and unemployment are given in tables VI, VIII and XI of the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 ; index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, 
and rent, covered by the cost of living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in the January-February 1948 issue of the Review, pp. 107-117 ; and notes on the 
methods of compilation of statistics of employment in different countries are given 
in the March-April 1947 issue, pp. 329-332. 





1 The term “industrial” in this connection is entended to cover the manu- 
—_— industries, including building and construction as distinct from 
** general’ employment which includes branches such as agriculture, transport, 
commerce, etc. 











Cost of Living and Food Prices 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Country Southern Union of United N 
ew- 
Egypt — Sudan — Canada States foundland 








Town or no. ‘ Omdur- St. 
of localities . Cairo 5 man 56-34 John’s 
Jan. 1913- A 1935- Oct. 


Original base ug. 
(=100) |] P&-2938 | “Fury iy | 1939 1938 1939 1938 


























Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a-e 








110 
120 











176° 
164 






































196 
199 
200 
209 
209 
204 
208 
214 


| 
| 








| 


| 1048: Jan, tnt sans | oon 


| 
| a7 

















| 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
_ 'Europeans. * Oct. * Including heating and soap. ‘Since July 1941, a-e. * Up to June 1941, includ- 
ing heating and lighting. *Dec. *June *June and Dec. * As from Jan. 1944, the index is calculated 
a slightly different basis. ** May and July.-Dec. * Jan-Nov. 































































































404 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) — 
Country Argen- Colom-| Cos 
; ta 
British West Indies tixa, | Bolivia | Brazil | Chile |“¢om| Coste " 
Town or no. || Barba- | Jamaica St. Trini- | Buenos Rio de San 
of localities || dos | (Kingston)| Vincent} dad | Aires | &® P®* | Janeiro |S*tiago| Bogota) J... 
Tow 
Ori base|| Sept. | Aug. Aug. Dec. | 1928- | Mar. Feb. of k 
=100) || 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 135 | 1943 | 4936 | 1929 | 1928 | 1937 | 1996 Orig 
Cost of living maa - 
Composition || ,, a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
of the index a-e = 
1937 : : k . 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 ; : : 1118 99 131 104 104 113 | 101 1 
1939 100 100° 1o0* | 213* | 101 162 107 106 118 | 101 ! 
1940 120 121 : 129 103 217 111 119 114 99 i 
1941 130 135 . 140 106 278 |- 124 137 112 | 102 i 
1942 151 152 166¢ | 169 | 112 | 361 139 173 122 | 123 : 
1943 165 157 179 184 113 441 154 | 201 141 158 1 
1944 179 159 184 194 113 470 170 224 170 | 167 i 
1945 187 159 188 196 135 496 197 244 189 | 177 i 
1946 a 165 194 204 159 533 222 283 207 | 184 i 
1947 226 195 208 221 ee fis ‘an 245 | 210° 1 
1947: Mar. Pe 1865 204 221 177 619 301 358 238 | 206 1967 
April ||... z 206 220 177 619 293 365 243 | 208 
May ac 193 205 220 177 625 290 875 244 | 210 
June ae 190 206 221 185 635 290 376 246 | 213 
July rite 197 208 221 183 640 aad 383 251 | 212 
Aug. ay 199 210 221 185 650 po 392 251 | 213 
Sept. ||... 203 213 221 re ra cm 397 248 | 211 
Oct. oe 203 213 221 ae be nt 394 249 | 211 
Nov. || 226 206 213 221 a ae es 402 253 | 212 
Dec. || 226 206 214 226 ae a ee nick 253 | 212 
1948: Jan. || 226 7 222 226 7 = is Pe ma ‘i 
Feb. ||... i we 226 nn a on on nae ne anes 
Food 
1937 : : ‘ ‘ 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 49 
1938 . . ° 1108 95 124 100 105 114 99 13 
1939 100: 100° 100° 111¢ 96 142 102 103 121 96 18 
1940 ni 124 . 129 97 176 108 120 115 91 19 
1941 si 133 : 137 101 248 116 137 111 95 19 
1942 a 144 ae 162 110 316 131 179 123 | 119 19 
1943 as 144 a 192 712 360 152 212 145 | 149 19 
1944 a 139 172 205 116 405 175 227 184 | 160 19 
1945 ie7* | 143 176 208 133 424 209 242 | 207 | 181 19 
1946 sit 154 182 224 161 473 240 281 222 | 187 19 
1947 213 177 193 252 ses re od = 266 | 219° 19 
1947 : Mar. > 172 188 253 183 598 314 357 259 | 216 1947 : 
April ||... f 188 261 182 596 296 359 265 | 218 
May ae 178 188 261 181 602 287 368 266 
June sae 178 192 252 184 605 288 368 270 | 222 
July 4 179 192 252 180 613 pan 382 | 277 | 220 
Aug. pa 180 194 252 193 632 a 385 276 | 222 
Sept. ||... 181 198 252 aa a mo 393 | 272 | 218 
Oct. noma 181 197 252 ne a ied 387 271 | 218 
Nov. || 223 182 198 252 ad ath pas 404 271 | 220 
Dec. 223 182 198 259 ate a ne na 271 | 220 
1948 : Jan. 223 —_ 210 260 ie bec wane sin — a . 
Feb. ||... uke Zz 260 and ser a = = ve 108 ; 
-—_———_——_ 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Composi 


*Sept. *Mar., July and Oct.-Dec. * Aug. ‘Sept.-Dec. *Jan.; 1935 = 100. * Aug.-Dec. .M, 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 
Amenica (cont.) 
Country British British : Puerto Domin- 
Guiana Hon- Mexico | Panama | Paraguay Peru Rico ican 
duras Republic 
— Sitios 1 Belize — Panama | Asuncién Lima 6 = 
Original base|| _Mar.- t. Mar. Nov. 
(=100) ||Dec.1938| 1939 1996 | 1980-40 | 1938 | 1936-96 | i904; 1941 
Cost of living 
ay a-e a-e a-c a ac, ¢ a-e a-e a-e 
1937 7 ‘ 100 3 . 100 P i 
1938 100: i 114 100 101 ‘ ’ 
1939 ‘ 100¢ 116 e 109 100 ‘ 
1940 J ‘ 117 3 113 107 ‘ 
1941 ¥ 4 121 ‘ 128 117 100* 100° 
1942 160% 135* 140 = 144 131 135" 120 
1943 163* 152 183 ‘ 176 143 140 150 
1944 160 155 230 ‘ 193 164 143 174 
1945 159 163 247 214 182 147 181 
1946 174 174 308 : 236 199 159 202 
1947 4 203 348 5 309 258 sien a 
1947 : Mar. 184 7 342 7 291 226 182 222 
April 182 203 341 . 305 234 182 228 
May 184 ‘ 344 > 318 239 178 230 
June 186 M 343 ; 319 245 177 234 
July 184 206 345 * 319 253 177 235 
Aug. 187 ‘ 350 . 327 272 176 237 
Sept. 186 . 351 ' 326 281 178 235 
Oct. 190 206 353 ; 326 288 181 223 
Nov. 192 “ 354 326 305 ae 224 
Dec. te 353 ‘ 319 311 er 
1948 : Jan. 206 355 J 332 
Feb. ‘ a 332 
Food 
1937 P . 100 é ‘ 100 . ‘ 
1938 100: 4 115 ; 100 98 : 4 
1939 ; 100¢ 115 Nf 106 92 J 
1940 > : 112 100 108 101 2 F 
1941 : 115 r 125 115 100° 100° 
1942 1707 136* 131 153 137 129 148" 117 
1943 164° 156 168 156 157 143 149 142 
1944 154 160 217 159 172 163 153 176 
1945 156 171 234 162 188 182 187 183 
1946 176 180 303 176 223 196 179 210 
1947 Ri 212 348 195 281 271 aa a 
1947 ; Mar. 181 ‘ 339 191 278 224 216 238 
April 181 212 339 190 292 232 217 255 
May 181 A 344 191 282 240 210 263 
June 179 : 343 198 282 251 208 275 
July 181 216 345 191 282 «| )~=—(262 208 278 
Aug. 188 : 353 196 287 291 205 281 
Sept. 186 . 354 196 286 | «6308 | 2d 277 
Oct. 194 219 356 201 286 315 | 216 244 
Nov. 194 : 356 201 236 | 345 oe 246 
Dec. wi ; 355 196 286 353 fs 
1948 : Jan. 219 356 192 306 
Feb. ; iat oa 306 








» Mar.-Dec. 


* June-Nov. 


* Apr.-Dec. 


* Aug. 


* Mar. 


7 June and Dec. 


* Nov. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
* Sept. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Country Vene- ‘ : Netherlands 
Uruguay) suela China Cyprus India East Indies 





Town or no. || Monte- Chung- : Ahmed- 
of localities wise Caracas ae Shanghai abad Bombay | Batavia) Makassa 
Original base Jan.-June Aug.1926|July 1933-; Jan. Jul 
~ 100) 1929 | 1933 1937 July 1927\June 1934] 1929 | 1938 


Cost of living 


Composition : 
of the index oe oe 




















100 100 
115 129 
189 172 
542 360° 
1814 ° 
4 078 
11 339 
38 554 
141 821 
255 041 


1 565 385 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Including soap and coal. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Sept.-Dec. 
« Until Dec. 1946, excluding heating and lighting. *Jan.-Nov. * Aug. *Juneand Dec. * Jan.-Oct. * Average 
calculated for a period of less than one year. '® New series with base July 1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old 


series. “ July. 
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Asia (concl.) 











Country Japan Lebanon 





pe pr 7 28 Beirout 
Original base 21 Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- dune-Aug. 
(=100) 20 Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 1939 


Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index ~ oe 























1937 
1938 


es ESesests 
*? S52 2ESRS 


. 
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> iP im Oo Ow wt 
. oo 
SeS288 


: FSe 
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Dec. 


1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


? New series with base March 1946=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. *June-Aug. *Jan. ‘ June 
and Dec. * Office of Statistics. ‘From 1937 to Aug. 1939, official series based on food, soap and kerosene 
Priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups 
calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jan. 1942, new official “ Wages Committee ”’ index, covering 
all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each series spliced to preceding series. ' Food, soap and kerosene, 
Priced in Arab markets. * Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Jewish markets. * From 1942, official food- 
group index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish 
markets linked to old index. ** Jewish Agency for Palestine. ** Aug. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Evurorg 








Country G. Britain 
.| Bel- | Bul- Den- : F . 
as ou ne Finland : —— 





Town or no. 
of localities 72 62 12" 200 32 504-24 
July 


0 base 1936- 
= 100) 1913-1914 1938 1939 1914 


Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index a,b,d,e 











2 





1937 ° 100° 
1938 104 


1939 ° 105 
1940 . 116* 
1941 ° 

1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 100 . 

1946 333 
1947 


1947: Mar. 
April 
May 
Jane 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 


covevcses OE 
=s 





: Jan. 
Feb. 























995 
100° 
127° 
241 


156 
118 158 
121 165 
124 165 
July 131 275 
Aug. 122 322 
Sept. 116 334 
Oct. 115 334 
Nov. 115 340 
Dec. - os 344 
Jan. ese me 347 
Feb. vee om 347 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Territory before 1938. *1938 = 100, U.S. Zone; Oct. *1938 = 100, British Zone; Oct. ‘ July 
Dec. ‘April; official prices; index based on normal consumption of family consisting of man, 
and 2 children. ‘April-Dec. 7" Retail price index. * Jan.-April. * Retail food price index, base 1936-38 
= 100. *° Including Sofia. ™ July 1936=100. *% New index (base 1938 = 100); weighted average o 


retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ** Interim 


index: 200 cities. 
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Evrors (cont.) 








Country 
Luxem- 
Iceland) Italy beurg 

Town or no. Reykja- 50 S$ 

of localities vik 

Original base dan.-Mar. 
(=100) 1939 























Composition 
of the index 



































100 
95 
96" 


41 371" 
12773 


15 568 
371 16 115 
372 16 897 
362 18 624 
356 oui 17 699 
356 aii 17 057 
356 ; 

378 
379 
Dec. om e 382 


1948: Jan. ne re 360 ase 159 
Feb. ons 174 oe 360 ese ose 160 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


J *Jan.-Nov. * New series 1939 = 100; Athens, composition a-c,e. *Aug.-Dec. ‘* New index with base 
at Aug. 1946 = 100; a-e. * Interim index; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Jan.-Mar. 

New index with base 1938 = 100, for 62 cities with over 50,000 inhabitants, spliced by I.L.0. to old 
Series. * Jan.-Sept. * Oct.-Dec. '* Jan.-July. ™ Sept. and Dec. ™ Mar.-Sept.; Dec. '** Mar. ™ Mar.-Dec. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Europe (concl.) 


OCEANIA 





Country 


Rumania 


Switzer- 
land 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


Hawaii 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Bucharest 


34 


Prague 


Hono- 
lulu 





Original base 
(=100) 


1933 


June 
1914 


July 
1914 


Mar. 
1943 





Cost of t 


iving 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947 : Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 











1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 











107 
115 
164 
272 
416 
578 
875 

6 418 
41 729 


223 741 
588 539 
781 742 
992 867 
997 533 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Currency reorganisation. 


* Quarterly averages. 


* Including heating. 


* Mar. 


* Average of 8 montbs. 


* New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. 
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118 
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>llaneous. 


3 montbs. 
ce series. 


Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 

AFRICA | AMERICA 

Nigeria’ |} Canada United States 
Pir II I I II 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 














Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(estimated) (insured) (estimated) * 





7 273 000 
9 910 000 
8 842 000 
8 120 000 
5 560 000 
2 660 000 
1 070 000 

670 000 
1 040 000 
2 270 000 
2 144 000 














10 454 
41 139 
96 760 
68 254 


103 995 
110 062 
103 291 
82 276 
59 410 
47 817 
41 877 
37 350 
36 666 
42 225 
5 J 59 555 
Dec. . 94 525 


1948 : Jan. eos 130 798 





2 400 000 
2 490 000 
2 330 000 
2 420 000 
1 960 000 
2 555 000 
2 584 000 
2 121 000 
1 912 000 
1 687 000 
1 621 000 
1 643 000 


2 065 000 





FZ Pew r hh whe Oo, . 

@ POSeNSHEANUMSS® SOU 

SC PPHOOE POPE EE WHOM mew 
CA BNR PRR wR OWN Ooo bo~% 














Persons cov. ‘ 
(thousands) ° 4 908 2 249" 60 200 * 


























America (concl.) 





Puerto Rico Japan Palestine 
II VI vs 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(estimated) (estimated) Wholly ** | Partially 


% 











295 443 

237 371 

212 000 , ; 
‘ 10 815 13 976 

; ; 5 495 9 882 

; ‘ 1 401 4514 

; 4 358 3 233° 

477 3 822 

, 382 4 035 

80 000 * 608 5 983 


66 000 








901 7718 
622 7 626 
585 9 019 
638 7979 
868 8 311 
861 8 588 
949 8 620 
902 8 704 


101 000 
74 000 
60 000 
61 000 
60 000 
65 000 
84 000 
86 000 
80 000 
77 000 


all cual 


ee 
; PRN OMDMDMDOe : 


* Weewunnudnae 


Dec. 
1948 : Jan. 




















Persons cov. 
(thousands) 666 *° 29 700 




















I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 

Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

* Lagos. * Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. * Jan- 
Oct. * Estimates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. 
* Nov. * Average for 1947. * April 1947. * Up to 1939, Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational 
Outlook Division estimates; thereafter Bureau of the Census figures. * Mar.-Dec. ** Average for 
Mar.-Dec., 1946. 41 Dec. ; occupational registration statistics. 1* April ; estimates based on a census. 

Dec. 1946. 14 Jewish labour only ; reported prior to 1943 by unions; subsequently by the Central 
Bureau of Jewish Labour Exchanges. ** Number of persons registered as unemployed for 21 days or more 
during the month. ** April-Dec. 


















































































































































412 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
EvuROPE 
Germany Austria I Belgium || Bulgaria Denmark Spain 
Date Vv vs I Vv Ill Vv 
Un- Un- Un- 
Unemployed ome Unemployed Un- 
. ployed || employed || employed tl 
(registered) (registered)]| (insured) * || (registered) (trade unionists) || employed 
% % 
1937 912312 | 4.6 320 961 126 535 . 95103 | 21.9 
1938 429 461 2.1 244 788 * 174 003 ° 97 136 21.4 
1939 ° “ e 195 211 31 438 88 924 18.4 . 
1940 é 31 764 119 593 23.9 474 808 
1941 ° e ° 31 057 43 4767 8.07|| 450014 
1942 m ° 26 453 48 968 9.1 294 530 
1943 . ° : 25 073 34 272 6.3 225 493 
1944 ‘ ‘ 20 881 25 411 4.6 169 492 
1945 ° ‘ ° 144 579 * 17 862 46 661 8.2 148 000* 
1946 1 361 0007) 5.2? 74 105 67 192 14 208 27 578 4.7 178 165 
1947 ‘ni oes $e 67 724 . 28 796 4.9 ae 
1947: Jan P 68 225 90 241 23 438 71 966 12.3 168 350 
Feb . a: 73 571 130 979 23 623 89 910 15.3 168 235 
Mar. 1 322 000 4.7 73 349 93 649 23 478 70 352 12.0 161 409 
April . 67 376 51 154 20 242 17 913 3.1 150 782 
May ° ° 58 206 45 169 6 331 6 391 1.1 139 292 
June 886 000 3.1 49 277 46 259 3 864 3 309 0.6 130 949 
July ° * 42 587 54 904 2617 3 275 0.6 123 674 
Aug. ° . 40 348 48 737 2 431 4 076 0.7 125 969 
Sept 1 008 000 3.5 39 759 45 476 2 228 7714 1.3 126 554 
Oct. ° ‘ 40 858 47 742 2 873 12 282 2.1 123 845 
Nov 40 060 61 108 5 428 20 794 3.6 ous 
Dec. 40 400* 97 271 soe 37 569 6.4 
1948 : Jan. e . e 65 553** | 11.2'* 
year #5 26 219 * 1800 * y 568 * 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland France United Kingdom 
Date Vv ® Vv I/v 
Un- Un- Applications Unemployed (registered) 
employed employed for work 
(registered) || (on relief) | registered Wholly ™ Temporary 
% % 
1937 3 695 354 554 379 994 1 324 027 ** 8.7 205 063 1.3 
1938 3 602 373 641 402 186 1 487 363 9.4 380 332 24 
1939 3 300 3819027" 418 413 *4 1 259 559 7.9 220 765 1.4 
1940 3 955 . pe 752 966 ** 5.0 165 088 1.1 
1941 3 384 292 649 394 534 237 827 ** 1.6 61 446 0.4 
1942 1 561 70 312 123 957 110 628 0.7 8 489 0.1 
1943 923 19 878 41 552 82 758 0.6 2 780 — 
1944 2018 ‘ " 75 613 0.5 2 316 _ 
1945 3 240 15 813 68 436 158 046 1.1 1931 _ 
1946 3 454 15 663 56 633 390 106 2.5 4058 _ 
1947 4199 7 389 45 738 342 295 2.1 156 028 1.0 
1947: Jan. 3939 9 530 45 428 427 710 2.7 9 761 0.1 
Feb. 4 756 9 550 45 849 498 531 3.1 1 417 000 8.9 
Mar. 5 167 9 466 46 935 491 696 3.1 317 778 2.0 
April 5 790 8 517 45 865 408 885 2.6 51 292 0.3 
May 6 271 7597 40 379 342 754 2.2 18 169 0.1 
June 3102 6 678 37 232 286 399 1.8 12 633 0.1 
July 2 989 6 143 34 935 270 693 1.7 10 468 0.1 
Aug. 2 888 5 753 38 034 264 635 1.7 8 764 - 
Sept. 3 453 5 736 45 603 254 855 1.6 7 293 _ 
Oct. 4 254 5 804 52 868 275 178 1.7 5 150 -— 
Nov. 4 944 6 280 57 733 286 791 1.8 6 232 _ 
Dec. 2 837 7618 58 000 299 411 1.9 7 796 -—s 
1948 : Jan. 5 398 9 339 74 004 341 637 2.0 8 854 0.0 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . 15 930 





























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Labour force sample surveys. 
Trade union fund returns. 


Il. 
Ill. 


* Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. 


Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
* Average for 1945. 


for more than one week; July-Dec. 


Aug. 


11 Including casuals. 


18 Including agriculture. 
ance at Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. 


* 1947. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. 


1941, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 


64 624*, 11.1%. 


* Public relief fund statistics. 
13 Since July 1940, excluding men in attend 


Official estimates, 


1 Labour registration statistics, excluding unemployables ; present territory. 
* Daily average during the month. 
1 New series of insured workers unemployed 


* Average for 1946. 
§ Prior to 


4@ Jan. 


14 Since 


16 July 1947. ** Feb. 1948: 
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| 493 
| 493 
| 198 
194 
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194: 
194! 
| 4944 
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pain 
Vv 
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4 808 
0 014 
4 530 
5 493 
9 492 
8 000* 
'8 165 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont. ) 418 








Europe (cont.) 
































































































































Hungary Ireland Italy Norway 
Date Vv I Vv Vv Vv 
Applications Applicants 
for work ||Unemployed (insured) for work y poern sec y teers entry 
registered registered ~~ = 
% % 
1937 48 359 Pe ° 82 425 é 29 881 e 
1938 47 425 ° ° 88 714 " 30 296 ° 
1939 48 348 55 165 15.6 93 074 . 28 251 ‘ 
1940 43 684 54 677 15.5 84 054 . 29 099 ° 
1941 48 892 50 967 14.6 74 656 ° 19 isi * 2.7 
1942 35 996 48 846 14.2 76 887 ‘ 4 747 0.7 
1943 25 929 41 194 12.5 66 884 * ° 437 0.1 
| 1944 ; 36 263 11.3 59 047 274 0.0 
1945 ° 33 964 10.6 58 999 . 9172° 1.6 
1946 31 784? 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 654 872 12 246 1.9 
| 1947 79 554 33 273 9.7 55 623 due 8514 eee 
| 
| 1947: Jan. 53 754 36 025 10.8 69 515 2 227 866 13 825 2.1 
Feb. 57 652 38 235 11.5 73 279 2 278 657 15 325 2.4 
| Mar. 71 026 44477 13.4 75 213 2177 489 15 644 2.4 
| April 75 293 40 090 12.1 68 192 2 169 376 11 446 1.7 
May 81 125 37 318 10.5 61 792 2 152 920 6 186 0.9 
June 81 584 32 084 9.1 42 722 1 995 246 3 623 0.5 
July 73 230 28 328 8.0 38 322 2 031 088 2 628 0.3 
Aug. 80 689 27 537 7.8 37 397 1 912 645 8 086 0.4 
Sept. 86 456 25 732 7.3 35 387 1 870 331 4 694 0.6 
Oct. 92 356 27 494 7.8 39 876 1 400 000* 5 450 0.7 
Nov. 97 791 30 567 8.6 62 236 eee 8 201 1.1 
Dec. 103 687 31 393 8.8 63 546 ee 12 057 a 
1948: Jan. 38 136° 10.7° 73 910° 16 247 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 356° 4 , 570% 
Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands Poland Portugal Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv Vv Vv IV I 
Wholly Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed = ~ = 
unemployed (registered) (registered) (trade unionists) Wholly | Partiay 
% % % 
1937 324 000 375 088 40 240 67 351 10.8 |} 10.0 2.5 
1938 303 400 347 509 ° 66 990 10.9 8.6 4.5 
1939 235 600 ‘ ‘ 63722" | 9.2%) 6.5 2.9 
1940 197 886 . ‘ 84 617 11.8 3.1 2.1 
1941 117 814 ° ° 85 018 11.3 2.0 1.7 
1942 74 600 ° ‘ 56 938 7.5 1.9 2.0 
1943 20 364 7172 43 950 5.7 14 1.5 
1944 ° ° 4 229 39 123 4.9 1.6 1.7 
1945 ° e 3 107 36 272 4.5 1.6 1.0 
| 1946 53 079 70 099 2372 27 554 3.2 1.0 0.3 
| 1947 30 701 oe eee one eee 0.8 0.3 
| 1947: Jan. 51 480 69 102 ‘ 36 617 4.2 3.4 0.8 
Feb. 55 796 67 611 2 054 44 154 5.1 3.1 0.6 
Mar. 48 308 73 306 ‘ 37 232 4.3 0.8 04 
| April 30 979 75 691 1 961 23 186 2.7 0.2 0.1 
May 24 071 72 849 ° 16 037 1.8 0.1 0.1 
June 19 708 67 885 ose 15 991 1.8 0.1 0.1 
| July 18 769 67 791 ° 15172 1.7 0.1 0.1 
| Aug. 20 196 70 845 . 14 133 1.6 0.1 — 
Sept. 21 568 73 172 e 13 799 * 1.6 0.1 _ 
Oct. 22 435 69 263 - 14 476 1.7 0.1 0.1 
Nov. 24 554 65 278 20 756 2.4 0.2 0.2 
Dec. 30 552 dee 39 204 4.5 14 0.5 
1948 : Jan. 
Persons cov. 
|_(thousands) ° 848 * 548 * 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
* Since July 1946, unemployed registered at the end of the month; July-Dec. * Oct. 1947. * Since 


Jan. 1943, middle of month. 


years are incomplete. 
"Since Jan. 


age for 1947, 


40726, 11.4, 79 927. 


* Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms. 


1939, including agricultural workers. * Average for 1946. 


* Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme ; figures for the war 


* Aver- 
* Feb. 1948: 














414 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 






























































































































































Europs (concl.) OCEANIA 
Switzeriand ( concl. )|| Czechoslovakia Australia New-Zealand 
Date Vv Vv IV vi* I Vv 
Wholl Applicants || U Unemployed need 
olly pplican nem- nemploy ployed 
unemployed for work ployed (estimated) Unemployed’ (regis- 
tered) 
% % 
1937 57 949 408 949 93 ° ‘ . ° 
1938 52 590 335 516! 8.7 . ‘ . ‘ — 
1939 36 663 41 317* 9.7 298 000 9.8 6 264" * « 
1940 14 784 17 629 8.0 . 4352 A 
1941 9 095 13 622 3.7 100 000 3.5 2 023 ‘ 
1942 8 841 10 367 * 1.6 33 500 1.3 810 ° } 
1943 6 058 : 1.1 25 800 1.0 405 ° | 
1944 6 533 1.2 e 327 | 
1945 6 474 ‘ 1.2 56 100 2.1 278 " | 
1946 4 262 : 1.4 108 350* 3.4* 172 386 , } 
1947 3 473 . 1.2 wee . 47 92 | 
1947: Jan. 14 533 e ° ° ® 72 99 
Feb. 13 044 ° 1.4 ° ° 43 108 
Mar. 2 262 ° e e : ° 35 74 1947 
April 836 r ° P 6 32 70 
May 631 ° 1.2 ° $ 38 108 
June 491 e ‘ 33 800* 1.0* 41 129 
July 542 . ° ° ° 51 135 
Aug. 670 ‘ 1.1 ° e 63 106 
Sept. 860 . e ° ° 93 106 , 
Oct. 978 ; . . ; 46 86 , 
Nov. 1 800 ‘ 0.9 ° ° 27 44 
Dec. 5 031 ‘ P eco eee 27 41 
1948 : Jan. 4 858 e ° ° ° 14° 32% 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . . 718 ¢ 3 169 * 1 100° Lae 
(tho 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ?° 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA Tl AMERICA ; 
nion of South Africa United States Argentina|| Colombia] 
Euro- a | Canada (Buenos || (Central || Peru 
Date peans Total B.L.S. ** | B.C.?” |} Aires) Zone) 7 
III (A B) Ill (A) Vv IV IV III (A) III (B) || III(B) ; 
M.I.T.® M.1.7.C.* ™)a.M.1.7.C. || MILT.C. | A.M.IT.C,|["_1.T.C. MALT. |[ AMI. 1 
W.s. W.S. w.s.¥* W.S. w.s.# Ww. Wwe W. 1 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 . 169.0 . : 1 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ; 94.1 x 102.7 100.0°4) . 1 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 ° 98.6 ‘ 104.8 94.2 100.0 1 
1940 1064 .| 111.3 108.9 ° 104.3 100.0 102.5 84.6 108.0 1 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1** 117.7 106.0 107.1 85.5 105.4 i 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 113.1 111.5 95.2 95.6 1 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 114.6 116.6 101.9 88.0 1 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 135.0 113.6 123.1 123.9 83.7 1947: 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0°* 130.1 111.2 123.0 ese pt 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.6 132.5 116.3 op eee 
1947 «es pes 164.7* 111.2 138.0* 122.2 . ee 
1947: Jan. 123.6 123.1 158.4 ° 136.1 116.6 ° eve 
Feb. 122.7 125.4 158.1 105.6 136.2 116.8 . eee , 
Mar. 124.1 127.3 158.4 ‘ 136.9 118.0 ° on 
April 125.6 127.5 157.4 » 136.2 119.3 eo 
May 126.1 128.3 161.7 111.4 136.5 122.7 ° oe 
June 126.2 128.2 166.1 . 137.9 126.4 ° on 
July 126.7 128.1 168.8 . 137.4 126.4 » os 
Aug. 125.1 126.9 169.3 115.8 138.8 126.1 ° ° 
Sept. || 120.0 127.2 170.7 : 140.1 123.9 ‘ e 1948 
Oct. eee ae 173.4 ‘ 141.0* 124.6 " ° = 
Nov. 6 at 174.9 112.0 141.4 123.3 ‘ ‘a 
Dee. aa ‘i 169.8* ; 143.5" | 121.9 ; (thou 
1948 : Jan. _ ~— bipa . 139.8* | 120.3 ‘ i 
ce 
Persons cov. III (B). 
(thousands) 219" 813 1936 ** 4 326 30 718 47 520 . 13 °° 212 te a type 
2 Jan.-Aug. * Since 1939, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, excluding Borderland. * Jan.-Oct. ‘ Average mee 
for 1947. * Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 1941 : July ; and 1946 : average of June and Seosl e te 
Dec. * Average for 1946. 7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * April-Dec. *1945. ‘* For eelf-ernplh 


notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 107. For description of roman numerals, see foot of table on the 
following page. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. 
18 Including logging. ** Including other categories of workers in the labour force. *™ Estimates of 1 June 
of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. ** Nov. ** Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. *’ Bureau of the Census. **May. * Dec. 1939. ** Feb. 1948: 9, 32. 













































































































































































ae TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 415 
3 Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
Vv ASIA Europe 
Jnem- ‘ Ger ; Great Luxem- 
am Palestine many ¢ Austria France Britain "4 Hungary || Ireland bourg 
ered) Date III (B) I I TIT (A) IV I rT || tr (A) 
M.1.T.* A.M.1.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. || 1.T.° C.* || M.I.T.C. || M.I.T.C.® || A.M.I.T.C. || M.I.T.C.* 
. w.s. Ws. w.s.§ W.s. ws. Ww.s. Wwss. a 
. 1937 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
. 1938 100.0 * 106.3 ° 103.3 98.3 106.0 100.2 101.7 
. 1939 85.8 } 111.7 8 ° | 106.1 ® 101.9 114.4 100.5 99.2 
° 1940 97.4 102.0 | ; 82.3" || 100.5 120.7 97.8 ‘ 
7 1941 110.0 102.5 ° 90.8 98.3 152.0 * 96.9 
‘i 1942 127.2 100.7 ° 96.1 98.9 166.9 *™* 96.2 
i 1943 139.9 103.5 ‘ 90.9 96.4 171.4 95.7 
386 , 1944 136.3 102.3 ; 91.0 93.8 : 97.8 
92 1945 135.8 ° ‘ 92.3 91.5 . 100.6 i 
99 1946 135.0 100.0 130.2 98.2 97.5 83.3 106.8 83.3 ** 
108 1947 on one had a 104.9 an sen pad 
74 1947: Jan. 124.2 “ 136.6 1027 w. 86.5 " 89.9 
70 Feb. 128.1 ‘ 135.4 ° .% 88.3 ° 89.5 
108 Mar. 123.6 107.9 136.8 P 102.9 90.8 88.8 
129 April 129.4 . 139.0 105.8 ove 89.7 
135 May 132.1 ‘ 140.9 é ond 90.7 
106 June 130.8 110.4 141.7 s 104.9 91.7 
106 , July 129.0* . 142.7 106.2 105.1 ene 
86 ' Aug. 130.0* . 143.1 ‘ 105.3 
44 Sept. 132.0* 112.7 141.9 ° 105.6 
41 Oct. eee ° 142.0 eee 106.1 
32% Nov. eee . 142.3 . 106.4 
Dec. eos ove pee ° 106.3 
1948: Jan. eee ° eco ° one ove 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 54° 18 241 1716’ 2 600° 16 690 1100 415 33 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Norway — Czechoslovakia U.S.S.R. Australia 
a. Date ands 
I1* I I III (A) IV 
A.°M.°1.T.C. || M.1.T.C.* A.M.1.T.C. A.°M.1.T.C.* M.1.T.C.** 
Peru WS. Ws. wa? ws.” Ws. * ws. * 
1118) 1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 : 
a 1938 100.0 104.3 ° ° 103.0 , ; 
mnt 1939 105.5 108.8 ° . nae 100.0 ™ 100.0 ™ 
W. 1940 102.7 107.3 ‘ 113 7 - 
i 1941 100.0 118.2 ° ° oe 112.4™* 112.3 
is 1942 102.3 114.6 e ° 119 106.4 111.1 
100.0 1943 100.9 109.6 ‘ . ose 103.8 110.7 
108.0 1944 97.6 = : ; ~ 103.7 110.6 
105.4 1945 85.5 ** : : 101 105.6 110.8 
95.6 1946 95.9 93.5 104.1 ove 119.0 121.6 
88.0 1947 wie ove oe a 129.0 131.4 
83.7 1947: Jan. 98.5 ; 84.8 98.9 ‘ 124.9 127.3 
Feb. 100.5 ° 85.7 99.9 . 125.5 128.0 
Mar. 100.8 . 85.4 99.8 . 126.6 129.1 
April 101.7 ° 88.2 101.9 ° 127.0 129.6 
May 103.9 e 91.7 104.5 ° 128.1 130.6 
June 106.9 e 93.4 105.8 ° 128.7 131.1 
July 107.2 ° 93.6 105.9 ° 129.8 132.2 
Aug. 108.1 ° 93.6 106.3 ° 130.4 132.6 
Sept. 108.9 e 95.1 107.6 ° 131.1 133.3 
Oct. 109.3 ° 95.8 108.2 ° 131.8 133 9 
Nov. 107.7* ° eee ove ° 132.4 134.4 
Dec. 104.8* . ove ° 132.4 134.6 
__ 1948 : Jan. 104.5* ° ove one ° 132.0 134.4 
Persons cov. , “ 
(thousands) ---/535 1 273 2 304 3 164 26 989 1 325 1 730 
2 _ 1. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
12 Ill (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
2 toa type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industries. 
— T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
verage 5 | Prior to 1943, Government undertakings preponderantly and eee ene. * Jan. * Jan. 1943. 
ne and Prior to 1940, old territory ; for the period 1940-1944, including Austria and Sudetenland (May of each 
10 For year); since 1946, present territory (labour registration). * Jan.-July. * Including a large part of the 
review, self-employed. ’ Average for 1946. * Dec. : since 1940, new series based on April 1939 and spliced to 
on the id series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; 
cified. and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Jan. 1947. ‘** Annual figures: June ofeach year. * Including em- 
. June Ployers and workers on own account. 48 Since Jan., including Northern territories and Subcarpathia; 
Labor since May, Transylvania. 4* Since Mar., including the Southern territories. * July-Dec. * Prior to 
1941, Statistics of establishments. 1* Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 
Private sector. % Private and public sectors. 1* Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ** Private 


civil yo pee "July. ™ Total civilemployment. * Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry 
due to fuel and bad weather crisis. 











416 TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ! 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 












































































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United B cs Colombia 
Date Gecspesss Total Canada States Argentina Chile (Bogota) 
III (A/B) * ITI(A) III (A/B) III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
W.s. w.s. w. w. w. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
1938 101.6 103.9 97.0 83.7 104.3 105.5 100.0° 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 92.0 108.5 108.1 90.0 
1940 99.3 106.7 114.7 98.9 111.1 117.0 80.3 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 121.6 117.0 127.6 83.1 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 141.7 123.6 133.7 96.7 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 163.5 126.1 127.0 105.1 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 158.6 131.1 129.7 135.8 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 139.7 132.5 131.8 142.6 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 130.6 136.9 134.8 on 
1947 ove eee 174.0 141.7* be oo 
1947: Jan 115.3 143.5 169.5 140.5 142.5 137.0 
Fe 117.9 148.0 170.0 141.4 143.2 138.2 1947 
Mar. 118.9 149.2 170.6 141.7 145.6 142.2 
April 118.9 147.7 171.2 140.6 144.3 145.0 
ay 119.1 147.7 172.7 138.6 146.3 143.4 
June 119.2 148.5 175.3 139.3 150.1 143.1 
July 119.3 148.8 177.0 138.1 149.9 143.4 
Aug 117.0 147.0 177.7 141.9 148.3 143.3 
Sept 116.0 146.4 178.0 144.1 149.2 147.3 
Oct. a“. ods 179.3 144.3 132.8 
Nov. ove ove 179.3 144.6 140.7 
Dec. ee ies 174.9* 145.5* ef 
1948 : Jan. 
Persons cov ones 
(thousands) 108 270 1 046 * 8 905/... oon 18 = 
(tho 
America (conel.) | ASIA Evurops 
Date Mexico Uruguay (Brition) Japan Palestine || Germany Denmark 
III (B) III (B) i III (A) || 111 (A/B) || IIT (B) 111 (B)* |} 111 (A)" 
w.s. w. | w. w. wie w. w. 
1937 100.0 pA 100.0 |__ 100.0 ‘ 100.0 ** 100.0 1 
1938 100.7 112.3 * 103.7 110.1* 100.0"* 106.0 100.2 1 
1939 100.1 114.8 104.5 121.1 82.3 120.0 ** 109.4 1 
1940 102.0 113.7 110.1 124.8 98.6 109.7 101.7 1 
1941 107.2 119.6 128.7 128.0 115.1 114.5 104.2 1 
1942 113.3 117.4 136.2 141.8 136.1 110.7 111.0 1 
1943 115.6 121.8 145.4 160.7 * 100.0? 116.6 115.9 1 
1944 119.7 128.7 150.5 181.1 104.3 119.4 116.8 1 
1945 120.1 134.1 157.7 ose 108.8 108.0 108.7 1 
1946 eee eve om 102.8 alee 121.5 1 
1947 wap ae. 1 
1947: Jan. ‘ ° . _ 94.5 . 1947 : 
Feb. oes eee ° ase 94.6 ° 
Mar. F ° é‘ see 89.9 ‘ 
April é ° > ie 96.8 
May os ove ‘ ose 98.0 . 
June . . ‘ +e 94.7 . 
July ‘ ° ‘ eee 94.0* . 
Aug. ape oon ‘ ode 95.0* . 
Sept. ‘ ° P ome 99.0* . 
Oct. ‘ ° P ose om ° 
Nov. oul ne ‘ ene ene ° 
Dec. ome eae ® 
1948 : Jan. 1948: 
Persons cov. —_ 
(thousands) 113 45’ 1 676 995/1 510° 328 9 130 182 ** a 
F I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment I. ¢ 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; insurance 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked III (B). 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. to a type 
1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan . Aw 
Feb. 1948, p. 107. * Including building. * Average for 1947. ‘Including mining. * May. ‘* 1936 Annual f 
= 100. Dec. 1941. * Average for 9 months. * Jan. 1939. 1° Since Jan. 1943, including salaried Mar., Jur 
employees. " Jan. 1 Jan. 1943. 18 Since 1937, including the Saar territory. 14 Territory as of workers < 
Sept. 1939 including salaried employees. 1* Average for 1945. * Statistic 
* July-D 
* Coverii 
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(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) (1937 = 100) 



































































































































EvuROPE 
Finland France Great Hunga Ireland N Netherland: 
Date Britain ¢ onry —— es 
III (B) III (A) IV I III"(A/B) Ii’ I 
w. Ww. Ww.sS. ® Ww. Ww.s. Ww. w.s. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 
1938 102.9 104.1 95.1 108.0 100.1 é 103.2 
1939 93.6 ° 101.7 119.1 101.4 ° 109.3 
1940 78.7 84.5* 106.5 124.5 100.0 ° 107.0 
1941 100.0 93.1 110.4 133.8 96.0 100 113.2 
1942 95.7 98.9 115.7 . 92.3 102 108.8 
1943 96.1 93.0 115.6 ° 93.3 103 98.3* 
1944 90.9 92.7 110.9 ° 95.5 101 wae 
1945 108.2 93.5 101.8 : 101.5 93 ~~ $00.07" 
1946 114.3 100.5 98.3 94.3 * 112.5 * 111 140.9 
1947 122.6 109.6 106.0 109.8 120.1 124 eee 
1947: Jan. 119.7 105.9 ote 100.0 . 117 
Feb. ° ° ad 99.9 . 121 . 
Mar. ° ‘ 105.0 100.9 118.2 121 157.7 
April 123.0 110.4 ond 104.9 ° 122 ; 
May ° ° ons 107.7 “ 123 . 
June ‘ ° 106.0 109.1 ‘ 126 161.2 
July 124.0 110.8 106.1 109.9 ° 124 e 
Aug. e ‘ 106.2 114.4 . 125 - 
Sept. ° ‘ 106.8 116.7 121.9 126 167.9 
Oct. 123.8 111.5 107.9 118.4 ° 128 ° 
Nov. e . 108.4 120.0 ° 128 ° 
Dec. ° ° 108.2 116.0 . 127 
1948: Jan. ios ene ond oie - 128 
Persons cov. PY 
(thousands) 74° 2 200 6 700 638/279 100/88 * 184 624/316 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Ru- . Czecho- . New 
Date nonin Sweden Switzerland devebie Australia Zealand 
III (A) ™ || IIIT (A/B)* III (A) | III (B) III (A) III (A/B) IIT (A)? 
W.S. Ww. ws." | Ww. w.s. w.s. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ** 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 101.4 98.1 99.7 ° 104.5 99.7 
1939 109.2 105.2 102.2 98.3 ° 105.7 105.8 
1940 82.2? 100.6 ‘ 102.8 ° 113.7 111.6 
1941 87.7 99.7 121.2 107.9 . 129.5 116.3 
1942 89.2 105.4 119.7 109.6 ° 139.0 113.5 
1943 —_ 108.5 118.3 104.9 ° 144.0 116.7 
1944 eee 109.8 118.3 99.7 ° 141.9 121.0 
1945 ose 102.7 121.0 109.6 9 137.5 124.9 
1946 ose 117.4 133.6 122.9 85.3 144.7 aon 
1947 on 116.9 144.8 133.0 aoe 153.1 
1947: Jan. . 118.7 ° ° 90.4 147.1 
Feb. ° 118.1 ° . 91.3 148.5 
Mar. e 120.3 e 130.0 91.7 150.2 
April . 120.6 ° e 92.2 150.2 
May . 119.7 . . 92.4 152.5 
June ° 113.4 ° 132.3 92.6 153.4 
July ° 98.2 ° ° 94.3 154.9 
Aug. . 116.3 . ° 95.2 155.9 
Sept. ° 118.6 ° 134.5 96.7 156.1 
Oct. ° 119.8 ° ° 99.8 156.4 
Nov. ° 120.3 . ° eee 156.5 
Dec. é 119.5 ‘ 135.6 ooo 155.5 
1948 : Jan. . 118.5 m ° eee 155.6 
peo 279 536 360 342° 1 205 519 85 



































_ I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance : 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


* Average for 1941. * Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old series. 
Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. * Jan. 1947. * Annual figures June of each year. * Including employers and 
Workers on own account. * Statistics of establishments, type B ; Jan. 1947=100. ’ Including mining. 
7 Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. * Average for 1947. 
* July-Dec. ; statistics of establishments, type B, for ss industry, wage earnersonly. *™ Annual 
b : end of each year. 13 Excluding Bessarabia and part of Transylvania, Bucovina and Dobroudja. 

Covering all factories, as defined by the Factory Act. 4 Including building. * 31 Dec. * Not 
compiled owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel and bad weather crisis. 
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TABLE III. 


(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
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AMERICA ASIA EvRope 
Date —s Argentina Japan? Palestine Denmark Finland 
III (A/B) III (B) * III (A/B) III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
w. w. w. w. Ww. w. 
1937 100.0 . 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 77.2 . 110.4 ° 99.4 104.9 
1939 89.9 120.3 * 100 107.7 93.7 
1940 97.6 e ° 111 93.8 78.3 
1941 127.9 - 133.0 142 94.2 100.0 
1942 157.4 P 148.3 183 101.5 97.7 
1943 190.2 100.0 169.2 220 106.5 99.4 
1944 185.7 103.4 198.8 211 107.7 93.9 
1945 157.0 99.1 ° 210 94.3 110.1 
1946 136.7 99.8 ° 198 115.0 114.5 
1947 eee we oo wo 128.9 123.1 
1947: Jan. 147.8 98.9 ° 178* 122.7 123.3 
Feb 148.0 90.7 ° 175* 123.0 ° 
Mar. 148.4 108.4 ° 165* 118.3 r 
April 146.1 109.4 ° 177* 122.7 124.5 
May 144.0 108.1 ° 180* 127.0 7” 
June 145.0 116.3 ° 167* 128.8 P 
July 142.4 112.2 e 159* 129.7 119.1 
Aug. 146.3 102.9 ° 157* 130.3 v 
Sept. 150.9 113.8 ° nEN 134.7 . 
Oct. 151.8 ote ° eée 135.3 125.6 
Nov. 151.7 ° ee 137.1 ° 
Dec. 154.6* ° ‘ 137.0 ° 
1948 : Jan. e ‘ 128.5 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 8 905/... ‘ 2995/1510 ¢ . é 74° 
Europe (concl.) 
Czecho- 
tae France Hungary Ireland ** Norway Sweden devehia 
III (A) I/II (A)* III (A) # III (B)* III (A)* III (A) 
W.s. w. Ww. w. Ww. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
1938 100.2 105.8 99.3 98.2 99.7 ° 
1939 “a 114.4 101.1 101.0 104.3 ° 
1940 74.97 122.3 99.8 93.0 99.4 i 
1941 87.9 ‘ 93.6 99.3 96.8 - 
1942 101.6 ° 88.3 97.7 102.8 a 
1943 103.8 90.5 96.8 105.9 ° 
1944 99.4 94.0 91.8 107.5 
1945 98.8 . 103.6 a 102.9 a 
1946 108.7 843° we 100.0 ** 
1947 122.1 ove ‘ ion jin 
1947: Jan 115.3 100.0 ° ° ° 112.6 
Feb. ‘ 91.2 . ° e 103.8 
Mar. - 96.5 ° ° ° 113.0 
April 123.1 98.4 ‘ 2 ‘ 112.6 
May ‘ 103.9 ‘ ° ° 113.7 
June ° 106.7 ° one ° 113.8 
July 124.9 113.5 ° ° ° 100.6 
Aug. " 113.3 ° ° " 100.1 
Sept . 112.4 ° o . 117.1 
Oct. 124.7 125.6 . > ‘ oie 
Nov . ons ° e . 
Dec. ° ° 
1948 : Jan. ° ° 
, mmethe oy 2 200° 638/279 100 - 598 847 





I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


insurance statistics. 


III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A). 


II. Compulsory unemployment 
All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments: III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 


to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


2 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked 
* Total number of days worked. 
7 Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, and spliced to old series. Annual 


per worker. 
age for 1941. 


figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June 
* Statistics of establishments, type B ; Jan. 1947 = 100. 
18 Jan. 


and Sept. 
of each year. 


* Jan. 1947. 
4) Average for 1943. 





* Including mining. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


* Jan. 1939. 


1° Week in October 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Wages: (b) Fair Wages Clauses in Public Contracts. Sixth Item on the 
Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 
1948. Report VI (b)(2). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 60 pp. 
85c.; 1s. 9d. 


This second report on the subject of fair wages clauses in public contracts 
is based on the replies of the Governments to the questionnaire which was included 
in the first report. An analysis of the replies is followed by proposed conclusions 
which indicate the principal points which appear to require consideration by the 
Conference. 

As the Governing Body decided that the question of fair wages clauses should 
be considered under the double-discussion procedure, it will be for the Conference 
to decide at its 31st Session whether the question is suitable to form the subject 
of one or more Conventions or Recommendations. If the Conference decides that 
it is suitable, it will adopt such conclusions as it sees fit, and these conclusions 
will constitute the basis of draft texts to be sent to the Governments for consi- 
deration, with a view to enabling a subsequent session of the Conference to take 
final decisions on the question. 


Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise. Seventh Item 
on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San 
Francisco, 1948. Report VII. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 
105 pp. 75c.; 3s. 9d. 


It will be recalled that the question of freedom of association and industrial 
relations came before the International Labour Organisation at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, under the provisions of the 
Agreement entered into between the United Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation.* Indeed, the history of the discussions that have taken place 
recently on this subject show the fruitful co-operation established between the 
United Nations and the International Labour Organisation with regard to a question 
of vital importance to Governments, workers and employers of all countries in the 
world. 

In the resolution by which the Economic and Social Council referred these 
problems to the International Labour Organisation, the Council expressed the wish 
that it should have before it, at its next session, a report from the International 
Labour Organisation on the action taken in accordance with this request. In 
deference to this wish, the International Labour Organisation, immediately after 
the close of the 30th Session of the Conference, in July 1947, sent to the Economic 
and Social Council a report which included the decisions unanimously taken by the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 385. 

* Cf. International Labour Conference, 30th Session, Geneva, 1947, Report VII: Freedom 
of Association and Industrial Relations (1.L.0., Geneva, 1947), pp. 1-12; cf. also International 
Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 117. 
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Conference concerning freedom of association. This report was discussed by the 
Economic and Social Council at its Fifth Session (August 1947), at which the 
International Labour Organisation was represented, and the Council finally adopted 
a resolution stating that the Economic and Social Council (a) recognised the 
principles proclaimed by the International Labour Conference ; (b) requested the 
International Labour Organisation to continue its efforts in order that one or 
several international Conventions might be quickly adopted ; (c) would transmit 
the report to the General Assembly of the United Nations. The report accordingly 
came before the Second Ordinary Session of the General Assembly in September 
1947 ; the General Assembly approved the report, and adopted a resolution 
endorsing the principles proclaimed by the International Labour Conference in 
respect of trade union rights, and recommending the International Labour Organi- 
sation, on its tripartite basis, to pursue urgently, in collaboration with the United 
Nations and in conformity with the resolution of the International Labour Con- 
ference concerning international machinery for safeguarding trade union rights and 
freedom of association, the study of the control of their practical application. The 
Assembly also decided to transmit the report of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion on freedom of association to the Commission on Human Rights. 

The present report is based on the replies of Governments to the questionnaire 
which was forwarded to them with a brief account of the decisions of the 30th 
Session.1 It contains the text of the replies with an analysis, conclusions, and 
the text of the proposed Convention. 


Substitution for the Provisions of the Convention (No. 41) concerning Employ- 
ment of Women during the Night (revised 1934) and of the Convention (No. 6) 
eoncerning the Night Work of Young Persons Employed in Industry (1919) con- 
tained in the Schedule to the Convention (No. 83) concerning the Application of 
International Labour Standards to Non-Metropolitan Territories (1947) of the 
Corresponding Provisions of the Revising Conventions now Proposed. Eleventh 
Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San 
Francisco, 1948. Report XI. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 33 pp. 
25c.; 1s. 3d. 


The International Labour Conference will consider at its 31st Session the 
partial revision of Convention No. 4—Night Work (Women), 1919 and No. 41— 
Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1934—as well as of Convention No. 6—Night 
Work of Young Persons (Industry), 1919. These Conventions are among those 
reproduced in the Schedule to the Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) 
Convention (No. 83). 

The purpose of the present brief report is to indicate the precise character of 
the instrument which the Conference would be called upon to adopt, should it 
decide to substitute for the text of Conventions No. 6 and No. 41 in the Schedule 
to Convention No. 83 the texts of any revised Conventions on the same subjects 
which may result from its deliberations. The report considers the implications of 
the suggested substitution and reproduces the draft text of the proposed instrument 
for the amendment of the Schedule to Convention No. 83. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mezhdunarodna organizatsija na truda. By Slava MirovsKa. Sofia, Izdanie 
na Instituta za sotzialni proutchvanija, 1946. 205 pp. 


An account of the International Labour Organisation, its constitution and aims. 
The author gives a résumé of the sessions of the Conference and of I.L.O. commis- 
sions and committees since 1939, and comments on the part that the Organisation 
may play in the promotion of better international understanding and unity. 





+ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 385. 
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Traité pratique des Conventions collectives (Commentaire de la loi du 23 décembre 
1946). By Louis Borreav. Paris, Librairie Arthur Rousseau, 1947. 158 pp. 


The French Act of 23 December 1946 gave the collective agreement a new 
legal status.' This book provides the reader with a commentary showing the prac- 
tical effect of the provisions which govern the conclusion of a collective agreement, 
determine its compulsory and optional provisions and regulate their enforcement. 
The author gives the new Act its proper place in French legislative development, 
brings out the differences between it and previous schemes, and indicates their 
common principles. A brief biography is included. 


L’émigration greeque. By N. J. Potyzos. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey 
1947. 247 pp. 


The author of this exhaustive study examines the causes and essential charac- 
teristics of emigration from Greece. His object, however, is not only to describe 
the movement in the past; he also systematically analyses present economic 
conditions in Greece as regards both agriculture and industry, in the light of 
numerous statistics. Having called attention to a renewed tendency, among the 
Greek people of today, towards emigration as a means of escaping the hardships 
resulting from the war, he emphasises that emigration can be regarded only as 
a transitional solution for Greece’s demographic problems, and shows that a long- 
term solution must be sought in the development of the country’s great economic 
resources, so as to permit full employment for the whole population at a sufficiently 
high standard of living. Meanwhile, he says, emigration is a necessity, but must 
be carried through with Government protection and within the framework of 
international organisation. 


Migrant Labour and Tribal Life: A Study of Conditions in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. By I. Scuapera. Oxford University Press, 1947. xi+248 pp. 18s. 


Prepared at the request of the Administration of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, this work by the Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Cape Town studies the various aspects of migratory labour in the Protectorate. 
He begins by describing the character of the Native population in question, its 
geographical and social background, its distribution, history, size, composition, 
state of health and tendency to increase or decline. The text is illustrated by a 
series of tables showing the area and population of the Native reserves, the popu- 
lation of the Protectorate district by district, the proportion of men in relation to 
women from 1904 to 1936, the age distribution of the population, the proportion 
of workers in the various districts who have been rejected in medical examinations 
for employment in the mines, and the mortality rate among workers in the gold 
mines. A historical survey of labour migration is then followed by a calculation 
of the actual number of migrant workers, their age, the proportion of married to 
unmarried workers and their economic situation, an analysis of their origin and 
destination and the kind of work they seek outside the Native reserves. The author 
next studies the period of absence of the workers, how often and for how long 
they return to their tribes, and the proportion of workers who leave their district 
for good. Details are also given regarding the number of women who migrate, their 
origin, destination, civil status and age. The conditions under which migrations 
take place are then described ; how workers get to the engagement centre, the 
routes and methods used, and transport costs and methods. A chapter on the 
supervision of labour migration describes the two kinds of measures used : firstly, 
the administrative authorities oblige Natives wishing to leave the territory to 
obtain a pass, and this may be refused if, for example, the Native is too young 
or incapable of supporting himself ; secondly, there are traditional rules recognised 
by the authorities according to which workers wishing to emigrate must get pre- 
vious authorisation from the chief of their tribe or group. It appears, however, 
that both these types of measure are far from being effectively applied. The 
recruitment of workers is also subject to supervision, being restricted to adult 
Natives going to work in specified regions in particular kinds of employment. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 287 
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A further supervisory measure consists in issuing licences only to recruiting agents 
who satisfy the statutory regulations. The administration has also adopted a 
series of measures to protect workers after recruitment. These measures concern 
the form and details of their contracts ; savings, which are not compulsory but are 
encouraged ; advances and loans made to workers ; and the medical examination 
of workers. This chapter ends with a section on workers who migrate without 
being recruited in the usual way; these are estimated to number about 40 per 
cent. of the total number of migrant workers. The causes of migration are next 
examined : social and psychological motives, economic needs and the influence 
brought to bear by recruiting agents, by the administration and by native chiefs. 

The work concludes with an account of the effects of migration on the tribal 
community, on family life and on the individual migrant. A number of possible 
remedies are suggested. 

The work as a whole presents an exhaustive study of labour migration in 
Bechuanaland, with numerous well-prepared tables of great interest distrinuced 
throughout the book. The author everywhere prefers to let the facts speak for .nem- 
selves rather than give any assessment of the facts which might appear one-sided. 


Institutions d’assurance et de prévoyance en Suisse. Berne, Bureau fédéral 
de statistique, 1947. 326 pp. 


This compilation gives the full results of an enquiry carried out by the Federal 
Bureau of Statistics concerning the number, type and importance of old-age, 
invalidity and survivors’ insurance institutions in Switzerland and their financial 
and actuarial structure. The enquiry covers the financial year 1941-42, and was 
undertaken to obtain “the widest and most exact basis possible” for the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance scheme. Provisional results were published in 1944 and 
the more important final conclusions in 1946 ; both were widely used in the pre- 
paratory technical work for the Federal Act on old-age and survivors’ insurance of 
20 December 1946.! The results are divided under six headings : (a) insurance and 
provident institutions for employees and workers ; (b) insurance institutions for 
members of associations ; (c) insurance institutions for inhabitants and citizens ; 
(d) widows’ and orphans’ funds ; (e) institutions set up since 1942 ; and /f) can- 
tonal insurance institutions. In addition to the actual results of the enquiry and the 
65 statistical tables in which the information is collected and summarised, data are 
supplied which are of the greatest value to technicians, such as a chapter on the 
technical bases of the scheme with a synoptic table giving the usual technical 
calculations, a historical summary, a section on relations between the insurance 
institutions and the Federal insurance scheme, and principles for use in the technical 
operation of provident funds drawn up by the Association of Swiss Actuaries, dated 
2 October 1943. 


Books Received? 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Il Anuario del Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1946-1947. Madrid, Instituto 
Nacional de Previsién, 1947. 460 pp. 





1 Cf. “ The Swiss Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Scheme ”, by Arnold Saxer, Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, pp. 543-565. 

a _* Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 

eview, 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Le Catholicisme social face aux grands ecourants econtemporains. Semaines sociales 
de France, Paris, 1947. Lyons, Chronique sociale de France, 1947. 413 pp. 330 frs. 


The Chinese in Malaya. By Victor Purceti. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. xvi+327 pp. 18s. 


Colonial Policy and Practice. By J.S. FurntvaLtu. Cambridge, University Press, 
1948. xii+568 pp. 36s. 


Controllo Operaio e Consigli d’Azienda in Italia e all’Estero : 1916-1947. By 
Francesco Macri. Milan, Academia, 1947. 333 pp. 


L’ Etat mondial. Essai de synthése politique. By Paul Harsarerts. Brussels and 
Paris, Jaric, 1948. 451 pp. 


Industrial Democracy. ‘“‘ Towards Tomorrow ” Discussion Pamphlets, No. 1. 
London, Labour Party Press and Publicity Department. 15 pp. 2d. 


Labour Problems in Southeast Asia. By Virginia Taompson. Published under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. New 
Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1947. xviii + 283 pp. 


Mobilisace pracovnich sil (Mobilisation of Manpower). By Vladimir Sranéx, 
Otto KrAt, Vladimir KrAsenskyY, Karel Kuios, and Frantisek Sravix. 
Prague, Orbis, 1947. 328 pp. 


Organization of Industrial Co-operatives. By J. B. Tayter. Bombay, Indus- 
trial Co-operatives Organising Committee, 1947. 71 pp. 1 rupee, 8 annas. 

Que savez-vous du Marxisme ? By Pierre Bayarr. Lille, Editions Sociales 
du Nord, 1948. 103 pp. 


The Spirit of Industrial Relations. By H.S. Krrxatpy. Bombay, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press (Indian Branch), 1947. xviii+137 pp. 


A Survey of Social and Labour Conditions in Sweden. Stockholm, Swedish 
Employers’ Confederation, 1947. 52 pp. Charts and illustrations. 


ERRATA 


1948 — Vol. LVII 


No. 3. Mar. 1948. “ Planning and Nationalisation in Great Britain”’. Page 180, 
line 4. For “‘ per month” read “‘ per week”’. 

“Supervision of Emigration in Portugal”. Page 245, lines 5 and 25: for 
‘*‘immigration”, read “‘ emigration” ; line 24, for “‘ immigrants” read “emigrants’’. 
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Freedom Under Planning 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


Deals with the effect of economic planning upon such freedoms 
as the right to choose our jobs and to spend our incomes as we please. 

“Mrs. Wootton, with the skill and precision of a first-class 
surgeon, has here performed an important service... an admirable 
and timely book because it is in method as honest as in clarity it is 
remarkable. ” — Manchester Guardian. 


2nd impression 6s. net 


War, Sadism and Pacifism 
Further Essays on Group Psychology and War 
EDWARD GLOVER 


“T regard this book as the most important contribution ever 
made to the solution of the problems of war and peace. ” — HERBERT 
READ in a B.B.C. Broadcast. 

“No finer gift for politicians could be imagined, if only they 
had time, amid the flurry of world events, to read or reflect. ” — 
British Weekly. 


Revised, 3rd Edition 9s. 6d. net 


The Barns Experiment 


In the Treatment of Difficult Boys 
W. DAVID WILLS 


“An illuminating record, tragic in some ways, heartening in 
others, which all young workers should read. ” — Observer. 

“His book is a fascinating account of rescue work which is 
beyond praise, and his example might serve to lead to badly needed 
reforms in approved schools and Borstal institutions.” — News 


Chronicle. 
10s. 6d. net 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly : 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional mono- 
graphs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
here are six classes of active membership : annual, $5 ; family (second member without 

Review), $1 ; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contri- 
buting, $25; life, $200 in a single payment. 

Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership and 
subscriptions to : 

James Washington Bet, Secrelary-Treasurer 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Vol. 2, No. 2 THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL April 1948 
British Interests in the Middle East Elizabeth Monroe 
Alternative Solutions to the Problem of the Turkish 

Straits Norman J. PADELFORD 
Arab Nationalism and Islam S. A. Morrison 
Sterling Area Currencies of the Middle East . . . . Raymond F. MIKeseLi 


Also: DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER . SELECTED DocuMENTS . CHRONOLOGY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE . REVIEWS OF RECENT Books 
$1.50 the copy Post paid to any address in the world $6.00 the year 





Volume I, 1947, bound in buckram 
Bibliography of Periodical Literature of the Near and Middle East, I-IV in stiff 


Published by THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1906 FLoripa AVENvE, N.W. WaAsHINGTON 9, D.C. 








Science & Society peso O¢ MARXISM 


Partial Contents— 
Marx and Engels on America Herbert M. Morais 
The Ethics of the Communist Manifesto Howard Selsam 
The Paradox of Profit Thomas Kirkenfeld 
Engels on the Family 
Origins of Present Day Socialism 
Saint Simon’s Philosophy of History 
German Utopianism : “ True” Socialism 
This enlarged issue will be 75c. 
Regular price per copy, 40c. Annual Subscription $1.50 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY, 30 East 20th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
English Representatives : Collet’s Ltd., 40, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 




















ECONOMICA 


Issued quarterly by the Lonpon Scoot oF Economics AND PoLiTicaL SCIENCE 
in February, May, August, and November 


Contents of the August 1947 issue (New Series, Vol. XIV, No. 55) include: 


Cheap Money Policy 

Economic Progress in a Stable Environment 

The Origin of the Monopoly of Broadcasting in Great Britain 
A Note on Profit and Uncertainty 


Subscriptions and enquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 
Lonpon ScHoot oF Economics AND Po.iticaL Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 


Annual subscription : 18s. Single copies : 5s. post free 




















OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Contents of January 1948 issue 


Editorial. 

| ra ana aan a oe oe ee C. A. Mace 

An Autoblograplty. «2.2. 5 cece eee eee es James DreEvER, Senior 
The Measurement of Human Skill. ........4.-. F. C. BarTLettT 
Payment and Incentives... . 2... 1 ee ee eee Charles MADGE 
ge og ee a a a a ae ee Alec RopGER 


Annual Subscription: £1 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 








INDIAN LABOUR 
Organ of the Indian Federation of Labour 
MAIN FEATURES ’ 

Special Articles on current social and economic subjects. 

Legislative Intelligence containing summary of Acts, Bills, Ordinances, State- 
ments, Communiqués, etc., issued from time to time by the Central Government, 
Provincial Governments and the Indian States. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Labour, Indian and Foreign. 

Industrial Relations Intelligence. 

Statistics of wages, trade disputes, cost of living, etc. 

Indispensable for students of economics and sociology, trade unionists, 


industrial lawyers and industrialists. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 10. Single Copy: R. 1 


The Manager, INDIAN LABOUR, 30 Faiz Bazar, DELHI, India. 











Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, 
United Provinees, India 


Special features of the Bulletin are : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour which are not available elsewhere. 
(2) Special articles on labour problems. (3) Reports on the administration of Labour 
Acts, and statistical enquiries conducted by the department and conciliation and 
adjudication proceedings. 

Rates of Subscription. — 8 annas per copy, or 4 rupees for one year. Copies can be had 

. from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD, India. 

Advertisemenis. — For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box 

No. 220, Cawnpore, India. 














Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, econo- 
mic and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian 
thinkers, are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive 
monthly magazine, now in its 27th year of publication. This is the only 
monthly journal in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Oriticism 
16 HuntTLEY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. Single Copies: 250. Per year: $3.00 
































